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THE OREGON TREATY. 


Ir is among the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances of the age, that the news of 
the peaceful settlement of the Oregon 
question has been received by the three 
leading nations of Christendom with un- 
disguised gratification. There is no need 
here of inquiring whether the claims in 
dispute were in themselves of sufficient 
value to have bred the danger of such a 
conflict. It is enough when an accom- 
plished and proud nation, and powerful 
enough to defend its pride, sincerely be- 
lieves that any affair in question touches 
a vital point of its honor. Its interest 
may be foregone; a point, even, of na- 
tional security may be yielded; but its 
dignity and self-respect will be jealously 
delended. These area nation’s best inher- 
itance ; wealth and power without them 
are but poor possessions ;— but no peo- 
ple can long maintain themselves in their 
own regard, or in that of others, who do 
not defend their rights. That England 
was sincere in asserting that she had 
rights to be maintained in the Oregon 
tegion—that she believed a large portion 
of the territory was justly hers—cannot 
admit of a doubt in the minds of those 
who have noted her language and con- 
duct. It must be equally beyond doubt 
among candid men everywhere, that the 
counter-claim, so far as urged by the 
more intelligent and sober-minded of the 
American ple, was in like manner 
sincerely alleged, and with a full belief 
in its validity Thus, however small 


may have been the value of the territory 
in dispute—and to England, at least, it 
was comparatively of little consequence 
—there was, within certain limits on 
each side, a line of honor not to be trans- 
gressed by the opposing power, giving 
to the question a grave character in the 
eyes of other nations. Unfortunately, 
according to the feelings of large por- 
tions of the respective communities, these 
lines crossed each other in many points, 
thus allowing room for many positions 
to be looked upon by one side as aggres- 
sions, when to the other they were but 
the natural and necessary occupation of 
grounds of right. It was, therefore, no 
causeless or insignificant cloud of war 
through which the star of peace so heav- 
ily struggled, and it required distinct con- 
cessions on each side, even from those in 
the State holding to the most moderate of 
the claims put forth, before the heavens 
that cover the ocean between us could 
be made clearagain. These concessions 
were made. The affairs of the English 
Government, by a good Providence, were 
in the hands of an administration given 
to moderate counsels ; and the great bul- 
wark of our national interests, the Sen- 
ate, exercised its ancient prerogative of 
educing wise results from popular tu- 
mult, factious cabals, and that most fatal 
of all things in a government, an execu- 
tive at once imbecile and ambitious. 
But, happily, this was notall It might, 
indeed, have been sufficient for present 
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tranquillity, that the controlling power 
in the State was on each side so wisely 
actuated ; but, fortunately for the encour- 
agement of those who hope for the com- 
ing of an age which shall know how 
to regulate the world without war, the 
great body of the people in both coun- 
tries were plainly impatient of any dis- 
turbance of the peace of Christendom. 
This is evident from the congratulations 
so widely exchanged in both countries— 
congratulations arising not altogether 
from calculations of interest, but as well 
from a feeling every day more generally 
diffused, that a war which should have 
been avoided is crime. And this satis- 
faction is not entirely confined to the 
two nations more immediately concerned 
in the controversy. France also, vola- 
tile, ambitious, fond of glory and excite- 
ment—qualities of temper which render 
her the most dangerous of all the com- 
munities of Europe—has given unequi- 
vocal proofs of her gratification that the 
civilized world is not again to be con- 
vulsed with general hostilities. A few 
Parisian journals, which from opposition 
to a ministry disposed to maintain friend- 
ly relations toward the English Govern- 
ment, are accustomed to denounce all the 
movements of Great Britain, feel it of 
course their duty to be dissatisfied ; but 
the French people, it is evident, are 
mainly in favor of peace among civilized 
nations. This community of sentiment 
is an important fact ;—evidently, by a sin- 
gle reflection. There are four great na- 
tions, that virtually rule the affairs, not 
only of Christendom, but of the world. 
They are England, France, the United 
States and Russia. Unquestionably, any 
one of these great powers—of itself, un- 
aided by any other—would dare to break 
up the present peace of nations, and would 
be able to carry on the war for a pe- 
riod, in the face of any combination. But 
it is nearly as certain that no other State, 
without the countenance of one of these, 
would dare to enter into a struggle of any 
moment. Austria would not: she has 
no vessels, nor even sea-board, to enable 
her to acquire power upon the ocean, 
and her position midway between France 
and Russia would “ give her pause ” be- 
fore she would undertake a war without 
the assistance, or at least the guarantied 
forbearance, of either. Prussia would 
not: having no ships, she is but the 
worse at present for her sea-coast ; and, 
though a military state by education, she 
stands too much in awe of her powerful 
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neighbors from without, and, from with- 
in, of the more dangerous free opinions so 
rapidly growing up in the minds of the 
people. Sweden and Norway have nei- 
ther fleets nor armies, nor a treasury by 
which they could be created; Italy and 
Spain, impoverished, oppressed, dispirit- 
ed, are only able to lament and bleed; 
Turkey, broken in her pride and without 
resources, will hereafter see the cres- 
cent of Islam gleam only on the minarets 
of her mosques, no longer over the front 
of battle ; Mexico and the South Ameri- 
can States, are plainly unequal to any 
prolonged efforts of hostilities on a grand 
scale; and the nations of Asia, imert and 
inefficient, as they have been for 2,000 
years, can never greatly disturb, with 
demonstrations of war, the affairs of more 
civilized powers. Thus the vast inter- 
ests of general peace lie practically in 
the keeping of only four governments. 
Hostilities may be carried on by half 
barbarous nations among themselves ; or 
some one of the great powers spoken oi 
may wage a desultory war on the out- 
skirts of civilized life; but, as power is 
now divided, no great struggle, breaking 
the repose of Christendom, and checking 
the progress of civilization, can be entered 
into, if France, Russia, England and 
America, should stand against it. We 
may go farther; for if the other three, 
especially France and England, should 
manifest strong and united opposition, 
Russia, without such an accession to her 
naval and military skill as cannot be 
looked for, will hardly feel disposed to 
disturb the peace of Europe. That those 
two “hgguraorer therefore, which can, 
together, practically hold the balance of 
power in the eastern hemisphere, should 
share with this republic, growing every 
day more powerful and important, so 
manifest a gratification that a warlike 
question has been peacefully settled, is 
a thing worthy of consideration among 
the signs of the times. 

[t is true, that this expression is not to 
be relied on as implying any determina- 
tion, in the minds of these governments, 
to have no more to do with Christian 
warfare. They have by no means 
reached such a point. They are as yet 
content with desiring it, in a manner, 
without coming at all to any clear pur- 
pose, or even to any definite perception 
of what is attainable. They have hardly 
begun fairly to lay aside old animosities, 
and the remembrances of ancient battles ; 
much less have they brought themselves 
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to contemplate the a of three or 
four leading powers actually resolving 
that there shall be no more great wars in 
Christendom, and keeping their resolution. 

It is, indeed, wendartel, how rapidly an 
enlightened people, in this age even, come 
to accustom themselves to the idea of 
war. “ Possible,” “ probable,” “ inevi- 
table,” is the development of appellatives 
in their minds. First, they indulge 
themselves in talking largely, and with 
no great clearness, of certain injuries re- 
ceived from a foreign nation, insulted 
claims, or some offensive position as- 
sumed by them: it is declared not un- 
likely, if things go on so, that hostilities 
may grow out of it. Next, the speech- 
making leaders opportunely delegated to 
be rulers, patriotic men in power, and 
the unpurchasable press, take pains to 
show the country aggrieved, talk strong- 
ly as a government, and contrive by a 
bold front and skillful diplomacy to con- 
vert a previous measurably good under- 
standing into uneasiness and rancor. 
Their warlike tone being naturally re- 
echoed, the sober part of the community 
begin then to denounce the blundering 
government which has a things to 
such a pass :—they acknowledge the na- 
tion partly in the wrong, but what of 
right there is in the case must be defend- 
ed! Diplomatic issues, oblique as usual, 
shoot past each other—negotiation con- 
fuses itselfi—friendly argument is thrust 
aside as not safficiently independent— 
military preparations begin to be made— 
and both nations, settling down into the 
feeling that there is “no help for it,” 
philosophically ‘ prepare their hearts for 
war.” At length, after a long suspense, 
and a general checking of all prosperous 
business, the dominant parties in the re- 
spective States discover that no political 
capital can be manufactured by a war 
fever; a few mutual concessions are then 
made, a treaty summarily follows, and 
both countries congratulate themselves, 
each other and the world, that they did 
not invoke the aid of arms, when they 
ought only to be ashamed that war was 
ever dreamed of between them. This, it 
will not be denied, has been too much 
the history of the — mind in this 
country ; and in Eng and, the body of the 
people were gradually and coolly adopt- 
ing the opinion that as the Americans 
* would have war,” war it must be :— it 
seems never to have entered their minds 
that their own government might not 
have offered altogether so liberal, or just, 
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a concession as could have been con- 
ceived of. It offered to arbitrate—which 
was fair; but in the way of negotiation 
it had always been unreasonable. 

Such was the matter-of-fact acqui- 
escence of Christian communities in the 
alternative of blood! It shows their con- 
gratulations of peace to be based, as yet, 
somewhat less on principle than could be 
wished. A feeling, however, is evident- 
ly present, on which a received principle 
may finally be established as a line of 
conduct for Christendom. And in this 
point of view, the fact that another con- 
troversy between nations has been set- 
tled by honorable concession, is of large 
importance. For its inherent nature, the 
moral effect of such an occurrence is 
great, and tends to produce in the minds 
of men that state of sentiment which shail 
be the perennial well-spring of the peace 
of humanity. With nations, moreover, 
as with individuals, custom, habit, rules, 
everything ;—each new example of a 
question so settled, will render it more 
easy and natural for another to follow, 
by one step more, towards that condition 
of the world when “ the loudness of ‘the 
trumpet and the shock of armies” shall 
be forgotten. And in thisconviction we 
cannot but advert to the tone in which 
the first men of both countries have ex- 

ressed themselves on this occasion. The 
anguage used by Mr. Webster, Mr. Man- 
gum, Mr. Crittenden, and other eminent 
members of the American Senate, was 
unequivocal and exalted :—It deprecated 
—and for higher reasons than the burn- 
ing of cities and the ruin of commerce— 
that useless intervention of arms, which, 
at the end of a long struggle, would but 
leave both nations impoverished and de- 
moralized, and the question still to be 
settled—by treaty! Similar terms had 
been uttered by the leaders of the British 
Parliament. pecially noble is the lan- 
guage used by Sir Robert Peel—a man 
of generous and enlarged views, whom the 
world is very justly coming to consider 
one of the most enlightened statesmen of 
the age. In that noble and elevated 
8 h, in which he has just taken leave 
of official power, he bestows a lofty en- 
comium upon Lord Aberdeen for “the 
exertions which he had made in the main- 
tenance of peace.” ‘He has dared to 
avow,” says the British Minister, “ that 
he thinks zn a Christian country there is a 
moral obligation upon a Christian minister 
to exhaust every effort before incurring the 
risk of war.’ And afterwards, having 
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announced, amid the cheers of the House 
of Commons, that the last proposals of 
the English Government for the division 
of Oregon had been accepted by America, 
Sir Robert Peel added a few impressive 
words, which are worth remembering. 


«« Thus, sir, these two great nations, im- 
pelled, I believe, by the public opinion, 
which ought to guide and influence states- 
men, have by moderation—by the spirit of 
mutual compromise—avoided the dreadful 
calamity of a war between two nations of 
kindred race and common language, the 
breaking out of which would have involved 
the civilized world in calamities to an ex- 
tent which it is difficult to foresee.” 


We have thus spoken of the event it- 
self. It is worthy of all the congratula- 
tions that the country can bestow upon 
it. Against its provisions very little can 
be said. But in the manner of its accom- 
plishment we have not been so fortunate. 
As a party, indeed—if anything about 
the matter ever ought, as we have before 
mentioned, to have been looked at ina 
partisan light—the more sober portion of 
the community have nothing to regret in 
the transaction. The Whigs, with here 
and there a moderate mind from the oppo- 
site ranks, were always in favor of just 
the partition which has taken place. But 
what have the Democratic party to felici- 
tate themselves upon in the whole affair, 
from first to last? The history of their 
entire conduct on the question throughout 
is sufficiently sickening, and the country 
has heard enough of it. It is necessary, 
however, to open up a page or two here, 
that our own position may be placed on 
record. But we will promise to be brief. 

That a clear view of the whole case 
may be had, we present a short statement 
of the proposals made, at different times, 
by our government, and those offered by 
England, in return, together with the pro- 
visions of the present treaty. It will then 
be seen, what we have gained or lost b 
this treaty over our own former peer 
tion, and which party in the Republic 
stands on the most favorable ground in 
relation to this great national question. 

It will be remembered, that the first 
convention entered into between any two 
nations respecting the north-west coast, 
having any influence on our final claims, 
wasthatof Nootka Sound,in1790. Spain, 
by early discoveries from the year 1513, 
by occupation of the coasts as high as 
the Californias, by farther explorations 
in 1774-5, as high up as latitude 58°, and 
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by two centuries and a half of * prescrip. 
tron” along the whole Pacific shore, con. 
sidered herself as having exclusive righ; 
to that entire region. England, having 
made, after 1768, several explorations, in 
the high latitudes below the 58th®, more 
accurate than the Spanish—landing, more. 
over, and trading with the natives—con. 
ceived that she also had claims on that 
coast. Difficulties arose, and were rapid- 
ly ripening into war, when the Treaty of 
the Escurial, called the Nootka Conven.- 
tion, was entered into, by which, saying 
nothing of the original claims asseried by 
either party, the north-west coast and seas 
were to be open to the subjects both of 
England and Spain, in a kind of common 
occupancy. So much was wrested, as 
we showed more fully in the February 
article, from Spanish weakness. Still, 
once obtained, it was, undoubtedly, in 
some sort, an English acquisition. 

The first transaction entered into by 
our government affecting the Oregon 
question, was the purchase of Louis. 
jana from the French, in 1803, This vast 
region, as originally held by Spain, and 
afterwards by France, seems never to 
have had any conceivable limits. Lying 
west of the Mississippi, and stretching 
north and north-west to an undefined ex- 
tent, it gave us, as against England, some 
indefinite claims on the Pacific. The dis- 
covery of the Columbia river, and subse- 
quent explorations of the branches, gave 
us, as against her,a still farther titie to that 
region. Great Britain, meantime, follow- 
ing up the advantage she had won from 
Spain, had begun to occupy, with trading 
posts, and—what is the strongest point 
in her final claim—had discovered and 
explored the second great river and val- 
ley of Oregon, Frazer’s river, running 
from above the 54th degree south nearly 
to the 49th parallel. 

The first distinct proposition made by us 
to the English government, bearing upon 
this question, was that in a prospective 
treaty, drawn up with their Commission- 
ers, soon after our acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, for the purpose of settling the north- 
ern boundary of that territory. It had 
been commonly believed—and the point 
is not yet wholly cleared up—that Com- 
missioners, appointed according to the 
provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, had already adopted the 49th paral- 
lel as the dividing line between the then 
French possession of Louisiana and Can- 
ada and the British Hudson’s Bay term'- 
tories ; and in the treaty now proposed, t 
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was agreed, that the boundary between 
the United States and British possessions 
on the north should run from the Lake 
of the Woods to the 49th 7 and fol- 
low that parallel westward “as far as 
their said respective territories extend in 
that quarter: provided that nothing in 
the present article shall be construed to 
extend to the north-west coast of America, 
or to territories belonging to, or claimed 
by, either party, on the Continent of Ame- 
rica, to the westward of the Stony (Rocky) 
Mountains.”* This article in the intended 
treaty was approved of by both govern- 
ments. But President. Jefferson wished 
the proviso respecting the north-west coast 
should be omitted, as it ** could have lit- 
tle other effect than as an offensive inti- 
mation to Spain, that the claims of the 
United States extend to the Pacific ocean. 
However reasonable,” continues Mr. Jef- 
ferson, “such claims may be compared 
with those of others, it is impolitic, espe- 
cially at the present moment, to strengthen 
Spanish jealousies of the United States, 
which it is probably an object with Great 
Britain to excite, by the clause in ques- 
tion."t We do not suppose that Jeffer- 
son’s idea of England’s wishing to * ex- 
cite Spanish jealousies” of us, had any 
foundation whatever, or was excusable, 
except from the disturbed state of feelings, 
at that time, between the United States 
and Great Britain; but the passage shows 
how completely that statesman, sagacious 
in many things, was possessed of the 
true idea of the nature and condition of 
our claims on the Pacific coast—that, by 
our discoveries there, and by the indefi- 
nite extent of the Louisiana territories, 
our title was tenable, not wholly as 
against Spain, who had a prior title, but 
as against England. This was the pro- 
posed treaty of 1807-8 ; but the disturbed 
relations of the two countries, from other 
causes, prevented its ratification. 
_ After the war, negotiation on the sub- 
ject of north-west boundaries was re- 
newed. The American Plenipotentiaries, 
Messrs. Rush and Gallatin, in 1818 pro- 
posed, in effect, the same dividing line as 
efore—that it should run from the north- 
West extremity of the Lake of the 
Woods to latitude 49°, and thence with 
that parallel westward; but with this 
addition, that it should be continued to 
the Pacific ocean. The discussion was 
protracted—the British Commissioners, 
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Goulburn and Robinson, being anxious 
to secure to English subjects the free 
re ges of the Mississippi. ,This was 
steadily refused on our part, the more 
firmly that we had been denied access to 
the St. Lawrence, to which we had a 
far greater right. The proposed line was 
finally acceded to as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains. They then discussed, 
by itself, the subject of respective claims 
to territories on the Pacific. The several 
grounds of title, with which the public 
are now familiar, were set forth on each 
side. No distinct proposition for a boun- 
dary was made by the British Commis- 
sioners, but it was intimated that the 
river was the most proper, and that no 
articles would be agreed to that did not 
give them the harbor at the mouth in 
common with the United States. This 
was decided enough, and of course pre- 
cluded further argument. The alternative 
agreed upon was the convention of 
joint-occupancy, which stipulated, in 
substance, that “all the territories and 
their waters, claimed by either power, 
should be free and open to the vessels, 
citizens and subjects of both, for ten 
years ; provided, however, that no claim 
of either, or of any other nation to any 
part of these territories should be preju- 
diced by the arrangement.” 

So far, the American Commissioners 
had conducted the negotiation without 
reference at all to the Spanish title. This 
has been made by the English press and 
diplomatists the ground of the accusation, 
that we had no real belief in the validity 
of that title. Nothing could well be 
more unfounded. The relation of Spain 
and the United States to each other and 
to England, was at that time precisely 
analogous to that of England and the 
United States to each other and to Russia, 
in the negotiation that took place five 
years afterwards with that power. Rus- 
sia had arrogated extensive rights on the 
north-west coast farther south than either 
England or the United States, who had 
then acquired the Spanish title, was dis- 
posed to allow. Our government was 
desirous of settling the matter by a triple 
convention, which should confine each 

ower within certain latitudes. Both 

ngland and Russia, however, taking 
offence at President Monroe’s declaration 
against European intervention or coloni- 
zation on this continent, refused the pro- 





: * Greenhow’s Oregon and California. 
+ President Jefferson’s Message to Congress, March 22, 1808. 
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posal. But instead, Russia treated with 
each power separately—agreeing with 
each that as to her own claims, they 
should be conceded to her as far south as 
54° 40’, leaving any conflicting claims 
which England and the United States 
might assert below that latitude, to be 
settled between themselves. But if it 
was competent to England to negotiate 
for certain claims, as inst Russia, 
knowing the necessity of afterwards 
settling with us about the same claims, 
manifestly it was equally competent for 
the United States to negotiate with Eng- 
land abont similar claims held by us, as 
against her, though aware that the same 
must subsequently be treated about with 
Spain, as holding a title prior to that of 
both. And there are, besides, two other 
considerations bearing upon this case, It 
had long been evident to American 
Statesmen, that the ancient vast domin- 
ion of Spain on this continent was rapid- 
ly breaking up. A few years longer of 
indolent efforts and misguided counsels 
would see it in fragments. It was but the 
part of common foresight so to interpose 
contingent grounds of title, that such 
parts of her immense territories as were 
reatly more valuable to us than to an 
oreign power should not fail of falling 
to our share: A second important fact is 
that, while our negotiations with England 
were pending, in 1818, we had already 
been treating with Spain two or three 
years for all her rights in the Oregon re- 
gion. That treaty was all the while ex- 
pected to be first consummated, but it 
was not till four months later; and this 
we think matter of regret; for had we, 
negotiating with Great Britain, definitely 
the Spanish title, we might 
at that time have attained some settle- 
ment of the question, and saved all fur- 
ther altercation. 

Having strengthened our claim by the 
acquisition of the rights of Spain, we 
opened the negotiation again in 1824. 
Mr. Rush, on our part, proposed that 
any part of the territory claimed by ei- 
ther power, should be open to both na- 
tions for ten years: Provided, that in 
that time the British were to make no 
settlements north of the 55th or south of 
the 51st parallel. For the 5ist°, Mr. 
Rush afterwards substituted the 49th°. 
The British Commissioners, Huskisson 
and Canning, proposed, on the other 
hand, that the boundary-line should pass 
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from the Rocky Mountains along the 49th 
el, till it struck the great northem 
ranch of the Columbia, thence down the 
middle of the river to the ocean—both 
nations | at liberty, for ten years, to 
pass by land or water through the ter- 
ritories on both sides of the boundary, 
This proposal was, of course, rejected. 
Great Britain, it was declared, would 
make no other, and the negotiation was 
stopped. 
The original period of joint occupation, 
however, was drawing to a close, and 
our government again, in 1826, pressed 
for a settlement of the question. ring 
this period, the “joint occupancy ” had 
been all on one side. Wehad neglected 
the country. Scarcely an American was 
seen in the whole region, while throug h 
the vast extent of wilderness, from Labra- 
dor to the Pacific, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had established trading-posts, 
and extended the laws, usages and inter- 
ests of Great Britain. This strengthened 
for England that kind of secondary claim 
recognized in law as created by occupa- 
tion, use :—but it did not at all affect the 
original title. The American right, by 
the Spanish title and by our own dis- 
coveries, was still, on the whole, para- 
mount. In this negotiation, the British 
Commissioners made, in effect, the same 
proposal as before. Mr. Gallatin, in re- 
turn, repeated the offer made in 1818— 
viz.: the 49th parallel, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, but with this 
important addition, that “ if the said line 
should cross any of the branches of the 
Columbia at points from which they are 
navigable to the main stream, the naviga- 
tion of said branches of the main stream 
should be perpetually free to the citizens of 
both nations.”* England refused to give 
up the territory on the north bank of the 
Columbia ;—she offered, however, to give 
up “a detached territory, extending on 
the Pacific and the Straits of Fuca, from 
Bulfinch’s Harbor to Hood’s Canal,” and 
that “no works should be erected by 
either power at the mouth or on the 
banks of the Columbia, calculated to im- 
ue free navigation.” But the United 
tates very justly resolved to yield no 
part of the country south of the 49th par- 
allel. They had offered, uniformly and 
consistently, a line of compromise quite 
below the claims of their abstract title, 
and they were resolved to abide by it. 
The provisions for jointoccupancy, there- 





* Greenhow, p. 346. 
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fore, were, in 1827, indefinitely extend- 
ed—each power being now at liberty, 
however, to abrogate the agreement, on 

iving a year’s notice of such intention. 

Notwithstanding this friendly arrange- 
ment, some public gentlemen of more 
zeal than wisdom, the very next year, 
brought up, in the House of Representa- 
tives, the military occupation of the Co- 
jumbia. After a series of excited debates, 
the more fiercely patriotic and radical por- 
tion of the House succeeded in getting a 
bill reported, authorizing the exploration 
of Oregon, and the establishment of forts 
and garrisons from the 42d parallel to 
that of 54° 40’, and to extend over those 
territories the U. S. jurisdiction. The 
entire bill was in plain violation of the 
provisions forjoint occupancy. Assuch, 
it was strongly opposed by the most 
eminent members of the House; it was 
also perceived that the bill, covering the 
whole territory in dispute, was taking 
for granted that Great Britain, notwith- 
standing her long usage of that region, 
and the successive negotiations on our 
part for making an equable division, had 
in fact no right whatever on the Pacific 
coast. The bill was accordingiy re- 
jected. 

In 1842, public attention having been 
again attracted to the Oregon question, a 
bill was brought into the Senate, pro- 
viding, among other things, for the grant- 
ing of specified tracts of land for perma- 
nent settlements, for the construction of 
forts from the Arkansas and Missouri 
rivers to the pass of the mountains, and 
atthe mouth of the Columbia; and also for 
extending U. 8. jurisdiction over that 
portion of Oregon lying between the 42d 
and the 49th parallels, saying nothing of 
territory farther north. 

Ths bill, then, covered only that por- 
tion of Oregon which all our offers of 
compromise, so far, hadclaimed. It was, 
however, in spirit and in fact, an infringe- 
ment of that same Convention of 1827, 
which neither power had yet abrogated ; 
and it is quite a matter of wonder how it 
should ever have passed the Senate of 
the United States. It did pass, but hap- 
pily it. was never catried through the 
House. Had it passed both Houses, the 
President would undoubtedly have vetoed 
it. Otherwise, if carried into effect, Eng- 
land would, we think, have had a just 
cause of war. 

Such, then, had been the various dis- 
cussions, negotiations and pro 8, On 
the subject of Oregon. It will be seen 
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at once, that no proposition from Govern- 
ment, no Presidential Message, not even 
a vote of either House of Congress, had 
ever intimated, that in the final settlement 
of the question, we were to have any 
territory above the 49th parallel. What 
sudden light, then, -we ask, has fallen 
upon the minds of the “ leaders of the 
at al that the miscellaneous caucus at 
Itimore, wiser than three generations 
of diplomatists, senators and statesmen, 
should so stringently declare, that the 
“Model Republic” was unquestionably 
owner of the entire region, and that the 
claim must be enforced to the last degree 
and minute? What equal illumination 
was reflected from them upon the mind of 
the President they made? what vast 
sense of duty to the nation lay at once 
on his * instructed ” shoulders, that Mr. 
Polk, manifestly without studying the 
question, should declare in his inaugural 
address and first message, that our right 
to the whole of a territory which had 
been for 40 years the subject of dispute 
and compromise, was unquestionable and 
must be maintained ? hat wisdom- 
dropping cloud had suddenly passed over 
the capitol, that belligerent senators 
should see grounds of action which their 
predecessors never dreamed of ? What 
shadow of the spirit of Res that the 
atriotic ‘* peace-maker,” the ‘* Organ,” 
rhould burst iteelf daily with Pr 
tion of England? And what did all this 
loudand martial front, kept up for months 
together—the violent tone of the radical 
press—apparent (though strangely tar- 
dy!) preparations for war—the depres- 
sion of public confidence—the stagnation 
of business—the general uncertainty 
brooding over the minds of men—what 
did all this practically mean? That the 
Administration were sincere? That they 
really thought a war with Great Britain 
was necessary to save.the honor and 
rights of the nation? That on the whole 
a war mustcome? Nothing of the kind. 
The whole country long since saw 
through the entiremovement. It is now 
clearer than ever. It was, from first to 
last, a soulless bubble, blown up for po- 
litical effect. Could war, indeed, have 
been even transiently popular with the 
body of the nation—could it have pre- 
served to the authors of it their ill-gotten, 
ill-starred power for a single year—we 
should no doubt have had a conflict 
bloody and exhausting enough to have 
satisfied the ** hearts of the people.” Had 
the country, indeed, been thoroughly pre- 
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ed, the resources of the natien abun- 

nt for a long and deadly struggle, we 
believe the President would not have 
hesitated to plunge us into it, in mere 
hopes that success would makeit popular. 

Bat the President and his advisers 
were very soon able to see—what every 
one else saw—that the country was un- 
prepared, and the nation opposed to it— 
that the community, in general, had no 
other feeling than that the question 
could be honorably settled by some kind 
of compromise. Having suffered him- 
self, however, to consider his Executive 
conduct as marked out for him before- 
hand by an utterly irresponsible as- 
sembly, (the Baltimore Convention,) 
whose ill-advised hasty dicta, were based 
on little reasoning and less knowledge ; 
Mr. Polk, to preserve a popularity of so 
mean origin, kept out the declaration of 
extreme claims, such as no previous 
Administration had thought of insisting 
upon, and held up to the country the 
constant assurance of a triumph over 
Great Britain in negotiation or in war! 
The Administration knew that England 
would not yield to such extreme claims ; 
they knew, as well, their own intention 
of not entering into hostilities; but if by 
a firm front, fiery press, violent debates, 
and fruitless negotiation, the question 
could be kept open and the public ex- 
cited, what better means of maintaining 
themselves in power? Unfortunately, 
it was soon seen, that the English Gov- 
ernment would not be trifled with; that 
he question must speedily be settled by 
easonable concessions, or there would 
Tea war inearnest. Besides, from the 
bate changes of public policy in England, 
Ithere was some chance that free trade 
might at length become captivating to 
the people of the United States—a mea- 
sure for popularity quite inconsistent 
with war, and much safer. The question 
then was, how to get the most credit by 
settling the Oregon controversy on those 
moderate grounds on which all preced- 
ing Administrations had agreed in placing 
it. The first thing necessary was to let 
themselres down gracefully from the 
high position so long assumed. This was 
not easy to be done, except by a great 
man. owever, the ideas of the Execu- 
tive were kept in the dark ; some Senators 
were employed to break ground against 
the too patriotic and belligerent ; arbi- 
tration was rejected, as taking the credit 
of settling the question quite away from 
the Administration, but a notice of abro- 
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ting joint occupancy was prepared, 
in spirit about half-way between war 
and peace ; and the British Government 
is given to understand, that the prospects 
for British manufacturers in this country 
are about to brighten greatly, and that 
the Oregon dispute, it is thought, can now 
be settled on very reasonable grounds, 

The British proposal accordingly js 
gladly transmitted. But how to accep: 
at once, under his own hand, an offer so 
far short of what he had constantly 
claimed, and Less than any previous Ad. 
ministration had ever proposed! How 
unfortunate it is, sometimes, to have too 
much authority! If he could but shift 
the responsibility! If the affair could 
seem to have been taken quite out of his 
hands! He will refer the matter to the 
Senate ; he will make it appear highly 
“* proper ”—indeed, “ necessary ”"—so to 
do; he will then have it understood, that 
he “ wished to reject” the British pro- 
posal, but that the Senate would have 
it, and “ courtesy towards that excellent 
body” forced him to conform. The pro- 
position is accordingly sent to the Senate, 
and in the Message (confidential ac- 
companying it, he uses a deal of dis. 
criminate reasoning, which eventually 
made public would show the entire pro- 
priety of a step he had never before 
dreamed of adopting. 


**General Washington,” he says, “re- 
peatedly consulted the Senate and asked 
their previous advice, to which he always 
conformed his action. The Senate are a 
branch of the treaty-making power, and by 
consulting them in advance to his own 
action, the President secures harmony 
of action between that body and himself 
The Senate are, moreover, a branch of the 
war-making power, and it may be eminent- 
ly proper for the Executive to take the 
opinion and advice of that body in advance 
upon any great question which may in- 
volve in its decision the issue of peace ot 
war.” Moreover—* recent debates and 
proceedings in Congress render it, in my 
judgment, not only respectful, but neces- 
sary and proper.” 


All this is undoubtedly truae—but how 
late was it entering the Executive mind! 
Would it not have Be equally “« respect- 
ful” and * proper*—was it not equally 
** necessary ”—to consult the treaty-mak- 
ing, war-making Senate before—to take 
its advice, for instance, before the offer 
to arbitrate was so summarily rejected : 
Was it well to be ignorant of what 
“General Washington repeatedly did,” 
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and let the country suffer months of ruin- 
ous uncertainty and depression before 
discovering that the counsels of that 
body might help along the wisdom of 
the President ? 

Having demonstrated the courtesy of 
the step, and the extreme desirableness 
of “ harmonious action” between him- 
self and them, he takes occasion to de- 
clare that he is still for 54° 40’, and if 
they will have him accept such a propo- 
sition, Why, of course, the responsibility 
must rest upon them. 


“ My opinions and my action on the 
Oregon question were fully made known 
to Congress in my annual Message of the 
2d of December last, and the opinions 
therein expressed remain unchanged.” 

*‘ Shoald the Senate,” he adds, ** by the 
Constitutional majority required for the 
ratification of Treaties, advise the accept- 
ance of this proposition, or advise it with 
such modifications as they may upon full 
deliberation deem proper, I shall con- 
form my action to their advice.” 


With what sagacity does that beautiful 
race-horse of a bird, the ostrich, stick its 
head, when hard pushed, under a bush 
and imagine that ai? its featherless pos- 
teriors, from the eyes backwards, are 
entirely concealed ! 

Such was the Message ;—and “ The 
Organ,” with other Democratic presses, 
were then commissioned to say, that the 
President wished the Senate to advise 
him not to accept the British offer. No 
janet could be more evidently false. 

e knew perfectly well, that the body of 
the Senate had never favored the extreme 
claims which he had assumed; and he 
knew that they were anxious to settle 
the question. This he knew when he 
referred the proposition to them. But 
fearing that not only his own party in 
the Senate, but the Whigs, might be dis- 
posed to hold him to the responsibility 
which he had so long arrogated, and re- 
fer the question back to himself, he added 
a concise clause :—* Should the Senate, 
however, decline to give such advice, or 
to express any opinion on the subject, I 
shall consider it my duty to reject the 
offer.” Here was the alternative: take 
this responsibility upon yourselves— 
save me from eating my own words—or 
keep the question unsettled and the coun- 
¢ indefinitely disturbed and anxious. 
Mean and miserable subterfuge! As if 
it were necessary for a man to cherish 
his “ consistency,” who, by a public let- 
ter, written with deliberate purpose to 
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deceive, had risen to power and betrayed 
the nation! But we consider it a fortu- 
nate thing that our government is so con- 
structed, that a place can be provided by 
which an Executive of such qualities 
ean creep from under a burden of duties 
and of trusts. Had not Mr. Polk found, 
or thought he had found, such a “ hole 
of escape,” should we have obtained 
the Oregon Treaty? We think not. 
He had been forced to know what 
was right in settling the question. But 
it is necessary to be consistent! He 
would have negotiated, wavered, re- 
fused, till the powerful government in 
treaty with us, justly irritated, would 
have decided upon war, as the easiest 
method of ending so fruitless a contro- 
versy. 

Happily, a majority of the Senate, are 
wise and calm-minded men. The treaty, 
as it came to them, was plainly defective, 
and disadvantageous in two or three re- 
spects. It does not specify with sufficient 
distinctness to avoid, we fear, future 
troublesome controversies, the guaranties 
of the possessory rights and lands of Brit- 
ish subjects on both sides of the Colum- 
bia river. Especially, it conceded, not 
only the lower end of Vancouver’s Island— 
which was entirely right—but the perpe- 
tual navigation of the Columbia, a point 
quite worthy of hesitation on our part, 
and about which the President and his 
whole party had uttered the most particular 
denunciations. It was also evident, from 
Mr. McLane’s letter to the Secretary of 
State, that this treaty was not England’s 
ultimatum ; but intended to re-open the 
negotiation, with the prospect of a demand 
on our part, that the free navigation of 
that river should be confined to a term of 
years; and this demand would probably 
have been yielded to. But the Senate dared 
not, by any modification, trust it back 
again to the uncertain action of the Exec- 
utive, or in any form to the hands ofa 
bungling negotiation. They, therefore, 
ratified it, as it stood ; and the President, 
with a saving of consistency which must 
gratify all his friends, signed it. The 
terms of the Treaty are as follows: 


** AnTICLE 1.—‘ From the point on the 
49th parallel of north latitude, where the 
boundary, laid down in existing treaties and 
conventions between Great Britain and the 
United States, terminates, the line of boun- 
dary between the territories of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty and those of the United States 
shall be continued westward along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude to the middle of 
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the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver’s Island, and thence south- 
erly through the middle of the said chan- 
nel, and of Fuca Straits, to the Pacific 
Ocean; provided, however, that the navi- 
gation sf the said channel and straits, south 
of the 49th parallel of north latitude, remain 
free and open to both parties.’ 

“ARTICLE 2.—‘ From the point at 
which the 49th parallel of north latitude 
shall be found to intersect the great northern 
branch of the Columbia river, the navi- 
gation of the said branch shall be free and 
open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
to all British subjects trading with the 
same, to the point where the said branch 
meets the main stream of the Columbia, 
and thence down the said main stream to 
the ocean, with free access into and 
through the said river or rivers, it being 
understood that all the usual portages 
along the line thus described, shall in like 
manner be free and open. In navigating 
the said river or rivers, British subjects, 
with their goods and produce, shall be 
treated on the same footing as citizens of 
the United States; it being, however, 
always understood that nothing in this 
article shall be construed as preventing, 
or intended to prevent, the Government of 
the United States from making any regu- 
lations respecting the navigation of the 
said river or rivers, not inconsistent with 
the present treaty.’ 

** ARTicLE 3.—In the future appropri- 
ations of the territory south of the 49th 
parallel of north latitude, as provided in 
the first article of this treaty, the possess- 
ory rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and of all British subjects who may be 
already in the occupation of land or other 
property lawfully acquired within the said 
territory shall be respected. 

** ARTICLE 4.—The farms, lands, and 
other property of every description, be- 
longing to the Puget’s Sound Agricultural 
Company, on the north side of the Colum- 
bia river, shall be confirmed to the said 
Company. In case, however, the situation 
of those farms and lands should be con- 
sidered by the United States to be of public 
and political importance, and the United 
States Government should signify a desire 
to obtain possession of the whole or of any 
part thereof, the property so required shall 

transferred to the said Government at a 
proper valuation to be agreed upon between 
the parties. 

‘“* ARTICLE 5.—The present Treaty shall 
be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and censent 
of the Senate thereof, and by Her Britannic 
Majesty ; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London at the expiration of 
six months from the date thereof, or sconer 
if possible.” 
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Such is the difference between what 
was to be and what is. To whom now 
are these articles honorable, to whom 
dishonorable? They are honorable 
enough to the people of this country: 
for, in point of terntory, they have ob. 
tained all that the real body of them 
were willing to compromise upon, but 
were united in demanding, together with 
some of the finest harbors, those lying in 
Fuca’s Straits, that are to be found in the 
world. And as to the Columbia, though 
Great Britain had undoubtedly no right 
whatever for demanding the free passage 
of that river in perpetuity ; yet it will 
not discredit the Senate of the United 
States, that they were willing, for the 
sake of a compromise, to make a conces- 
sion of what is the most difficult to con- 
cede, a point of honor. It is, in reality, 
but a point of honor, since in times of 
peace, the navigation, on any great scale, 
of a river running seven hundred miles 
through the territory of another nation, 
and broken by numerous rapids and 
waterfalls, will be to British subjects 
practically impossible; and in time of 
war the river could be effectually shut 
away from them. 

To the Whig party, and a few high- 
principled men from the opposing ranks, 
this treaty is altogether honorable. It is 
mainly that which they have always de- 
sired. They said, “We want nothing 
above the 49th parallel; we can concede 
nothing below it ;” and it cannot fail to 
be always considered that the credit 
of so settling the question was due, 
and due alone, to this portion of the 
community, and the Houses of Con- 
gress. 

But to the Loco-Foco party, to its 
stump orators and caucus officers, to its 
vituperative press and declamatory Con- 
gressmen, to its wavering and double- 
minded Executive, to all, (except two or 
three senators and Mr. Buchanan, for his 
able exposition of the original Spanish 
title,) what are the terms of this treaty 
but a historical disgrace? The history 
we have just given is a sufficient answer. 
We have nothing further to add—but 
this nation will surely ask themselves, 
whether a party and an administration, 
who have conducted one great question 
in so unscrupulous and dangerous a 
manner, are any longer to be trusted 
with the management of others equally 
important. 
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THOUGHTS, FEELINGS AND FANCIES. 


FLOWERS. 


A BEAUTIFUL custom—one which I 
should like to see introduced into this 
country—prevails in some parts of Eu- 
rope, of scattering periodical offerings of 
fresh flowers upon the graves of departed 
friends. Flowers are esteemed by us, 
not so much on account of their extrinsic 
beauty—their glowing hues and genial 
fragrance-——as because they have long 
been regarded as emblems of mortality— 
because they are associated in our minds 
with the idea of mutation and decay. 
Are they not, then, the most appropriate 
tributes we can place over the decaying 
forms of those whom we once loved, and 
now in sadness lament ? 


ETIQUETTE. 


The rules of etiquette were established 
by women, for the benefit of women, and 
are suited only to the nature of women ; 
and a too punctilious observance of them 
by aman goes to show that over refine- 
ment has nearly unsexed him. It is not 
meet that the strong, free limbs of man- 
hood should be fettered by the silken 
threads of ceremony—threads wove by 
triflers in the loom of Idleness—nor 
that the graces should be cultivated at 
the expense of that frank, open, and 
flowing courtesy which is in truth the 
highest mark of the true gentleman. 


CHARACTER. 


It is exceedingly difficult to pronounce 
upon the character of some men’s minds, 
for the sufficient reason that they seem to 
have no minds at all. 


Great warriors, like great earthquakes, 
are principally remembered for the mis- 
chief they have done. 


MANNERS OF THE LEARNED. 


The learned man seldom makes other 
than a poor figure in society. It is as if 
his wisdom was not his own, but all 
begged, borrowed, or stolen from books. 
However sensible he may be when busied 
at his desk, or in his library, he rarely 
unites to his character of an accomplished 
scholar, the manners, ease and dignity, 
of aman of the world. Half his time 
out of the drawing-room, if he goes atall 


into society, is spent in lamenting the 
mistakes and blunders of etiquette com- 
mitted in it. Learned women are still 
worse, and it is their inattention to the 
duties of their situation that makes the 
phrase blue-stocking one of such stinging 
reproach. I never , wees a female lauded 
for her attainments but there comes into 
my fancy a picture of a woman with 
stockings down at the heel, hair un- 
combed, dress disordered, hands unwash- 
ed, and her whole appearance denoting 
disregard for the usual elegancies, 
of female deportment. Such persons 
bring contempt upon the profession 
of literature, of which they are unworthy 
members. Of what use is it that a wo- 
man can prate about Bacon, if she cannot 
cook a slice of it; and how inconsistent 
it is for her to be versed in matters of 
taste, when she outrages good taste in her 


general appearance ? 


Certain young ladies, when in the pres- 
ence of their lovers, maintain a prudent 
reserve and silence—wisely concluding 
they will imagine in them all the excel- 
lence they seek to find. 


There are a good many people in the 
world who spend half their time in think- 
ing what they would do if they were rich, 
and the other half in conjecturing what the 
devil they shall do as they are not. 


THE WORLD. 


What a bugbear is the world, and in 
what awe does ithold us? What willit 
say? is a question at which even the 
boldest must give pause. It exercises the 
severest espionage over us, and calls us 
rigidly to account for all our actions; it 
requires us to stand cap in hand to it, to 
bow and cringe before it, to obey its be- 
hests and to fear its censure. And yet 
this puissant world is, after all, but a 
very foolish, and often a very evil-mind- 
ed world. Some whom it has pronounced 
great must needs themselves have been 
surprised at such a decision : tenacious of 
error, and slow to receive new truths, it 
has made martyrs of the good, and perse- 
cuted the wise: selfish and tyrannical, it 
fawns on the strong and oppresses the 
weak : corrupt, its opinions can be bought 
by show: capricious, it has its favorites 
whom it intoxicates with its praises— 
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but they are not long such—caressed to- 
day, they are discarded to-morrow. Such 
is the world ; in striving to please which 
we displease the gods, and to which we 
cannot be true without being false to our- 
selves. 


There are some natures that are acted 
upon by circumstance as the Molian harp 
is acted upon by the winds—the music of 
their tempers being constantly varied as 
they are affected by the rude weather of 
stormy fortune, or the softer, balmier, and 
less disturbed atmosphere of joy and glad- 
ness. 


It is because we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves that we are so anxious to have 
others think well of us, and were we 
conscious of meriting their good, we 
would care less for their ill, opinions. 


The highest excellence is seldom at- 
tained in more than one vocation. The 
roads leading to distinction in separate 
pursuits diverge, and the nearer we ap- 

roach the one, the farther we recede 
rom the other. 


DECISION, 


I once heard a gentleman, remarkable 
for promptly disposing of any business 
on his hands, observe that he knew of 
no better rule for cooking a beefsteak than 
that furnished by Shakspeare: _ 


“Tf it were done,” &c. 


This was putting the question of deci- 
sion in a humorous and at the same time 
forcible shape. When the mind is made 
up to do a thing, delay breeds delay, and 
one pernicious example is the occasion of 
many, until our purpose becomes halting, 
and we limp, when we ought to run to- 
wards our object. When a man com- 
plains of being ill-treated by fortune, it is 
enough to excite a suspicion that he is 
making fortune the scape-goat of his in- 
dolence. He bas missed his mark, it will 
be said of him, from loitering on the road 
which leads to it. The day of all days, 
then, is to-day; the hour of all hours— 
the present. 

There is one form of decision which 
originates in the will, and gets no farther 
than that. It prevails among those be- 
tween whose resolves and whose execu- 
tions there exists a long tract of untray- 
eled country. They take up purposes 
with enthusiasm, and lay them down with 
indifference ; their strong resolves end in 
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weak performances. To decide upon too 
many things, as with them, is to decide 
upon potyng. 

Perhaps the most illustrious example 
of decision of character—of the ability to 
do instantly and with energy whatever it 
is expedient todo—was that of Milton. He 
who would write heroic poems, said this 
great man, his whole life must be a hero- 
ic poem. Heacted up to “ the height of 
his great argument.” Blind, in poverty 
and in disgrace, with no eye to beam en- 
couragement upon him, and no heart to 
cheer him in his lonely labors, he yet had 
the decision to commence, and the reso. 
lution to complete, what the world has 
acknowledged to be one of its greatest 
master-pieces of art. 


There are none so low but they have 
their triumphs. Small successes suffice 
for small souls. 


It is a sore evil for a female to be with- 
out personal attractions, as with men the 
eye is the arbiter of all qualities in the 
sex. Her beauty is her capital—her 
worth in the market matrimonial depends 
upon it. With her the Virtues are rev- 
erenced only when they are accompanied 
by the Graces. The sex understand this 
very well, and hence they seek mainly to 
make captive the eye, knowing the mind 
and heart will follow as a matter of 
course. Madame De Stael, in the height 
of her career, and when her reputa- 
tion was at its zenith, is said to have re- 
marked that she would cheerfully ex- 
change all that her genius had won for 
her, for a share of that beauty which she 
so much envied in others of her sex. 


A bachelor is one whose stock of love, 
sympathy and affection is so small that 
he cannot afford to share it with another, 
but must e’en keep it all for himself. 


There are eras in our spirit’s existence, 
as there are eras in our fortunes: eras, 
when the fate of the character hangs sus- 
pended upon some act of volition, some 
determination of the will. 


An ambition to excel in petty things 
obstructs the progress to nobler aims. 
The aspiring spirit, like the winged eagle, 
should keep its gaze steadily fixed on the 
sun toward which it soars. 


The highest moral and religious truths 
are as yet only recognized in theory, 10 
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the closet, in our moments of grief, soli- 
tude, or reflection. We leave them be- 
hind us When we engage in the active 
duties of life, and allow ourselves to be 
verned by the more practical, and per- 
aps practicable, maxims of interest or 


LOPE DE VEGA. 


Lope de Vega boasted of writing a 
onal before breakfast. Perhaps the 
breakfast was as bad as the comedy—if 
so the delay is accounted for. 


The generality of wooers seem to have 
an impression that the roads to a wo- 
man’s heart are four—through her eye, 
her ear, her vanity, and down her throat ; 
for which reason they dress at her, talk 
at her, say sweet things to her, and treat 
her to sweet things. 


' It is difficult to say which is the great- 
est evil—to have too violent passions, or 
to be entirely devoid of them. When 
controlled with firmness, directed by the 
moral judgment, and hallowed by the 
imagination, they are the vivifiers and 
uickeners of our being, and without 
them there can be no energy of charac- 
ter. 


There is butone greater absurdity than 
that of a man aiming to know himself, 
“ae is, for him to think he knows him- 
self. 


The character of men may, in some in- 
stances and to some extent, be conjec- 
tured by observing the style of female 
beauty they admire. Says one, an ardent 
admirer of the sex: ‘There must be 
something intellectual in the face that 
fascinates me—the heart must speak in 
it. Mere pretty pieces of rose-colored 
flesh, prettily put together, I am not fond 
of, for the same reason that I dislike a 
certain poet’s verses—because they con- 
tain no meaning. 


True poetry is the disclosure of the real 
but half-hidden import, the subtler sense 
and spirit of things, and not, as the mat- 
ter-ol-fact, to whom poetry must ever be 
«‘a sealed book,” are apt to imagine, the 
artificial expression of artificial thoughts 
and feelings. 


In the assurance of strength there is 
strength, and they are the weakest, how- 
ever strong, who have no faith in them- 
selves or their powers. 





EMILY. 


SOME MEMORIES IN THE GLASS OF TENNYSON. 


Lorry little Emily, 
Dimpled, dazzling Emily, 
Throned within my inmost heart, 
There thou shalt be, as thou art, 
My soul-exalting, pure ideal. 
Ever present to my thought, 
Mine eyes shall wake and close 
On thy image, though unsought. 
Unfading, changeless, still it glows,— 
Still it sparkles, dimples, dances, 
In my waking, sleeping fancies, 
As if, no phantom, it were real. 
{ cannot clasp nor follow it; 
For, like thyself, *twill ever flit 
__ With a far off goddess-grace, 
With chaining, yet forbidding, eye ; 
1 bless, I ban, that little face, 
Floating ever in airy space ; 
1 frown and mutter—then smile and sigh ; 
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Emily. 


I cannot love thee, 
Yet must adore thee, 
Majestic little Emily. 


Four years I saw thee budding 
From a tiny, romping girl, — 
With saucy eye and careless curl, 

Darting off with sudden whirl, 
Half in glee, and half surprise, 
When I praised thy jetty eyes ; 
I saw four summers flooding 
Thine eyes with love and light, 
Until they seemed, 
So full they beamed, 
Like drops of dreamy darkness cut 
From the very heart of nght,— 
Each tipt and burning with a bright 
And glorious star. 1 saw thy form 
Round into rosy loveliness ; 
Each wavy outline, full and warm, 
Of thine ivory neck and arm 
Filling as fills the maiden moon, 
What time she pants in loving June ; 
Each long and sunny chesnut tress, 
*Neath which thy girlish glances shot, 
Now gathered in a Grecian knot 
Demure and simple. ¥et no look 
Of nun-like meekness didst thou wear ; 
For still the dimples of thy cheek 
Danced in and out with roguish leer, 
As if a playing hide and seek ; 
And while they danced thou wouldst not brook 
The liberty their beckoning gave ; 
For thou recoiledst proudly grave, 
Burying thy softly-moulded chin 
In thy cushioned, haughty throat, 
Which, curving lightly downward, did begin 
To bud into a second baby-chin. 
Each wavy outline, full and warm, 
Revealed thy little, full orbed form,— 
Yet not voluptuous and gross, 
But mistily it aed to float, 
As soft and yenly cloudlets glide, 
Trembling to zephyrs’ lightest toss, 
In the far-off, summer skies : 
And ever from thy sun-lit eyes, 
Soul-sparkles overflowed and fell, 
As from a bubbling, crystal well ; 
And ever from thy rose-lips musical, 
A silver eloquence would slide. 
O thou so ee ‘and wise !— 
A very sage in fairy-guise, 
So fall of ple we and pride— 
The holy pride of loveliness ; 
°T would seem that wayward Nature tried 
How much of beauty she might press, 
How much of intellect and grace, 
In how little, charming space. 
Blest be the air thou dost displace,— 
Or movest not; for not of earth, 
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But all of heaven and all divine, 
Thou canst not turn from dust to dust, 
But, cloud dissolved to cloud, thou must 
Exhale to skies that gave thee birth. 
I would not, could I, call thee mine,— 
Not wed thee,—nay I would not trust 
To see thee with these tranced eyes 


Steeped deep in 


den memories, 


Lest it should b the dreamy charm 
That lingers in thy flitting form,— 
Lest the living, breathing Real 
Shatter the statue-like Ideal, 
That, shrined within my early heart, 
Has gathered to itself a part, 
Of every ripening fancy, till _ 
A shadowy glory, flushed and still, 
Doth all my silent spirit fill ; 
Oh, I cannot—would not love thee, 
Yet would ever worship thee, 
Dear, divinest Emily. 





JULIETTA; OR, THE BEAUTIFUL HEAD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LYSER. 


BY MRS. 


8ST. 


SIMON, 


_ INTRODUCTION. 


Tue house of the banker C *** in 
L——, is the rendezvous of all the most 
distinguished s ers, Who are in the 
habit of visiting the fairs held in that 
town. Each one is there certain of the 
most friendly reception, as well as of the 
most agreeable entertainment, at his 
weekly soirées, where intelligent men, 
beautiful women maidens, together 
with excellent wines, are to be found in 
abundance. 

A young merchant, who had just re- 
turned from Paris, brought with him 
many letters of recommendation to the 
banker, and received an invitation to his 
house the same evening. 

When, at the appointed hour, he en- 
tered the gaily decorated and brilliantly 
lignes saloon, he found the a _ 
of the guests already assembled. 
lady of the house received him with the 
grace which was peculiar to her; she 
presented him to the rest of the company, 
and, without farther ceremony, he was 
soon drawn into the conversation, which, 
fettered by no restraint, touched upon 
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the most remarkable occurrences and per- 
sonages of the day. 

Of the latter, the most interesting, 
without doubt, was the great dramatic 
vocalist Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient, 
who the evening before had finished her 
engagement at in the character of 
Desdemo 


na. 

Fortune had been favorable to the 
young merchant. He had seen this act- 
ress in Paris, and was able, therefore, to 
speak of the impression which her excel- 
lent representations had produced in a 
sphere worthy of her abilities. 

The fair mistress of the house smiled, 
and said, ‘that in L——, in truth, no 
Malibran and Pasta, no Rubini and La- 
blache, had served as a foil to this admi- 
rable artist. 

When the discourse had once turned 
upon Paris, they were not satisfied with 
leaving it, after discussing the Italian 
Opera merely. They inquired of the 
young merchant concerning things that 

e knew, and concerning things that he 
did not know; concerning the Boule- 
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vards—the Bourse—the Café des nou- 
veautés—Pére la Chaise—Chamber of 
Deputies, &c., &c. But above all things 
they asked after the authors of the new 
romantic school: Victor Hugo, Monsieur 
de Balzac, Alexander Dumas and Eugene 
Sue. I[n particular, many young dames 
wished to know how Victor Hugo 
looked. 

«* And his wife ?” cried a pretty maid- 
en. ‘ He is married, I hear, and on his 
wedding day wrote his dreadful * Last 
Days of a Condemned Criminal.’ ” 

All laughed; and the master of the 
house maintained that a taste for the 
gloomy and fearful (which distinguished 
the romantic school in so high a degree) 
was at least as prevalent among the 
beauties of L—— as among the fair Pa- 
risians; and that Victor Hugo could not 
do them a greater favor, than to work 
up in his manner, the history of those 
two actors who had been lately executed 
at Lyons. 

«An ordinary Othello story ;” said a 
young man who had entered unobserved. 
«IT know a better, a more terrible: plot- 
for that author.” 

The whole company was in commo- 
tion—the men arose, the women whis- 
pered together. 

The master of the house and his wife 
gave the new comer a friendly reception, 
and introduced him to the young mer- 
chant as the celebrated physician and 
brilliant writer, Adelbert. 

A pretty maiden with a fair, bright 

complexion, had approached him. * If 
that is the case,” she said in a flattering 
tone, ** you must relate the story to us. 
And besides, you have been idle long 
enough; I no longer find anything of 
yours in the magazines, let me watch as 
i will. “ Relate it then.” 
. All joined in expressing the same wish, 
and the Doctor, with a low bow, replied : 
‘««[ willingly accede to your request. I 
confess, indeed, that I am doing a service 
to myself in imparting the secret to oth- 
ers. The last representation of our ad- 
mirable countrywoman upon the boards 
moved me with strange power, and 
awaked in my bosom remembrances that 
have long slumbered; remembrances 
that I thought dead within me. To own 
the truth, the dreadful event which [ am 
about to relate has an immediate refer- 
ence to myself.” 

The company took their seats in a 
half circle around the physician, waiting 
in anxious suspense, and he began: 
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From my earliest youth I displayed 
great partiality for the study of anatomy 
There was not an anatomical theatre 
within my reach that I did not visit, and 
I was considered an able and dexterous 
dissector, even by anatomists themselves. 

It must be about ten years since I pur- 
sued my studies in The dis. 
sector to the anatomical theatre of that 

lace, was one of the most able men in 

is department. Devoted, body and soul, 
to his art, the medical world 1s indebted 
to him for many important discoveries; 
and his recent decease at an advanced 
age was universally deplored, both at 
home and abroad. 

As he was passionately interested in 
everything which concerned science, |, 
not less enthusiastic and inquisitive than 
himself, was just his man, (as he called 
me,) although at that time I was bu 
eighteen years of age. He employed me 
as his assistant ia his most important 
labors, and with unwearied patience 
gave me all the information I desired 
concerning his curious preparations, most 
of which were the work of his own 
hands. 

The study of Psychology and Physi- 
ognomy, interesting to every great anat- 
omist, was of the highest importance in 
his eyes; and no subject in the least de- 
gree remarkable was dissected, before a 
drawing of the features had been pre- 
pared by him with the utmost care. For 
this purpose he employed, at his own 
expense, a young artist whom we now 
admire as one of our most spirited de- 
lineators of character. 

But more than this! regardless of cost 
or labor, he had for more than forty 
years been busied in framing a collection, 
unique in its way, of the heads of exe- 
cuted criminals, and of those who had 
committed suicide. Thanks to his rare 
skill, he was enabled to preserve them 
in spirits in such a manner, that, even 
after thirty years and more, not the least 
change was visible in the features, so 
that it seemed as if the person had but 
just breathed his last. 

It was no easy matter, however, to 
obtain a sight of this collection, as the 
anatomist was a strange fellow at times, 
and would then behave in a surly and 
em 4 manner to those who visited 

im; nay, oftentimes treated them with 
excessive rudeness, especially when he 
observed that their object was mere or- 
dinary curiosity. 
I was thus obliged to wait long before 
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I was allowed entrance to this sanctua- 
rium. At last, however, he held me 
worthy of this favor; for as on one oc- 
casion I spoke of a barber who had been 
executed ten years before, and whose 
head was preserved in his collection, 
and asked him whether an expression of 
pain or any distortion of the features 
were visible in the face, he replied, 
« You can see for yourself,” and beck- 
oned to me to follow him. 

We walked through the hall where 
his ordinary preparations were arranged, 
at the end of which he unlocked a door, 
which led into a small, but lofty vaulted 
chamber. Leaden chests stood around 
against the walls, furnished with glass 
covers—in these the heads were pre- 
served. The Anatomist first took out 
the head of the barber, and placed it in 
my hands; it was a stout, heavy head, 
well shaped, and apparently that of a 
man of thirty years. The color was 
brownish, the features calm and destitute 
of every expression of pain, or of even 
the least distortion. 

We then went from chest to chest, 
from head to head; and among those 
who had died by suicide we found some 
hideous vi 

We had reached the last chest; it was 
not furnished with a glass cover like the 
rest, but with one of lead, securely fast- 
ened with a curious padlock. 

«And here?” I asked. The Anato- 
mist glanced now upon me, now upon 
the chest, and seemed irresolute whether 
to om it or not. He at last drew a 
small key from his bosom, and unlocked 
it. 1 stepped nearer. 

“ Gently !” he cried, as I laid my 
hand upon the cover. ‘ You must first 
promise me, never, so long as I live, to 
disclose to mortal man a word concern- 
ing this chest, or concerning what it 
contains. The devil! it might cost me 
dear! When I am dead, in *s name, 
then, yes, then you may speak ; and to 
this end I will give you a full history of 
this head, which you may dress out to 
your heart’s content; although, as I 
think, this is scarcely necessary, since 
the said history is singular enough in it- 
self. Well! will you promise to be 
silent ?” 

Of course I promised. 

The Anatomist now quickly opened 
the chest, thrust in his hand, and drew 
forth by its long fair locks a head—a 
head, at the sight of which my senses 
nearly deserted me. 
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The narrator paused, almost as if he 
regretted having begun the story, and 
dreaded to proceed. 

“Well!” cried the beautiful hostess, 
after a pause; “ well, doctor! continue! 
was the head so terribly frightful, then ?” 

Passing the palm of his hand across 
his brow, the Doctor, with a singular 
smile, replied: * Frightful? Oh, Mad- 
ame! it was the head of a surpassingly 
beautiful maiden of scarcely twenty 
years of age.” 

«Oh, heavens !” echoed from the lips 
of all the women, and even the men 
glanced in astonishment upon the speak- 
er. The latter continued : 

In vain do I strive after words where- 
with to describe to you the charm which 
beamed upon me from every feature ! 
The form of the face was the loveliest 
oval, and although its lines were marked 
with great clearness and distinctness, yet 
they were blended together in infinite 
softness and fullness of youth. The 
finely arched brow was of dazzling 
whiteness, which was rendered the more 
striking by the color of the eyebrows, 
which were strangely dark, in compari- 
son with the long fair locks which fell 
clustering from the head. The eyes 
were gently closed, and shaded by long, 
dark lashes. But hideous death itself 
had not been able to erase a soft, ros 
hue from the voluptuously formed half- 
opened lips—a spectator, in short, might 
have imagined that he was gazing upon 
a maiden wrapped in a sweet sleep, ex- 
cept for the torn, loose edges of skin, 
which, about a hand’s breath lower upon 
the beautifully-shaped neck, proclaimed 
but too clearly—* This head fell upon 
the scaffold !” 

I know not how the head came in my 
hands; how long I held it, and with un- 
speakable pleasure and unspeakable ter- 
ror gazed upon its fair features. When 
I was first conscious of myself again, 
and beheld the Anatomist standing near 
me, I started, for in the eyes of this 
man, who was by no means remarkable 
for his sensibility, there glimmered a 
tear. 

Without uttering a word, he took the 
beautiful head gently from my hands, 
enveloped it in its fair locks, and locked 
it carefully in the chest. He then led 
me out of the chamber, pressed my hand 
in his, and told me to wait for him in 
his study. I tottered thither half sense- 
less. In a few moments he followed 
me, and related the promised history of 
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the beautiful Julietta. Every word he 
uttered was stamped deeply upon my 
memory, and you will hear it exactly as 
he told it to me. 


THE HISTORY OF JULIETTA. 


You know, (began the Anatomist)— 
you know, as well as myself and every 
true anatomist, that although we do not 
fear to commune with death, and daily 
and hourly make close acquaintance 
with its victims, yet we look upon it as 
a fearfully serious subject, and are by no 
means so careless of its terrors as many 
people seem to believe. 

ve are the enigmas of Life, yet we 
often succeed in solving them. But who 
can solve those of the realm of Death ? 

The ordinary observer beholds the 
lifeless tenement in the coffin—upon the 
marble table—perhaps, also, upon the 
wheel and the gallows; and if he hap- 
pen to be what is called an esprit fort, 
or a rude student who has cut and 
carved through a winter’s term, he opens 
a wide mouth, and speaks: “ That is 
the end of the song! all is vanity.” 

In my opinion, however, as little as 
we know where is the beginning, so 
little do we know where is the end. 
The latter commences with the presence 
of visible death, as little as life com- 
mences with the first motions of the em- 
bryo. Silently and imperceptibly labor 
the powers of nature; for creation and 
dissolution border so closely upon each 
other, that, with our blunted senses, we 
are incapable of distinguishing them. 
With all our toil, with years of untirin 
industry, we arrive at nothing whic 
approaches to certainty. When after a 
long and anxious search, aided by the 
knife and the microscope, we have made 
a discovery, and prepare to give it a fit- 
ting place in our system—a new discov- 
ery appears, and throws all our old sys- 
tems into confusion. 

This relation of Life to Death, of the 
Spirit to the Body, almost turns the brain 
when we ponder 190 long upon it. But 
enongh of this! ; 

[ spoke of Julietta’s tragic fate as sin- 
ular. Listen, and then judge whether 
was right. 

It was in the year 1780—I was then 
just commencing my studies—when it 
happened that all * * * * (the city where 
I 5 lived) was busied about a certain 
Count Alfred. He was the subject of 
daily conversation in all the circles of 
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the fashionable world—courtiers, artists, 
scholars—all had something to say of 
him ; whether truth or falsehood it was 
indifferent, so that they had something 
to relate of him to each other. 

Count Alfred was in truth a remarka- 
ble character! I do not refer to the pe. 
culiarities of babit that distinguished 
him from other young men of the day; 
that, in defiance of fashion, be wore his 
own chesnut hair, falling in natural locks 
about his head and upon his shoulders ; 
that, railing at the uncomely mode of 
ap arel which then prevailed, he dressed, 
although expensively, yet simply and 
naturally ; and other things of the kind 
which attracted the gaze and excited the 
wonder of the public. But it seemed as 
if he were destined by Providence to 
play, at some future time, a distinguished 
part. Prodigally endowed by nature, 
both in mind and body, the youngest 
son of a noble Austrian family, he had 
been designed for the church. He es- 
eaped from home with a trifling sum, 


. went to Italy, and lived fora long time 


under an assumed name in Rome, where 
his spirited designs and sketches, as well 
as his masterly performance upon the 
violin, excited unusual attention among 
artists. 

Various noble deeds of magnanimity 
and generosity were related of him, yet 
still there was something in his manner 
which repulsed all men from intimate 
intercourse with him. Each one who 
endeavored to approach him upon fa- 
miliar terms, very soon avoided him 
again ; and he avoided all men. 

But do not imagine, on this account, 
that he played the part of a cynic or 
oddfellow, or demeaned himself like one 
of our much-admired “ victims,” who, 
hunted by fate, and resigning all the 
joys of life. walk around, clothed in 
black, with a pale face, exhibiting the 
traits of mighty scorn and contempt of 
mankind, without having seen more of 
the world than Berlin and Kieritz, with 
perhaps an acid spring and a mineral 
bath. On the contrary, though he may 
have felt something like contempt for 
the petty swarm by which he was 
surrounded, yet he avoided them no 
farther than was necessary, in exclud- 
ing them from his close and intimate 
friendship. In other respects he led a 
life of pleasure, such as a man of the 
world alone is capable of leading, and 
loved society, wine, women and music 
beyond measure. 
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His family had long sought for him in 
vain. His elder brothers died one after 
the other; and now the only prop of 
his house, he discovered his place of 
retreat to his relatives, became reconciled 
to them, and his father dying soon after, 
he was left the master of a large estate. 

He now left Rome, traveled around in 
Germany, and came at last to ****, 
where he found many of his Italian ac- 
quaintances, and among them the Prince 
himseli, who kindly invited him to spend 
some time at his court. 

His fame, which had preceded him 
from Rome, was soon confirmed in ****, 
both in good as well as in evil, and it 
was not long before he had as many en- 
emies as acquaintances, especially among 
husbands, lovers and careful fathers. 
And perhaps not without cause indeed ! 
for,a second Don Juan, he understood 
the art of casting his fetters about the 
hearts of women, so that they were un- 
able to get free, and, maddened by pas- 
sionate love, of their own choice, com- 
pleted their own destruction. 

He drew many quarrels upon himself 
on this account; but as he invariably 
confronted his enemies with impertur- 
bable calmness, and manifested such a 
contempt of death, as excited the sus- 
picion that he was weary of his life, and 
wished, perhaps, to get rid of it quickly 
and easily in a duel, they were careful 
not to pe matters to this extremity, 
especially as he was considered a favor- 
ite of the Prince, and as no law existed 
in Germany, y which a seducer could 
be punished, if the victims of his wiles 
were disposed to favor the culprit. On 
a sudden, however, Alfred appeared en- 
tirely changed, He broke off all his 
connections which were of a frivolous 
character; he put an end to his wild 
revels, and became more mild and con- 
fiding toward his nearest acquaintances. 

This transformation remained for a 
long while a mystery to the public, until 
one of his most intimate companions— 
whom he himself in his good hours 
called his friend—a young physician, (he 
is now old and relates this to you,) gave 
an explanation of it. 

Alfred loved ! 

_A young, innocent maiden had won 
his heart. She was an actress at the 
Prince’s theatre, endowed with remarka- 
ble beauty, and of a gentle, amiable na- 
ture. Alfred loved her with all the 
warmth and purity of a first love—and 
with reason ; for he had previously en- 


deavored to ensnare the heart of Emilia, 
(thus she was called,) and to Jure her 
from the path of virtue. His purpose 
long remained a secret to the maiden, 
and in child-like confidence she resigned 
herself to the full glow of her emotions ; 
but when he unfolded his designs, ac- 
compan ng his entreaties by the most 
splendid offers, she fell weeping into his 
arms, and exclaimed in despair: ** Ah! 
have you not the least love for me ?” 

The words darted like a flash of 
lightning through the night of his soul! 
She loved him, and he had wished to 
destroy her. Deeply moved, he clasped 
her in his arms, and cried in an implor- 
ing tone: ** Forgive me! I love thee! 
forgive, and be my wife! I will become 
worthy of thee.” 

He kept his word! After the lapse of 
a few weeks, he made known his be 
trothal with Emilia, and henceforth lived 
only for her; watched to fulfill her every 
wish, and tarried impatiently for the day 
which should unite her to him for ever. 

But it was otherwise ordered! Emilia’s 
health began to fail, and on her sixteenth 
birth-day—it was to have been the day 
of their union!—she died in Alfred’s 
arms; his name was the last word upon 
her lips. 

Alfred’s condition was most fearful. 
He cursed himselfi—his fate—his earlier 
life! He uttered imprecations against 
Heaven also, whose vengeance, as he 
thought, had so terribly overtaken him, 
and in its fury had brought destruction 
upon an innocent being. 

All the consolations of his acquaint- 
ances were in vain. He repulsed them, 
and renewed attempts excited him to fury. 
The physician alone, to whom he first 
confided the secret of his love, who ab- 
stained from torturing him with empty 
words of comfort, still maintained some 
influence over him. 

lt is true the first storm of his emo- 
tions at last abated, but a deep melan- 
choly remained, which seemed permanent 
and incurable. He passed his nights in 
the church-yard where “his bride” re- 

ed. Her grave became a garden of 
owers ; her image was found in every 
sketch of his pencil, and he com 
verses upon her love and her death, with 
all the inspiration, all the wo of a lover, 
from whom his dearest treasure has been 
torn for ever. 

When autumn came, and its storms 
beat down the flowers upon Emilia’s 
grave, his own end appeared to be draw- 
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ing nigh. He was attacked by a violent 

fever, and was somewhat prematurely 

given up for lost by his physicians, es- 
ecially as he obstinately refused to 
ollow their prescriptions. 

One alone—the same friend—remained 
always near him ; watched day and night 
over his couch, and enjoyed the pleasure 
at last, when the crisis of his disease ar- 
rived, of guiding it to a favorable issue. 
The beginning of winter found him re- 
stored to bodily health. 

But did health return tohis soul ?—who 
can penetrate the secret? Is it not often 
the case, that thou art unable to say to 
thyself with certainty whether thy in- 
tentions are honest or hypocritical? Al- 
fred appeared as in the last period of his 
illness. He remained sunk in deep mel- 
ancholy, but now and then a spark of 
waking pleasure flashed through the 
gloom, such as is often observed in those 
who have just recovered from severe 
sickness, so that he no longer obstinately 
avoided the society of his fellow-men, 
although it had no power to cheer and 
enliven him. 

This mild frame of mind gained him 
the sympathy of many who had hereto- 
fore avoided him, and this sympathy 
seemed to benefit him. 

Toward the fairer sex alone, he ap- 
peared to have grown perfectly indiffer- 
ent, and he avoided them whenever he 
was able. So much the more, however, 

.(such is the nature of woman,) did they 
strive to attract his attention. They 
approached him with the tenderest sym- 
pathy ; and he who knows how well they 
understand the art of administering con- 
solation, (do not blush, young friend, it 
is no harm if you know it already,) may 
wonder at Alfred’s strength, for he with- 
stood all their endeavors. 

He had not visited the theatre since 
Emilia’s death; neither would he now 
visit it, although his friends daily urged 
him to go, if but for once, when the cel- 
ebrated vocalist, Julietta, appeared upon 
the boards again. 

Julietta was born in Italy, of German 
eat and in her singing united the 

talian warmth and facility of execution, 
with German expression and German 
soul. Although but eighteen years of 
age, yet her acting was almost as perfect 
as her singing. In addition to this, she 
possessed extraordinary beauty, so that 
you may imagine the enthusiasm she ex- 
cited with old as well as with young 
without distinction of sex, especially as 


she appeared only in the Italian opera, 
(a circumstance of some importance at 
that time, since German performers had 
then many prejudices to contend with in 
Germany.) 

Among the men, the number of her 
worshipers was Legion ; and some main- 
tained that his highness, the reigning 
prince, headed the Sist in his own per- 
son, while, like all his rivals and suc- 
cessors, he had been obliged to retire in 
disgrace, for Signora Julietta was as 
proud as beautiful, and as virtuous as 
proud. 

All this was repeated to Alfred in or- 
der to excite his curiosity, but he gave 
no heed to it, and the winter had almost 
ee without his having seen, much 
ess heard, the beautiful opera singer. 

Oneday, a'placard of the theatre might 
be read at the corner of every street: 
* Don Giovanni, osia : ildissoluto punito. 
Drama giocoso in due atti, posta in mu- 
sica da W. A. Mozart. Donna Anna— 
Signora Julietta.” 

Vhere lives the man who has once 


-heard the immortal work of the great 


Mozart, who does not listen to it again 
with renewed pleasure, so often as he 
has an opportunity. This opera em- 
braces all which has power to move the 
human heart—pain and pleasure, mock- 
ery and faith, hatred and love—con- 
plaint—scorn—despair—-fury-—happiness 
—damnation! How all these whirl ina 
circle with each other, and hurry us for- 
cibly, irresistibly along. 

pon Alfred, also, this music had al- 
ways exerted its rightful sway, and for 
this once he did not need the admoni- 
tions of his friends to visit the theatre ; 
but he entered it with strange emotions, 
as if he forboded the consequences. 

On this evening, Julietta exerted all 
her powers to represent the work of this 

reat master in a worthy manner, and 

er success was unexampled. The rap- 
ture of the audience knew no bounds, 
and after the performance was ended, the 
cry, “ Donna Anna! Julietta!” echoed 
from every mouth. 

But Alfred, without heeding his com- 
panions, rushed from the box toward the 
entrance to the stage, and as she passed 
by, his burning glance fell upon her 
eye—her heart. 

Why should I make use of many 
words to relate to you in what way Ju- 
lietta and Alfred met each other after this 
evening? Enough—they met; and soon 
Alfred was seen in the public walks with 
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the beautiful Julietta upon his arm— 
proud as a conqueror. 

The heart of man is an inconstant 
thing; this is a truth which every wise 
man and every fool may prove by his 
own. A few months before, who could 
have believed that Alfred would ever 
love a woman again? and still he loved 
Julietta, and more warmly than he had 
before loved Emilia. Not with greater 
purity, in truth, for he had essayed the 
virtue of his old watchword “ victory !” 
upon Julietta, and his consciousness of 
this was the weak spot which Satan used 
for his destruction, and for the destruc- 
tion of the sweet, unhappy maiden who 
yielded to his suit. 

He had broken his faith to the deceas- 
ed Emilia! This thought startled him 
from his sweetest dreams in Julietta’s 
arms. He tried to banish it by gaiety, by 
jest and laughter, but he was unsuccess- 
ful. The greater his efforts to tear the 
poisoned arrow from his heart, so much 
the deeper did it enter. 

He then asked himself the question : 
“whether Emilia, if he had died the 
first, would have remained forever true 
tohim?” In this question, to which all 
answer was impossible, he found, as he 
imagined, some excuse for his faithless- 
ness. Aye, he found excuse, but with 
it came suspicion of Julietta and jea- 
lousy. If you will confess the truth, you 
must admit that jealousy is always ac- 
companied by a mixture of the ridicu- 
lous, and that this is displayed in a more 
striking light, in proportion as the sol 
lous person has been known heretofore 
as possessing more or less good sense. I 
was unable on one occasion to control 
my laughter, as I witnessed a masterly 
representation of that scene in Schiller’s 
Cabal and Love, in which Major Von 
Walther breaks out in rage against the 
court marshal, Von Kalb, and the “ man 
of sorrow” endeavors in vain to con- 
vince the excellent youth of his inno- 
cence, in which every one else would 
have believed him without an oath. [ 
was obliged to laugh, I say, at the hand- 
some Major, for thinking it possible that 
this fantastic Kalb could be his favored 
rival; but terror seized me in the self- 
same moment, and I could not avoid ut- 
tering the prayer of King Lear: “Oh, 
let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
Heaven!” 

Alfred was in a condition almost more 
unhappy than the Major Von Walther, 
for he knew not who was his rival. All 
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his toil and search was to discover him ; 
and both were of course fruitless, for 
Julietta was faithful and devoted to his 
happiness. He concealed his inward 
struggles from her with the greatest care, 
for he was unwilling to distress her even 
for a moment, without being certain that 
his doubts were well founded—a delica- 
cy which Was as great a proof of his 
love for Julietta as of the diseased state 
of his own mind. Toa healthy mind such 
npr would have been insupporta- 

e. 

A condition so unhappy, however, 
could not be of long endurance in a man 
like Alfred, and the crisis soon arrived. 
It must have been a fearful one, so little 
was it displayed externally ; its conse- 
quences were soon visible to all. 

Alfred became gay—gayer than he had 
ever been before. An observer could 
tell from the first glance that this gaiety 
was the offspring of many losses, or of 
some one loss of great magnitude. He 
himself also appeared to be conscious of 
it. He raised his voice aloud in scoff- 
ing merriment against heaven and hell— 
and against his own early dreams of 
happiness. 

is wild revels began anew—his 
amours multiplied from day to day—and 
still he did not neglect Julietta; on the 
contrary, his love for her appeared to 
grow more passionate—he followed anx- 
iously her every glance—he hung upon 
every word that sed her lips: It 
seemed, indeed, as if he had become un- 
faithful to her only for the sake of pre- 
serving her fidelity. 

You may smile at this remark, but it 
is based upon a deep knowledge of the 
human heart. It is neglect alone on the 
part of the man, which so far restores a 
woman who loves to herself, that out 
of revenge she can dispense her favor to 
another. The infidelity of her lover is 
but a spur which incites her to regain 
him, and the more passionate her hatred 
of her rival, so much the more ion- 
ate is her affection for the faithless ob- 
ject of her love. This was the case 
also with Julietta! as Alfred grew more 
and more fickle and volatile, in the same 
proportion her love for him grew in 
strength and ardor. 

Notwithstanding this, however, he 
had miscalculated, for her passion put on 
an air of anxiety and gloom; and if it 
was scarcely questionable that a diseas- 
ed excitability of the mind had generated 
the condition in which Alfred found him- 
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self, it was certain that with Julietta but 
a single step was wanting to lead her to 
madness. Thus this strange pair passed 
the winter, esteemed happy and envied 
by all less gifted than themselves, but by 
the more shrewd and intelligent, ac- 
counted most wretched. 

The spring came—the spring with all 
its wonders and delights, rehearsed and 
sung ag py poets, both good and 
bad. New life and new pleasure stirred 
in every bosom. Alfred and Julietta 
preserved their old joy and their old tor- 
ment. 

But with the thousand buds that 
opened, and the thousand flowers that 
breathed abroad their odor, new tor- 
tures were developed in their breasts, 
and a new crisis seemed near at hand. 
Thus does fate and our own hearts hunt 
us, poor worms of the earth, from crisis 
to crisis, till we may say, indeed, that 
life is but one long ady. Is nota 
epeedy, though it may be a violent end, 
often desirable ? 

It was a beautiful morning—not a 


cloud stained the pure azure of the yard 


heavens; the sun beamed mildly and 
warm, and the earth gave forth sweet 
odor and stirred, it seemed, as if the 
beating of her heart could be heard, as 
with creative power it toiled in love un- 
ceasing and ever young. 

The cheerful sunlight fell once more 
upon the hearts of Alfred and Julietta, 
as talking and laughing with familiar 
gaiety, they walked out arm in arm be- 
neath the clear bright sky. Without 
being aware of it, they directed their 
steps toward the gate of the church-yard, 
entered, and wandered onward among 
the graves. 

as it accident? was it the will of 
fate? Who can tell? Till one rises 
from the dead and reveals to us what is 
accident and what is fate, we shal] never 
know ; yet I must remark, that on this 
day, exactly a year had away 
since the death of Emilia; that in the 
self-same hour that she departed, Alfred 
ont Julietta entered the church-yard to- 

ether. , 

: « How sweet !” cried Julietta, sudden- 
ly, as she bent down over a grave car- 
peted with perfumed flowers. « How 
sweet!” she said again, and bent still 
lower to read the inscription upon the 
marble slab, which was entirely hidden 
by their luxuriant growth. ‘ Who is it 
that reposes here?” But she started back 
quickly, for a fragment of mouldered 
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paper glanced from amid the leaves, upon 
which she plainly recognized, written in 
Alfred’s hand, the words—- 


*¢ Thine, even in death !” 


“Thy hand-writing!” she cried, read 
the words once more, and then asked, 
passionately, ‘* Who rests here ?” 

Alfred had turned pale as death, but 
recovering himself quickly, he laughed 
wildly, and replied, ‘* A dead mistress of 
mine!” and striking the paper deep into 
the earth with his sword-cane, added, 
« Look, thus wither the fairest flowers— 
thus perish the most sacred vows of love! 
Who can say how soon we——” 

“ Hold !” interrupted Julietta, with fal- 
tering voice, and fixed a cold, death-like 
glance upon him. 

«No, no!” he exclaimed, and clasped 
her passionately in his arms, while bound- 
less love shone in all his features—* No, 
no, my Julietta, never! But away, away 
from here!” As if overcome with terror, 
he hurried her quickly from the church- 


As, on the following morning, the 
Prince returned from his accustomed ride, 
he observed a great crowd before the 
dwelling of the opera-singer, Julietta. 
Officers and guards hurried back and 
forth, and now the Director of the Police 
stepped from the house. 

‘« What is the matter here ?” cried the 
Prince. 

**A dreadful crime has been commit- 
ted !” replied the Commissary. ‘‘ Count 
Alfred was this morning found dead in 
the dwelling of the opera-singer, Julietta. 
She has poisoned him !” 

The Prince shuddered, turned pale, and 
with strange agitation ordered his coach- 
man to drive on in haste. 

Julietta’s chambermaid had testified as 
follows: Alfred and her mistress had 
returned to the house the evening before 
after a long walk. The Count was very 
cheerful, Julietta, on the contrary, evi- 
dently depressed and gloomy, but she 
took great pains to appear pleasant and 
gay. About nine o’clock they sat down, 
as usual, to supper, when the chamber- 
maid left them. On the following morn- 
ing, as Julietta had not rung for her by 
ten o’clock, she was seized with alarm, 
and foreboded some mishap. She ven- 
tured first to enter the ante-chamber, then 
the boudoir—here lay Count Alfred, dead 
and cold, half upon the sofa, half upon 
the floor; beside him, holding the lifeless 
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body in a convulsive embrace, the sense- 
jess Julietta. 

After many unsuccessful attempts, she 
was able at Jast to recall her to conscious- 
ness. Julietta glared around her for a 
moment like one frantic, but as her glance 
fell upon the body, with the piercing 
scream, ‘* [am thy murderess !” she threw 
herself upon it again, embraced it, and 
once more sank into insensibility. 

Julietta was brought to trial, and she at 
once confessed the crime. ‘The motive 
had been jealousy.” She related with 
great calmness and particularity how the 

urpose ripened in her bosom, how she 

ad long meditated upon it, and at last 
resolved to carry it into execution. She 
had loved Count Alfred once—hence her 
momentary weakness after the act was 
done; but she did not regret it, on the 
contrary, if it were possible for Alfred to 
be returned to life again, she would (as 
she spoke these words she shuddered) — 
she would do the deed again—for he was 
a monster ! 

I leave it to you to decide concerning 

the weight of such a confession. The 

judges of received it as an 
acknowledgment of guilt, in all form of 
law ; and the physician to whom Juliet- 
ta’s advocate appealed, declared that she 
was in perfect preven of her senses— 
nay, that she did not seem to exhibit the 
least disturbance of intellect, and was, ac- 
cordingly, justly accountable to the laws. 
Do not distort your mouth, my friend! 
such men are found in the profession at 
the present day, who cannot see beyond 
the reach of their own noses. 

The laws of that time and of that land 
were interpreted and enforced with all the 
barbarity of the middle ages. The letter 
of the law said death, and the sentence 
was laid before the Prince for hissignature. 

The Prince, it is said, moved by the 
ro and beauty of the opera-singer, of- 

red her pardon ; be this as it may, it 
pleased his highness to sign the sentence, 
and three days after, at an early hour in 
the morning, Julietta’s head fell upon the 
scaffold. 

Her body was given to the anatomical 
theatre. The dissector caused it to be 
buried in private—the head he preserved. 
Soon afterward he resigned his post, and 
left No Big the place of 
his retreat. 








On a storm Febroar evening of the 
ear 1792,a baud of Ba sans-culottes 
urried up the rue St. Honoré, dragging 
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in their midst a stranger of noble and 
stately appearance. 

They stopped before a gloomy, anti- 
quated building, and knocking violently 
at the door, cned out: ** Come out, citi- 
zen Le Petit! Openthedoor. We bring 
you a new customer.” 

A window in the first story was now 
opened, and a singular figure, with a lamp 
in its hand, made its appearance. It was 
a man, apparently verging toward his six- 
tieth year, with a brownish, yellow face ; 
a large black patch covered his left eye, 
and a loose dressing-gown, variegated 
with large flowers, hung like a talar 
about his meagre limbs. Upon his head 
he wore a fox-colored peruke, and over 
this a tall, white night-cap, ornamented 
with an enormous tri-colored cockade. It 
was Doctor Le Petit. 

** A customer ?” he cried, with a croak- 
ing voice—* A customer? Is he already 
shortened by the head ?” 

« Not yet!” answered a young fellow, 
withalaugh. ‘ Thou must let am take 
up his night’s quarters here. The guil- 
lotine has too much work on hand to-day, 
and our man must wait, and take his turn 
in the morning, if he does not in the mean 
while depart by extra post—for he is al- 
most dead with fright already. For this 
reason we have brought him to thee, that 
thou mayest revive him a little. In return 
we will bring thee the morsel warm from 
the knife in the morning.” 

«* Come in, then, my brave fellows !” 
croaked Le Petit, and disappeared from 
the window. A moment after he opened 
the street door, and some of the sans- 
culottes brought in the prisoner, and led 
him, more dead than alive, through the 


gloomy hall, and up the stairs. ‘Oh 
God !” he sighed, as he passed on. 
“ The d—~1!” cried Le Petit, and 


stopped; “that is a German !” 

* Yes, indeed !” replied a young sans- 
culotte, ‘and a nobleman beside! We 
caught the bird in a nest of the aristocrats, 
while ue were contriving how to betray 
the republic to the way wf 

**A pestilence upon the blockhead !” 

rumbled the Doctor, as he unlocked the 
oor of his chamber. ‘ Well, in then, 
all together.” 

The young fellow said, however: * Not 
£0, citizen, We know thee, and will leave 
the prisoner in thy care. Thy headisa 
pledge for his. We have a great deal of 
work on hand thisevening. We will call 


for him early in the morning, if thou dost 
not torture him to death in the mean while 
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with thy quackery. Come, comrades!” 
He shook the Doctor by the hand, beckon- 
ed to his comrades, and all departed with 
great uproar, as they had come. 

« The d——1!” muttered the Doctor to 
himself; “I would you were all under 
the guillotine!” Then turning to the 
stranger, he continued, in German: 
“Courage, poor wretch! Perhaps I 
can save thee. You are not the first 
whom my craft has rescued from the 
hands of these bloodhounds. They 
have not the least suspicion of it in- 
deed, or it were all over with my 
head. Let us hope for the best.” 

« You areaGerman?” said the stranger 
joyfully. 

“No longer! Things go badly enough 
in Paris, that is true; but, at all events, 
they go speedily, when it comes to the 
worst. Alas, in Germany they murder 
slowly as well as more dreadfully.” 

While he spoke these words, he lighted 
a lamp, and turned it toward the stranger ; 
but as if stricken by lightning, he tottered 
backward, as he gazed upon his features. 

“For heaven’s sake! what is the mat- 
ter?” said the stranger. 

Le Petit still gazed upon him with a 
stare, but at last, with great exertion, ut- 
tered the words—* Prince M—— !” 

“In the name of heavenly mercy! do 
not betray me,” implored the stranger. 
It was the Prince of * * * * 

The Doctors face wore a singular 
smile, as he replied: “Oh, no, there is 
no necessity for it. But does not your 
highness remember me ?” 

he Prince gazed upon him attentively, 
and replied at last, with evident embar- 
rassment and anxiety : * In truth, I can- 
not call your features to mind.” 

“7 believe it,” answered Le Petit, has- 
tily ; “ great lords soon forget trifles, but 
the canaille has oftentimes a true, a d-—d 
true memory! Exempla sunt odiosa ”” 

“What mean you?’ inquired the 
Prince, with increasing uneasiness. 

“Oh, nothing!” said Le Petit, with 
a laugh, then rang for a servant, who 
brought in wine and food, and invited his 

uest to fall to with a good appetite. 

e Prince was frightfully disturbed. 

** How do hy expect to rescue me?” 

«T am at this moment thinking of it.” 

“Let me fly. The darkness of the 
night will favor my escape.” 

‘No, in truth, it will not. Spies Jurk 
around my teat own servants are 
watching me. It would bring destruction 
upon us both. But eat.” 
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* Oh, God! J cannot.” 

« Bah! drink then!” He filled two 
lasses, reached one to the Prince, and 
eld the other ready to touch it in com- 

pliment. With chattering teeth the Prince 
touched glasses, and poured the wine 
down his throat. Le Petit filled them 
anew. 

«Rescue! rescue!” cried the Prince, 
with a heavy sigh. 

“Your highness,” said the Doctor, 
drily—* your highness seems to fear 
death greatly. Wherefore did you not 
remain in your own land ?” 

«My God! who could foresee this 
catastrophe ?” 

“Who? Who is there that could not? 
But, yes, ye princes could not, and your 
courtiers could not! Who could foresee 
this catastrophe? Ah! so will your chil- 
dren ask, and your children’s children, 
when the occasion comes—tor you learn 
nothing, and forget nothing. You do not 
drink, Prince! Do you wish to sleep” | 

The Prince shuddered, and shook his 
head. He now related the particulars of 
his arrest, in a house in which many 
Frenchmen and foreigners of rank had 
taken refuge, and then begged his strange 
host once more to tell him how he expect- 
ed to save him. 

Le Petit seemed to contend with him- 
self. He said at last, «I know but one 
way.” 

he Prince listened in breathless si- 
lence. Le Petit continued: ‘I am an 
anatomist. From the words of the sans- 
culottes, you may have remarked that out 
of love and friendship (for I ne with 
them fora good citizen,) they often bring 
the bodies fresh from the guillotine to my 
house. Do not shudder! I have res- 
cued many a condemned one by this 
means ; for as they seldom exercise any 
control over my labors, (when they do, it 
is done even more carelessly than they 
Peet every one who, like you, is 
rought to me alive—that is, if he is nota 
knave, and has not spilt innocent blood— 
I save, by dedicating him a victim on the 
altar of science. As, alas! 1 never want 
for fresh subjects, it has always been ~~ 
for me, thus far, to deceive these blood- 
hounds. All Paris curses me; and ifa 
better party than that of a Marat should 
gain the upper hand, the guillotine were 
the mildest punishment for the monster. 
At present, however, I am in consider- 
able embarrassment. I have indeed one 
male subject in my house; but, alas! it 
is impossible to pass him off for your 
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highness, as he has a hump-back, and 
very crooked legs; and then there are a 
number of students of medicine among the 
sans-culottes who Jeft you in my hands. 
I must show them your dead body to- 
morrow morning! The only means, then, 
were to give you a potion which should 
lull you into a death-like stupor, that 
would last until to-morrow evening. 
When my friends come in the morn- 
ing, why I can bring them to the marb!e 
table on which your highness will lie 
stretched out like a corpse.” 

The Prince shuddered, and muttered 
half to himself, «« Who will be warrant 
for me ?” 

“ Your highness does not trust me,” 
said the anatomist with a smile. “If 
you knew me, you would trust me still 
ho But by the great God, whose name 
so many knaves blaspheme, when they 
subscribe themselves by God's grace, I 
pity you and am truly desirous of saving 
you, as I have already saved many an 
innocent person.” 

“If you rescue me,” replied the stran- 

r, “my gratitude shall know no 

unds ; your reward shall be princely.” 

Le Petit drew his face awry. ‘I said 
that I was desirous of saving your high- 
ness. Form your resolution.” 

« When must I take the potion ?” 

« Now—at once.” 

“ And where am I to pass the night ?” 

“Immediately upon swallowing it, 
you will fall into a stupor, which by de- 
grees will pass into death-like insensibil- 
ity. Assoon as this takes place, I shall 
call = * servants, and tell them that you 
have had a stroke of apoplexy You 
will then be carried into the dissecting 
hall, and placed upon the marble table.” 

“ Where the guillotined lie ?” cried the 
Prince in affright. 

Le Petit shrugged his shoulders and 


replied, ** It isn A. 
“Oh, why do you tel me of it ?” 
“You wished to hear the truth. Yet 
you need not be alarmed; you will be 


sensible of nothing, so soon as you have 


taken the draught.” 
“No, no! First let me view the place 
of horror.” 


Le Petit started. He then spoke slow- 
ly and earnestly. ‘Do not desire that, 
rince. Only as a seeming corpse, and 
unconscious of the prec wedll toad 
I be willing that you should be admitted 
among my preparations. Hark! what 


was that ?” 
* What ”” 
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The clock struck. ‘One! Two! See 
the gleam of morning. Resolve at once! 
But an hour at most is ours !” 

I will!” exclaimed the Prince in 
death-like agony. “J will; but I im- 
plore you, let me first view the place !” 

Le Petit glanced wildly around, and 
then said, “ Well, come, but the con- 
sequences be upon your own head! lL 
have given you warning.” 

He took the lamp, beckoned the Prince, 
and unlocked an adjoining cabinet, at the 
farther end of which a door Jed into the 
dissecting hall. They entered. 

Upon a marble table in the middle 
of the hall lay a naked, misshapen 
body, near it the bloody head. Alon 
the walls were skeletons, bottles wit 
preparations in spirits of wine, and sey- 
eral chests of moderate size, furnished 
with covers. The Prince trembled in 
every limb. 

* This is my private dissecting room,” 
said Le Petit; «* therefore things are ar- 
ranged on rather a small scale. You see 
my whole anatomical establishment, ex- 
cept the kitchen for macerating and boil- 
ing.” He placed the lamp upon the ta- 
ble, pushed the body a little aside, and 
pointing to the empty place near it, re- 
marked, ** You will hie here, if it please 
your highness.” 

« Be it so!” replied the Prince, in stupid 
indifference; “* give me the potion.” 

«« Well, let us return to my chamber.” 

He took the lamp from the table again, 
and walked toward the door. The Prince 
turned to follow him; but excitement 
and alarm had deprived him of his 
strength ; he tottered and stumbled. In 
order to hold himself upright, he gras 
at one of the chests which stood against 
the wall ; he overturned it, and it fell 
with him upon the floor. 

With a piercing cry the anatomist 
sprang forward, casting the rays of the 
lamp full upon him, and then cried in 
fearful tones, “‘ The consequences be up- 
on your own head!” 

“Pardon me!” muttered the Prince 
faintly, as he arose with difficulty. « Par- 
don me! Come—away from here— 
away! Give me—give me the potion !” 

A wild laugh broke from the lips of Le 
Petit, the glasses around the walls gave 
a shrill echo to the sound, and he cried 
with fearful irony: “Gently, my good 
sir! notso fast! [ told you beforehand 
that it were not well for you to enter my 
work-shop alive. Your highness, do 
you know what it is that lies upon the 
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round near you? Look here! here!” 
With these words he thrust his hand into 
the chest, drew forth a head, and held it 
close before the Prince’s face. 

“ Julietta !” exclaimed the latter, start- 
ing backward with horror. 

* Julietta!” reéchoed the Anatomist 
with part apg * Julietta ! the 
poor, un y one, whom, though inno- 
cent, hens idst suffer to be pines 
Murderer! Poisoner! Or dost think I do 
not know that it was thou who poisoned 
Count Alfred? Look! Dost thou not 
remember me?” With these words, he 
tore off his night-cap and peruke, re- 
moved the patch from his eye, and Al, 
fred’s friend, the dissector of ——, stood 
before the almost lifeless Prince. 

‘** Pardon! Mercy !” he groaned, and 
crouched, writhing, at the tor’s feet. 
A violent knocking was now heard at the 
street door, and furious voices bellowed, 
6 pens Citizen Le Petit ! we are here !” 
Le Petit readjusted his disguise in haste, 
and walked toward the door. 

“Have compassion!” howled the 
Prince, clasping his knees in a convul- 
sive embrace. 

“It is too late!” replied Le Petit. 
« The avenging gods demand their victim. 
Repentence only is left thee here. Hope 
for mercy yonder!” With a strong hand 
he seized the trembling wretch, dragged 
him into his chamber, and opened the 
door. 

The,sans-culottes poured in. “ Where 
is the prisoner ?” they cried. 

Le Petit pointed to the sofa, upon 
which the Prince lay, half senseless. 
‘There, my brave fellows! he has had 
a bad night, but he is alive yet—well, 
handle him daintily, and make short 
work of it.” 
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** Do not be uneasy, citizen. And thou 
shalt have him again as soon as he is 
dispatched.” 

*¢] do not want him.” 

“The d—l” cried a young fellow, 
**the d—l, doctor ! are you crazy? To 
refuse such a noble subject as this ?” 

* Take him thyself, popinjey: since he 
pleases thee so much. I will have no- 
thing to do with him.” 

«« Very well,” laughed the sans-culotte, 
as he grasped the Prince by the collar 
and raised him upon his feet. ‘ Come, 
Monsieur !” 

** Whither ?” 

* To the guillotine!” With these words 
he pushed him toward his companions. 
** Good morning, Citizen Le Petit !” 

Le Petit waved his hand in silence, 
turned his back upon them, and the sans- 
culottes left the house with their pri- 
soner. 

The Principality of ——— was, in the 
year 1807, incorporated with a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, and in 1814 was divided 
into thirty-eight distinct parts, 

. Soon after the events here related the 
Anatomist disappeared from Paris and 
from France. He has never parted with 
the head of the unfortunate Julietta. 
When he dies his last prayer will be: 
** Consign the beautiful head to repose.” 

. * Such was the narrative of the Anato- 
mist,” said the young physician, as he 
concluded hisstory. ‘‘ I myself fulfilled 
that last prayer. With my own hands | 
buried Julietta’s head in his garden, and 
it has long since turned to dust.” 

The women, although pale as death, 
were well pleased with the narration ; but 
the men declared that it was as revolting 
as it was diabolical and frightful. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


In considering the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, especially those of the lat- 
ter, we cannot miss noticing the heroic 
and martial spirit they breathe. This 
sometimes finds expression in one or two 
prominent personages, but frequently is 
diffused through the whole drama; and 
though its higher manifestation is con- 
fined to the tragedies, it not unfrequently 
occurs in the comedies, among characters 
otherwise depraved. This heroism con- 
sists mainly in a deification of the senti- 
ment of honor, real or conventional—-in 
a fierce joy and pride in personal prow- 
ess—and, especially, in a brave disdain 
of death, sometimes vehemently express- 
ed, sometimes sportively, and active both 
in mail-clad warriors and volatile liber- 
tines. A large portion of Fletcher’s char- 
acters are soldiers; in the camp and the 
field of battle he appears at home. His 
ideas and ideals belong to the feudal age. 
He takes the two aspects of the knight 
of olden time,—his chivalrous spirit and 
his licentious ap etites ; and lifts him to 
the former, or sinks him to the latter, as 
the necessities of the play require. In 
his noblest expression of chivalry there 
is little sustained might of nature. Most 
of his heroes talk too loud, and their feel- 
ing of personal superiority often runs 
into bragging. Like Memnon, each car- 
ries a “drum in his mouth.” We will 

ive some of the best specimens of this 

eroic vein. 

In “Bonduca,” “The Double Mar- 
riage,” “The Loyal Subject,” “The 
False One,” Thierry and Theodoret,” 
“ Valentinian,” we see this heroic type 
of character in its serious and lofty em- 
bodiment—in such men as Aécius, Cara- 
tach, Penius, Ceasar, Memnon, Archas. 
Archas, who gives the name to “ The 
Loyal Subject,” is a brave, honest, gener- 
ous, irascible warrior, faithful to a tyran- 
nical and voluptuous king through all 
trials of his constancy, and illustrating 
at once Fletcher's favorite character of 
an indomitable soldier, and likewise his 
slavish notions of passive obedience to 
the will of kings, so fashionable at the 
court of James. All that Archas says is 
pitched on a high, screaming key of de- 


clamation. The fire of the old man’s cour- 
age never dies out a moment. The 
spirit of battle burns in his words. In 
the fifth scene of the fourth act, a trap is 
laid for him by Boroskie, the knavish. 
counsellor of the king. He is accused 
of treason: The impatient old veteran 
begins railing at once, and draws from 
Boroskie the exclamation, “ these words 
are death.” “ No,” screams out the hot 
soldier, 


*« No, those deeds that want rewards, sirrah, 

Those battles I have fought, those horrid 
dangers, 

(Leaner than death and wilder than des- 
truction,) x 

I have marched upon, these honored 
wounds, Time’s story, 

The blood I have lost, the youth, the sor- 
rows suffered, ‘ 

These are my death, these that can ne’er 
be recompensed ;” 


and he proceeds to taunt his enemy with 
cowardice in war as well as perfidy in 
peace. He asks him—alluding to his 
shamefully shamming sickness when dan- 
ger came— 


** Where was your soldiership ? Why went 
not you out, 
And all your right-honorable valor with 
ou? 


Why met you not the Tartar, and defied 
him? 


Shot through his squadrons like a fiery 
™meteor? 

And, as we see a dreadful clap of thunder 

Rend the stiff-hearted oaks, and toss their 
roots up, 

Why did not you so charge him ?” 


The faithfulness of the old soldier is 
carried to caricature in the last act, where, 
having been unjustly tortured and whip- 
ped, he quells by his commands the in- 
surrection of his friends, raised to save or 
revenge him, and desires to condemn his 
own son to death for heading the revolt. 

Memnon, the ** Mad Lover,” is another 
ot Fletcher's heroes. There is consider- 
able substance in his very inflation, and 
his words strike fire. Eumenes, one of 
his captains, tells of the ten set battles 
his general had won, forcing his enemy 
at last to “ wall himself up :” 





* Continued from our last number. 
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* There not safe, 

Shook him with warlike engines like an 
earthquake, 

Till, like a snail, he left his shell, and 
crawled 

By night and hideous darkness to destruc- 
tion, 

Disarmed for ever rising more ;” 


and Memnon, speaking for himself to his 
rince, and excusing his roughness of be- 
vior, says: 


‘© T know no court but martial, 
No oily language, but the shock of arms, 
No dalliance but with death ; no lofty mea- 
sures, 
But weary and sad marches, cold and hun- 


er, 

Levens at midnight Valor’s self would 
shake at ; J 

Yet I ne’er shrunk: Balls of consuming 
wildfire 

That lick’d men up like lightning, have I 

- laughed at. 

And tossed ’em back again like children’s 
trifles. 

Upon the edges of my enemies’ swords 

I tak marched like whirlwinds ; Fury at 
this hand waiting, 

Death at my right, Fortune my forlorn 
h : 


ope: 

When I sa grappled with destruction, 

And tugg’davith pale-faced Ruin, night and 
mischief, 

Frighted to see a new day break in blood.” 


« The Mad Lover,” is one of Fletcher's 
most characteristic plays, full of nobility 
and meanness, of romantic heroism and 
reckless passion, of angels and beasts. 
It has much exhilarating animation ; and 
the comic scenes, though gross, are 
mirth-provoking. The fifth scene of the 
fourth act is especially diverting. 

* Valentinian,” is one of the most cele- 
brated of Fletcher’s tragedies. Aécius, 
the brave and faithful soldier, is a repro- 
duction of Archas. Like him, he carries 
the principles of obedience to folly. 
When Maximus sternly denounces the 
baseness of the Emperor, Aécius replies: 


‘We are but subjects, Maximus, obedi- 
ence 

To what is done, and grief for what is ill 
done 

Is all we can call ours.” 


Yet he has the same disdain of death 
and danger, the same joy in battle, the 
same readiness to throw away his life at 
the slightest call of honor, which distin- 
guish Fletcher's heroes in general. The 
scene in which Lucina, the noble-hearted 
and chaste wife of Maximus, meets her 
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husband and Aécius, after having been 
subjected to the brutality of the empero: 
is the most effective in the play. It is 
thought by Hallam to be, perhaps, the 
only scene in Fletcher calculated to draw 
tears. 


Enter Maximus and AEcivs. 


Aerctivs. [Entering.] Let Titius 
Command the company that Pontius lost, 
And see the fosses deeper. 

Max. How now, sweetheart ? 

What make you here, and thus ? 

Arcivs. Lucina weeping ! 
This must be much offence. 

Max. Look up, and tell me, 

Why are you thus ?—My ring! oh, friend, 
I have found it !— 
You are at court, sweet ! 
Lucina. Yes; this brought me hither. 
Max. Rise, and go home.—I have my 
fears, Aécius: 
Oh, my best friend, I am ruined !—Go, Lu- 
cina; 
Already in thy tears I have read thy 
wrongs, 
Already found a Cesar. Go, thou lily, 
‘Thou sweetly-drooping flower! Go, silver 
swan, 
And sing thine own sad requiem! Go, 
Lucina, 
And, if thou dearest, out-live this wrong! 

Lucina. I dare not. 

Aercivs. Is that the ring you lost? 

Max. That, that, Aécius, 

That cursed ring, myself, and all my for- 
tunes. 

°T has pleased the emperor, my noble 
master, 

For all my services, and dangers for him, 

To make me mine own pander. Was this 
justice, 

Oh, my Aécius? have I lived to bear this? 

Lucina. Farewell for ever, sir! 

Max. That's a sad saying ; 

But such a one becomes you well, Lucina : 
And yet, methinks, we should not part so 
lightly ; 
Our loves have been of longer growth, 
more rooted, 
Than the sharp word of one farewell can 
scatter. 
Kiss me. I find no Cesar here ; these lips 
Taste not of ravisher, in my opinion. 
Was it not so? 
Luctna. Oh, yes! 
Max. I dare believe thee; 
For thou wert ever truth itself, and sweet- 
ness. 
Indeed she was, Aécius. 
Aecivs. So she is still. 
Max. Once more !—Oh, my Lucina, ob, 
my comfort, 
The blessing of my youth, the life of m) 
life ! 
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Agcius. I have seen enough to stagger 
my obedience ; ne . 
Hold me, ye equal gods! this is too sinful. 
Max. Why wert thou chosen out to 
make a whore of ? 
To me thou wert too chaste. 
fountains, 
And ever feed your streams, you rising 
_ sorrows, 
‘Tiil you have dropt your mistress into 
marbie. 
Now, go forever from me. — 
Lucia. Long farewell, sir ! 
And as I have been loyal, gods, think on 
me! 
Max. Stay; let me once more bid fare- 
well, Lucina. 
Farewell, thou excellent example of us! 
Thou starry virtue, fare thee well! seek 
Heaven, 
And there by Cassiopeia shine in glory! 
We are too base and dirty to preserve thee, 
Aecius. Nay, I must kiss too. Such a 
kiss again, 
And from a woman of so ripe a virtue, 
Aécius must not take. Farewell, thou 
phenix, 
If thou wilt die, Lucina! 
weighed, 
If you can cease a while from these strange 
thoughts, 
I wish were rather altered, 
Luctna. No. 
Aegcius. Mistake not. 
I would not stain vag honor for the empire, 
Norany way decline you to discredit : 
’Tis not my fair profession, but a villain’s. 
I find and feel your loss as deep as you do, 
And am the same Aécius, still as honest, 
The same life I have still for Maximus, 
The same sword wear for you, where jus- 
tice wills me, 
And ’tis no dull one: therefore, miscon- 
ceive not ; 
Only I would have you live a little longer, 
But a short year. 
Max. She must not. 
Luctna. Why so long, sir? 
Am I not gray enough with grief already ? 
Aecius. To draw from that wild mana 
sweet repentance, 
And goodness in his days to come. 
Max. They are so, 
And will be ever coming, my Aécius. 
Aecivs. For who knows, but the sight 
of you, presentin 
His swol’n sins at the full, and your fair 
virtues, 
May, like a fearful vision, fright his follies, 
And once more bend him right again? 
which blessing 
(If your dark wrongs would give you leave 
to read) 
Is more than death, and the reward more 
glorious : 
Death only eases you ; this, the whole em- 
pire. 
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Besides, compelled and forced with vio- 
lence 

To what you have done, the deed is none 
of yours, 

No, nor the justice neither. You may live, 

And still a worthier woman, still more 
honored ; 

For, are those trees the worse we tear the 
fruits from ? 

Or, should th’ eternal gods desire to perish 

Because we daily violate their truths, 

Which J the chastity of Heaven. No, 

! 


If you dare live, you may: And as our sins 

Make them more full of equity and justice, 

So this compulsive wrong makes you more 
perfect, 

The empire too will bless you. 

Max. Noble sir, 

If she were anything to me but honor, 

And that that’s wedded to me too, laid in, 

Not to be worn away without my being ; 

Or could the wrongs be hers alone, or mine, 

Or both our wrongs, not tied to after issues, 

Not born anew in all our names and kin- 
dreds, 

I Te desire her live ; nay more, compel 

er: 

But, since it was not youth, but malice did 
it, 

And not her own, nor mine, but both our 
losses ; 

Nor stays it there, but that our names must 
find it, 

Even those to come, and when they read 
she lived, 

Must they not ask how often she was rav- 


ished, 

And make adoubt she loved that more than 
wedlock ? 

Therefore she must not live. 

Arcivs. Therefore she must live, 

To teach the world such deaths are super- 

stitious. 
Lucina. The tongues of angels cannot 

alter me; 

For, could the world again restore my 
credit, 

As fair and absolute as first I bred it, 

That world I should not trust again. 
empire, 

By my life, can get nothing but my story, 

Which, whilst | breathe, must be but his 
abuses. 

And where you counsel me to live, that 
Cesar 

May see his errors, and repent, I'll tell 
you, 

His penitence is but increase of pleasures, 

His prayers never said but to deceive us; 

And when he weeps, as you think, for his 
vices, 

*Tis but as killing drops from baleful yew- 
trees, 

That rot their honest neighbor. If he can 
grieve, 

As one that yet desires his free conversion, 
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And almost glories in his penitence, 
I'll leave him robes to mourn in, my sad 
ashes. 
Aecivs. The farewells then of happy 
souls be with thee, 
And to thy memory be ever sung 
The praises of a just and constant lady ! 
This sad day, whilst I live, asoldier’s tears 
I'll offer on thy monument, and bring, 
Full of thy noble self, with tears untold 
yet, 
Many a worthy wife to weep thy ruin! 
Max. All that is chaste upon thy tomb 
shall flourish, 
All living epitaphs be thine: Time, story, 
And what is left behind to piece our lives, 
Shall be no more abused with tales and 
trifles, 
But, full of thee, stand to eternity ! 
Aecius, Once more, farewell! Go, find 
Elysium, 
There where the happy souls are crowned 
with blessings, 
There, where ’tis ever spring, and ever 
summer! 
Max. There, where no bed-rid justice 
comes! Truth, Honor, 
Are keepers of that blessed place: Go 
thither ; 
For here thou livest chaste fire in rotten 
timber. 
Aercivus, And so, eur last farewells! 
Max. Gods give thee justice ! 
[Exit Luctna. 


The scene between Valentinian and 
Aécius in the first act, in which the latter 
bluntly tells the emperor what is talked 
and thought about him in the army and 
among the people, has much force and 
feeling. The most indulgent critics of 
Fletcher concur in condemning the mise- 
rable shift by which, to preserve his prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, he makes 
Maximus turn out an ambitious villain, 
who kills the emperor more from a desire 
to obtain his seat, than to revenge the 
outrage upon his wife. It is useless, 
however, to particularize instances of 
Fletcher’s caprice, carelesness and sla- 
vishness. Propriety and consistency, in 
the development of plot or character, 
must not be expected from him. 


* Bonduca” is conceived in even a 
more heroic spirit. Caratach, Suetonius, 
Penius, all speak the language of high 
hearts and unshaken minds. Caratach, 
the British Chief, is perhaps Fletcher’s 
finest character in the heroic vein. His 
modesty, his heartiness, his respect for 
valor wherever found, and his good 
sense, make him respected even by the 
Romans. Suetonius says of him: 
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“ He’s a soldier 
So forged out, and so tempered for great 
fortunes, 

So much man thrust into him, so old in 
dangers, 

So fortunate in all attempts, that his mere 
name 

Fights in a thousand men, himself in mil- 
lions, 

To make him Roman.” 


When Bonduca gasconades on their 
victories, Caratach modestly says : 


“Tis a truth 
That Rome has fled before us twice, and 
routed ; 
A truth we ought to crown the gods for, 
lady, 
And not our tongues.” 


And when taunted with doting on the 
Romans, he says : 


Car. Witness these wounds, I do ; they 

were fairly given: 

I love an enemy ; | was born a soldier ; 

And he that in the head on’s troop defies 
me. 

Bending my manly body with his sword, 

I make my mistress. Yellow-tressed Hy- 
men 

Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 

Than I am married to that man that wounds 
me: 

And are not all these Roman? 
battles 

I suck’d these honor’d scars from, and all 
Roman ; 

Ten years of bitter nights and heavy 
marches, 

(When many a frozen storm sung through 
my cuirass, 

And made it doubtful whether that or I 

Were the more stubborn metal) have I 
wrought through, 

And all to try these Romans. Ten times 
a-night 

I have swam the rivers, when the stars of 


Rome 
Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their watery ruins on my shoul- 
ders, 
Charging my batter’d sides with troops of 


Ten struck 


es ; 

And still to try these Romans, whom | 
found 

(And, if I lie, my wounds be henceforth 
backward, 

And be you witness, gods, and all my dan- 
gers) 

As ready, and as full of that I brought, 

(Which was not fear, nor flight,) as valiant, 

As vigilant, as wise, to do and suffer, 

Ever advanced as forward as the Britons, 

Their sleeps as short, their hopes as high 


as ours, 
Ay, and as subtle, lady. °Tis dishonor, 
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And, follow’d, will be impudence, Bon- 
duca, 
And grow to no belief, to taint these Ro- 


mans. 
Have I not seen the Britons —— 
Bonn. What? 
Car. Dishearten’d, 
Run, run, Bonduca! not the quick rack 
swifter ; 
The virgin from the hated ravisher 
Not half so fearful; not a flight drawn 
home, 
A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wish, 
E’er made that haste that they have. By 
the gods, 
I have seen these Britons, that you mag- 
nify, 
Run as hey would have out-run time, and 
roaring, 
Basely for mercy roaring; the light sha- 
dows 
That in a thought scur o’er the fields of 


corn, 
Halted on crutches to ’em, 


His bearing in battle and in defeat has 
equal nobleness. In the last act his 
wanderings with his little ward, Hengo, 
and the description of the latter’s death, 
have much pathos and sweetness. 

The address of Suetonius to his troops, 
in the second scene of the third act, is a 
good specimen of Fletcher’s hot and lof- 
tily vehement declamation. The image 
of Fame, “ pitched on the topless Appe- 
nine,” is grand ; 


Sver. And, gentlemen, to you now! 
To bid you fight is needless; ye are Romans, 
The name will fight itself: To tell ye who 
You go tu fight against, his power, and na- 
ture, 

But loss of time ; ye know it, know it poor, 

And — made itso: To tell ye fur- 
ther, 

His body shows more dreadful than it has 

one, 

To him that fears less possible to deal 
with, 

Is but to stick more honor on your ac- 
tions, 

Load ye with virtuous names, and to your 
memories 

Tie never-dying Time and Fortune con- 
stant. 

Go on in full assurance ! draw your swords 

As daring and as confident as justice ; 

The gods of Rome fight for ye; loud fame 


_ _ calls ye, 

Pitch’d on the topless Appenine, and 
blows 

To all the under-world, all nations, 

The seas and unfrequented deserts, where 
the snow dwells; 

Wakens the ruin’d monuinents ; and there, 

Where nothing but eternal death and 
sleep is, 
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Informs again the dead bones with your 
virtues. 

Go on, I say: Valiant and wise rule Hea- 
ven, 

And all the great aspects attend *em ; Do 
but blow 

Upon this enemy, who, but that we want 


oes, 

Cannot deserve that name ; and likea mist, 

A eo fog, before your burning valors 

You'll find him fly to nothing. This isall, 

We have swords, and are the sons of an- 
cient Romans, 

Heirs to their endless valors; fight and 
conquer. 


* Bonduca,” as Mr. Darley says, « has 
much flutter and rant, and we may 
add, more indecency and slang, but it is 
still replete with sentiments after «the 
high Roman fashion,” and particularly 
breathes that contempt of fear and death 
which is the characteristic of Fletcher's 
heroism. 

The opening scene of “ The Humor- 
ous Lieutenant,” in which the three Am- 
bassadors appear to old King Antigonus, 
has some fine images, as that in which 
the union of the kings is urged : 


“ Think of that strength 
When you are all one body, all one mind : 
When all your swords struck one way : 
when your angers, 
Like cag brother billows, rose toge- 
ther, 
And, curling up your foaming crests, 
defied 


Even mighty kings, and in their fails 
ent d ’em.” 


The third ambassador thus speaks of 
the soldiers of the three kings, against 
which Antigonus proposed to wage war : 


“Hunger they dare contemn as well as 


ours, 

And whens they find no meat, feed on their 
angers ; 

March on the edge of danger; rest and 
sleep, 

(The souls of soft and tender bodies,) they 

Shake off as well as yours ; and when tired 
nature 

Locks up their spirits, yet, like storms far 


Even in their rest they raise a warlike 
murmur.” 


The lightness of foot with which 
Fletcher springs from his heroic stilts, is 
well illustrated in this play. Antigonus, 
who speaks to the ambassador like a man 
to whom glory and honor are deities he 
constantly worships, descends in the rest 
of the drama to the level of Brissac, in 
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** The Elder Brother,’ and expends the 
whole of his mighty energies to corrupt 
Celia, the mistress of his son. To con- 
quer mere appetite is the top and crown 
of Fletcher’s heroism, and he evidently 
deems the triumph a kind of miracle. 
Cesar does not perform this difficult feat 
though he slays legions. Indeed Fletch- 
er seems to conceive of it as a thing not 
necessary to complete his hero, and when 
he throws it in, it is with a fear that it 
will be denounced as unnatural; and he 
makes up for exhibiting one person im- 
modestly chaste, by presenting a host of 
others to whom decency is a thing as im- 
possible of apprehension as a sixth 
sense. 


In “ The False One,” Fletcher takes 
Cesar and Cleopatra for his subjects, and 
in the delineation of the latter follows, as 
closely as he can, the creature «all fire 
and air,”"whom Shakspeare has drawn 
with such miraculous touches in “ An- 
thony and Cleopatra.” This play is most 
laboriously written, in Fletcher's heap- 
ing style of composition, and contains 
more than his usual vigor and variety of 

wer. Cesar’s grief, when the head of 

‘ompey is brought before him by the 
Egyptian sycophants, is nobly expressed, 
especially the high-sounding, magnificent 
lines in which he celebrates the renown 
of the Roman warrior: * 


‘** Egyptians, dare ye think your highest 
pyramids, 

Built to out-dure the sun, as you suppose, 

Where your unworthy kings lie raked in 
ashes, 

Are monuments fit for him ? 
Nilus, 

Nothing can cover his high fame, but 
Heaven, | 

No pyramids set off his memories, 

But the eternal substance of his greatness.” 


No, brood of 


Throughout this play, wherever danger 
and destruction threaten, Cesar leads his 
legions “like a thunderbolt.” In his 
language there is ever implied a confi- 
dence in his own mind and valor, which 
it seems impossible that any obstacles 
should shake or overthrow. His Roman 
pride does not condescend to policy or 
courtesy towards the Egyptians. His 
words seem to sweep them from his 


path 


* You have found me merciful in arguing 
with ye, 

Swords, hangmen, fires, destruction ‘of all 

natures, 
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Demolishment of kingdoms, and whole 
ruins, 
Are wont to be my orators !” 


When Septimius, the treacherous 
murderer of Pompey, and a villain of 
most unfathomable baseness, offers to 
betray his own party, and show Cesar a 
way to escape easily from the clutches 
of his enemies, he exclaims: 


** Cesar scorns 
To find his safety, or revenge his wrongs 
So base a way ; or owe the means of lile 
To such a lep’rous traitor! I have towered 
For victory like a falcon in the clouds, 
Not digged for’t like a mole. Our swords 
and cause 
Make way for us: and that it may appear 
We took a noble course, and hate base trea- 
son, 
Some soldiers that would merit Cesar’s 
favor, 
Hang him on yonder turret, and then fol- 


ow 
The lane this sword makes for you.” 


The description of Cesar, hewing his 
way through the Egyptian ranks, is 
magnificent : 


** Inspired by him, his following friends, 

With such a confidence as young eaglets 
prey 

Under the large wing of their fiercer dam, 

Brake through our troops, and scatter’d 
‘em. He went on, 

But still pursued by us: When on a sud- 
den 

He turned his head, and from his eyes 
flew terror, 

Which struck in us no less fear and amaze- 
Meat 

Than if we had encountered with the light- 


ning 
Hurled from Jove’s cloudy bow.” 


One of the best of Fletcher's plays, 
though marred by his “as *| faulis, is 
«The Double Marriage.” Virolet, a no- 
ble Neapolitan gentleman, enters into a 
conspiracy to overthrow Ferrand, the 
libidinous and cruel tyrant of Naples, and 
confides the secret of it to his heroic 
wife, Juliana. The plot is betrayed by 
a treacherous member of the confederacy, 
and Virolet, at whose life the tyrant par- 
ticularly aims, is concealed by Juliana in 
a secret part of the house, known only 
to her. She is arrested, and stretched on 


the rack, to force from her intelligence of 
her busband’s place of concealment. 
The scene of her torture we extract : 
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Enter Rowvers, Guard and Executioners, 
witha rack ; bringing in Camit.o, Brisso- 
net, PanpuLrHo and Juiiana, fettered. 


Cam, Whate’er we suffer, 
The weight that loads a traitor’s heart, sit 
ever 
Heavy on thine ! 
Bris. As we are caught by thee, 
Fall thou by others! 

Ronv. Pish! poor fools, your curses 
Will never reach me. 

Jun. Now, by my Virolet’s life, 

Father, this is a glorious stage of murder ! 

Here are fine properties too, and such 
spectators 

As will expect good action! To the life 

Let us seaien our parts ; and we shall live 

When these are rotten. *Would we might 
—_ once— 

Are you the master of the company ? 

’Troth, you are tedious now. 

Ferranp. She does deride me. 
Juu. Thee and thy power! If one poor 

syllable 

Could win me an assurance of thy favor, 

I would not speak it; I desire to be 

The great example of thy cruelty, 

To whet which on, know, Ferrand, I alone 

Can make discovery where my Virolet is, 

Whose life | know thou aim’st at: But if 
tortures 

Compel me to’t, may hope of Heaven for- 
sake me! 

I dare thy worst. 

Fer. Are we contemn’d? 

Juu. Thou art, ; 
Thou and thy ministers! My life is thine ; 
But in the death the victory shall be mine. 

Panv. We have such a mistress here to 

teach us courage, 
That cowards might learn from her. 

Fer You are slow: 

[She is put on the rack. 
Begin the scene.—Thou miserable fool, 
For so ’ll make thee 

Ju. ’Tis not in thy reach ; 

I am happy in my sufferings, thou most 
wretched. 

Fer. So brave? IT’ll tame you yet.— 

Pluck harder, villains! 
Is she insensible ? no sigh nor groan ; 
Or is she dead ? 

Jun. No, tyrant! though I suffer 

More than a woman, beyond flesh and 
blood, 

’Tis in a cause so honorable, that I scorn, 

With any sign, that may express a sorrow, 

To show I do repent. 

Fer. Confess yet, and 
Thou shalt be safe. 

Jun. ’Tis rapt up in my soul, 

From whence thou canst not force it. 

Fer. I will be 
Ten days in killing thee. 

Jun. Be twenty.thousand ; 

My glory lives the longer. 
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Rony. ’Tis a miracle! 

She tires the executioners, and me. 

Fer. Unloose her; I am conquered.—I 

must take 

Some other way.—Reach her my chair, in 
honor 

Of her invincible fortitude. 

Ferrand, then, for purposes of his own, 

romises-Juliana a free pardon to Viro- 
et, provided that he can be induced to 
head an expedition against the Duke of 
Sesse, a desperate fellow, who had re- 
belled against Ferrand, turned pirate, 
and held his nephew Ascanio as prisoner. 
Virolet undertakes the enterprise, as As- 
canio is an old friend; and after a des- 
perate naval engagement with Sesse is 
defeated and taken prisoner. When 
brome before the Duke he is recog- 
nized, and a very spirited scene follows, 
in which Virolet bears himself with the 
most heroic nonchalance, and receives his 
sentence of death with the brave banter- 
ing spiritcommon to Fletcher’s heroes. 
But the Duke has a daughter, Martia, a 
warlike maid, who takes an active part 
in all her father’s battles, and whose fierce 
soul is caught and inflamed by Virolet’s 
noble bearing. She visits him and As- 
canio, in the bilboes, and first dallies 
with her purpose, to try his strength of 
mind, but finding him still courageous, 
and ready to meet death smiling, she 
avows her love: 

Martia. Ry Heaven, I love thee! 

And by hem soul of love, am one piece with 
thee! 

Thy minds OE mind, thy brave, thy manly 
mind, 

(That like a rock stands all the storms of 
fortune, 

And beats ’em roaring back, they cannot 
reach thee,) 

That lovely mind I dote on, not the body : 

That mind has robbed me of my liberty ; 

That mind has darkened all my bravery 

And into poor despised things turned my 
angers. 

She promises to save the lives of both. 
Virolet tells her that he cannot recom- 
pense her Jove with marriage. “ Alas, 
I have a wile!’ Martia exclaims, 

«« Dearer than I am? 
That will adventure so much for your safe- 


ty? 
Forget ae father’s wrongs, quit her own 
honor, 
Pull on her for a stranger’s sake all curses ?” 
Virolet at last. consents, on condition 
that his friend Ascanio be a partner in 
the flight, to return her love, to marry 
her and be divorced from Juliana. _Mar- 
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tia bribes six of the sailors, and elopes 
in the long-boat with the two prisoners— 
her father, informed of it too late to pre- 
vent it, pours forth a volley of energetic 
indecencies, and vows revenge. 


** Come, cut cables, 
I will away ; and where she sets her foot, 
Although it be in Ferrand’s court, I’ll fol- 


low her ; 
And such a father’s vengeance shall she 
suffer— 
* ial * * x * 7 


For I shall never sleep, nor know what 


peace is, 
Till I have plucked her heart out.” 


Virolet, Ascanio, and Martia arrive 
safely at Naples. The agony and re- 
morse of the former then begins. Ron- 
vere, the base minister of the tyrant, who 
lusts for Juliana, Virolet is compelled to 
bribe, in order through his agency to pro- 
cure a divorce. The scene with his wife 
and father on his return is quite pathetic. 
Juliana, still suffering from the cruel tor- 
tures she has endured for his sake, does 
not reproach him, but says simply : 


**Be what you please, this happiness yet 
stays with me, 

You have been mine. 
fortune.” 


When Pandulpho, the father of Virolet, 
s against him for his inconstancy, 
and vividly details the sufferings Juliana 
has endured, (to which she never al- 
ludes), Martia rapidly states the indebt- 
edness of Virolet to her, and Juliana 
humby acknowledges her superiority : 


Oh! my unhappy 


«Like Obedience, thus I leave you, 
My long farewell !—I do not grudge; I 
grieve, sir; 
And if that be offensive I can die ; 
And then you are fairly free.—Good lady, 
love him : 
You have a noble and an honest gentle- 


man ; 

I ever found him so, the world has spoke 
him, 

And let it be your part still to deserve him! 

Love him no less than! have done, and 
serve him, 

And Heaven shall bless you: You shall 
bless my ashes. :; 

I give you up the house, the name of Wife, 

Honor, and all respect 1 borrowed from 


him, 
And to my grave I turn.” 


Virolet, who loves Juliana, and who 
is pierced to the soul by her patience, re- 
fuses to consummate his marriage with 
Martia,—merely giving her the name of 
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wife, merely fulfilling his promise to the 
latter. The proud, fierce woman then 
determines on vengeance, and hies to Ju- 
liana as the most appropriate instrument. 
The latter receives her as an honorable 
Visitor, saying : 
** Your pleasure, lady, 
If in your breast there be a worthy pity, 
That — you for my comfort, you do 
nobly ; 
But if you come to triumph in your con- 
quest, 
Or tread on my calamities, ’teil! wrong 
Your other excellencies. Let it suffice 
That you alone enjoy the best of men, 
And that 1 am forsaken.” 


Martia inveighs bitterly against Virolet 
as a malicious and ungrateful wretch, 
whom she hates with her whole soul, 
and invites Juliana to join her in a plan 
of revenge, which shall atone for the in- 
juries of both : 


** From you he deserves 
A death most horrid; from me to die for 
ever 
And know no end to torments.” 


Butthe result shows that this bad woman, 
from her entire ignorance, that great en- 
ergy in action can be joined with the 
meekest spirit in suffering, miscalculates 
Juliana entirely. Her * infinite obedi- 
ence hates all name and nature of re- 
venge.” She receives the communication 
with a noble indignation : 


“Plot what thou canst, my piety shall 
guard him— 

Against thy malice. Leave my house and 
quickly! 

Thou wilt infect these innocent walls. By 
Virtue, 

I will inform him of thy bloody purpose. 

And turn it on thine own accursed head ; 

Believe’t I will! 


She tells Virolet, accordingly, the whole 
lot. Martia then obtains Ronvere as 
er instrument. He promises to procure 

Virolet’s death, and Juliana is therefore 
on her guard against his machinations. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Sesse has arrived 
in the city, raises an insurrection against 
Ferrand, and drives the court into the 
tower of the castle, besieging them there. 
The following scene in Virolet’s house 
tells its own story, and with all itseffect- 
iveness, must be considered an unworthy 
expedient to kill off the principal charac- 
ters. It is a most provoking play at 
cross-purposes—a kind of tragic epi- 
gram. 
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Enter Vrnouer, habited like Ronvene. Nor weep not, dear! shed not those sove- 


Juxiana stands apart. 


Vir. The state in combustion, 
Part of the citadel forced, the treasure 
seized on; 
The guards, corrupted, arm themselves 
inst 
Their late protected master ; Ferrand fled 


too, 
And with small strength, into the castle’s 
tower, 
The only Aventine that now is left him? 
And yet the undertakers, nay, performers, 
Of such a brave and glorious enterprise, 
Are yet unknown: They did proceed like 


men, 
I likea child; and had I never trusted 
So deep a practice unto shallow fools, 
Besides my soul’s peace in my Juliana, 
The honor of this action had been mine, 
In which, accursed, I now can claim no 
share. 
Juu. Ronvere ; *tis he ; a thing, next to 
the devil, 
I most detest, and like him terrible ; 
Martia’s right hand; the instrument, I 
fear too, 
That is to put her bloody will into act. 
Have I not will enough, and cause too 
mighty ? 
Weak women’s fear, fly from me. 
Vir. Sure this habit, 
This likeness to Ronvere, which I have 
__ studied, 
Either admits me safe to my design, 
Which I too cowardly have halted after, 
And suffer’d to be ravished from my glory, 
Or sinks me and my miseries together ; 
Either concludes me happy. 
Jun. He stands musing ; 
Some mischief is now hatching : 
In the full meditation of his wickedness, 
Pll sink his cursed soul. 
Heaven, 


And to my tender arm give strength and 


fortune, 
That I may do a pious deed, all ages 


Shall bless my name for, all remembrance 


crown me! 
Vir. It shall be so. 
Juu. It shall not! Take that token, 


[Stabs him. 

And bear it to the lustful arms of Martia! 
Tell her, for Virolet’s dear sake, I sent it. 
Vir. Oh, I am happy! let me see thee, 


that I 
May bless the hand that gave me liberty ! 


Guide my hand, 


reign balsams 

Into my blood, which must recover me ; 

Then I shall live, again to do a mischief 

Against the mightiness of love and virtue. 

Some base unhallowed hand shall rob thy 
right of — 

Help me; I faint. So. 

Jun. Oh, unhappy wench ! 

How has my zeal abused me! 
guard virtue, 

Were ye asleep? or do ye laugh at inno- 
cence, 

You suffer’d this mistake ? 
Virolet, 

An everlasting curse follow that form 

I struck thee in! his name be ever blasted! 

For his accursed shadow has betray’d 

The sweetness of all youth, the nobleness, 

The honor, and the valor; wither’d for- 


You that 


Oh, my dear 


ever 

The beauty, and the bravery of all man- 
kind! 

Oh! my dull devil’s eyes! 

Vir. I do forgive you. 

By this, and this, I do. 
cozen’d ; 

The shadow of Ronvere I know you aim’d 
at, 

And not at me; but *twas most necessa 

I should be struck ; some hand above di- 
rected you ; 

For Juliana could not show her justice, 

Wie depriving high Heaven of his 

ory, 

On selene fit for her, but Virolet.* 

Forgive me too, and take my last breath, 
sweet one ! 

This ae new marriage of our souls toge- 
ther. 

Think of me, Juliana; but not often, 

For fear my faults should burthen your af- 
fections. 

Pray for me, for I faint. 

Jux. Oh, stay a little, 
A little, little, sir! 


[Kisses her. 
I know you were 


[Offers to kill herself. 


Vir. Fy, Juliana! 
Ju. Shall I out-live the virtue I have 
murder’d ? 
Vim. Hold, or thou hat’st my peace! 
Give me the dagger ; : 
On your obedience, and your love, deliver 
it! 
If you do thus, we shall not meet in Hea- 
ven, sweet ; 


Qh, courteous hand! Nay, thou hast done No guilty blood comes there : Kill your in- 


most nobly, 


tentions, 


And Heaven has guided thee ; *twas their And then you conquer. There, where I 


great justice. 


am going, 


Gh, blessed wound, that I could come to Would you not meet me, dear? 


kiss thee ! 
How beautiful and sweet thou show’st ! 
Jun. Oh! 
Vim. Sigh not, 


Jun. Yes. 

Vin. And still love me? 

Juu. And still behold you. 

Vin. Live then, till Heaven calls you: 
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Then, ripe and full of sweetness, you rise 


sain 3 

Then I, that went before you to prepare, 

Shall meet and welcome you, and daily 
court you, 

With hymns of holy love. God! I goout! 

Give me your hand. Farewell! in peace, 
farewell ! 

Remember me ! farewell ! 

Juu. Sleep you, sweet glasses ! 

An everlasting slumber crown those crys- 

tals! 


All 7 


[Dies. 


delight, adieu! farewell, dear 

irolet, 

Dear, dear, most dear! Oh, I can weep no 
more ; 

My body now is fire, and all-consuming. 

Here will I sit, forget the world and all 
things, 

And only wait what Heaven shall turn me 


to 
For now methinks I should not live. 
[ She sits down. 


Enter Panpu.pno with a book. 


Panpv. Oh, my sweet daughter, 
The work is finish’d now I promised thee: 
Here are thy virtues show’d, here re- 
gister’d, 
And here shall live forever. 
Juux. Blot it, burn it! 
I have no virtue ; hateful I am as hell is! 
Panp. Is not this Virolet? 
Jun. Ask no more questions ! 
Mistaking him, I kill’d him. 
Panp. Oh, my son! 
Nature turns to my heart again. My dear 
son ! 
Son of my age! wouldst thou go out so 
quickly ? 
So poorly take thy leave, and never see 
me 


Was this a kind stroke, daughter? Could 
you love him, 

Honor his father, and so deadly strike 
him ? 

Oh, wither’d timeless youth! are all thy 


promises, 
Thy goodly growth of honors, come to 
this? 
Do I halt still i? th’ world, and trouble Nz- 
ture, 
When her main pieces founder, and fail 
daily? 


Enter Lucio and three Servants. 


Lucto. He does weep certain. What 
body’s that lies by him? 
How do you, sir? 
Panp. Oh, look there, Lucio, 
Thy master, thy best master ! 
Lucio. Wo is me! 
They have kill’d him, and slain*him base- 
ly! Oh, my master! 
Pann. Well, daughter, well ! what heart 
you had to do this! 
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I know he did you wrong ; but ’twas his 
fortune, , 
And not his fault: For my sake, that have 
loved you— 
But I see now you scorn me too. 
Lucio. Oh, mistress ! 
Can you sit there, and his cold body breath. 
less ? 
Basely upon the earth ? 
Panp. Let her alone, boy: 
She glories in his end. 
Lucio, You shall not sit here, 
And suffer him you loved—Ha! good sir, 
come hither, 
Come hither quickly ! heave her up! Oh, 
Heaven, sir! 
Oh, God, my heart! she’s cold, cold, cold, 
and stiff too. 
Stiff as a stake ; she’s dead! 
Panp. She’s gone ; ne’er bend her: 
I know her heart, she could not want his 
company. 
Blessings go with thy soul! sweet angels 
shadow it! 
Oh, that I were the third now! what a 
happiness ! 
But I must live to see you laid in earth 
both ; 
Then build a chapel to your memories, 
Where all my wealth shall fashion out your 


stories ; 

Then dig a little grave besides, and all’s 
done, 

How sweet she looks! her eyes are open 
smiling : 


I thought she had been alive. 
charge, sir ; 

And amongst you I'll see his goods dis- 
tributed. 


You are my 


[ Zo the Servants 
Take up the bodies; mourn in heart, my 
riends ; 


You have lost two noble succors. Follow 


me ; 
And thou sad country, weep this misery ! 
[Ereunt. 


The last scene of the play is loud and 
bloody. The Duke of Sesse who has 
roused all the citizens against Ferrand, 
prepares to attack the citadel, whither 
the king and Martia have flown. There 
is considerable sharp verbal fighting be- 
fore the assault commences. Martia, 
who has become the mistress of Ferrand, 
spying her father, exclaims to the tyrant, 


** There are a thousand furies in his looks; 
And in his deadly silence more loud hor- 


ror, 

Than when in hell the tortured and tor- 
mentors 

Contend whose _ shrieks 
Wretched me! 

It is my father.” 


The citadel is carried, Ferrand killed, and 


are greater. 
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Martia taken prisoner. A subaltern of 
the Duke slays her, just as her father 
raises his hand to doit. Ascanio is then 
proclaimed king, and the story closes. 

In the character of Juliana, Fletcher 
seems to have started with the idea of 
delineating a perteotly faithful and obedi- 
ent wife, and he devises the most ingeni- 
ous trials of her constancy. Campbell 
calls her “a fine idol of imagination, 
rather than as a probable type of nature ;” 
and Fletcher himself makes old Pandul- 
pho exclaim : 


** Thou art not made 
Of that same stuff as other women are: 
Thy injuries would teach patience to blas- 
pheme, 
Yet still thou art a dove.” 


The sentimentafism in Fletcher's senti- 
ment, is evident the moment we compare 
Juliana with Imogen. Though the latter 
has not her constancy tried by sucha 
series of shocks, she is essentially in na- 
ture and action the nobler woman of the 
two, even leaving out of view Shak- 
speare’s superior mode of development. 

“The Two Noble Kinsmen” bears 
traces of Shakspeare’s hand, in the versi- 
fication. It is not impossible that Fletch- 
er’s pliant fancy caught occasionally 
Shakspeare’s manner in writing this play. 
He certainly exceeded himself in some 
passages of it. These have been repeat- 
edly pointed out. The most notable are 
those quoted by Mr. Darley, in his Intro- 
duction to Beaumont and Fletcher. He 
says truly that Arcite’s supplication to 
the statue of Mars, has not only Shak- 
speare’s “ enormous” style of conception, 
but his enormous style of handling: 


“Thou mighty one, that with thy power 
hast turn’d 

Green Neptune into purple ; [whose ap- 
proach} 

Comets prewarn; whose havock in vast 
fields 

Unearthed skulls proclaim ; whose breath 
blows down 

The teeming Ceres’ foyzon ; who dost pluck 

With hand armipotent from forth blue 
clouds 

The mason’d turrets ; that both mak’st and 
break’st 

The stony girths of cities; me thy pupil, 

Youngest follower of thy drum, instruct 
this day 

With military skill, that to thy laud 

I may advance my streamer, and by thee 

Be styled the lord o’ th’ day! Give me, 
great Mars, 

Some token of thy pleasure ! 
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[Here they fall on their faces as formerly, and 
there is heard clanging of armor, with a 
short thunder, as the burst’of a battle, where- 
upon they all rise, and bow to the altar. 

Oh, great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand de- 

cider 

Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with 

blood 

The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the 

world 

O’ th’ plurisy of people ; I do take 

Thy signs auspiciously, and in thy name 

To my design march boldly. Let us go! 

[Exeunt.” 

The great part of this play, however, is 
far from being Shakspearian. The Jail- 
or’s Daughter is an attempt at an imita- 
tion of Ophelia, and what appears so 
touchingly beautiful in the original, here 
shocks and disgusts. Fletcher's impuri- 
ty peeps out in the whole delineation. 
«The Two Noble Kinsmen,” however, 
is one of the most striking productions 
of the author, as regards its fertility of 
incident, its giddiness of spirit, and its 
wealth of fancy. ‘The scene in the sec- 
ond act between Palamon and Arcite, is 
delightful. 

« The Triumph of Honor,” by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, has much of the he- 
roic spirit. Mr. Emerson, in one of his 
essays, quotes a passage from one of its 
scenes with high praise. Love, in this 

lay, has the all-conquering force it has 

in others. Martius, the Roman General, 
who is bred up in nobleness, whose 
deeds are dedicate to ‘loud Fame,” be- 
comes the slave to a dishonorable passion 
for Dorigen, and is saved at last by a 
virtue not his own. Dorigen says to 
him: 

* Wouldst thou in one minute, 
Blast all thy laurels, which so many years 
Thou hast been purchasing with blood and 

sweat ?” 


This line of argument, however, has no 
weight with an enamored hero. “ Al- 
cides,” he says with despairing cogency, 
** Alcides, 
That mastered monsters was by beauty 
tamed ; 
Omphale smiled his club out of his hand, 
And made him spin her smocks.” 


The first scene is the greatest in the play, 
and should be given entire. We have 
already quoted at great length, and must 
refer the reader to the volume: the ai 
sage would be spoiled by excision. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest old Roman 
scenes to be met with out of Shakspeare. 
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It is curious to see how the heroic 
spirit appears in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
edies, among their immoral charac- 
ters. A most bewitching carelessness of 
life and property, a disposition to hazard 
everything for the gratification of a mo- 
mentary whim or passion, a buoyancy 
and giddiness of spirit which nothing can 
fix or damp, give their comedy a certain 
poetical lightness and airiness, in spite 
of its audacious coarsenesss of expression 
and looseness of principle. It is this po- 
etical element which distinguishes the 
roués of Fletcher from those of Dryden, 
Wycherley, and Congreve, whose brill- 
iant libertines are selfish, base, and pro- 
saic; and that it did not consist in mere 
volatility is proved by the comparative 
ill success of Farquhar, the most vola- 
tile of dramatists, in the same line of 
character. Sir Harry Wildair, in the 
latter’s “ Trip to the Jubilee,” is, how- 
ever, the nearest approach to Fletcher’s 
** gentleman,” among all the delineations 
of the comic writers of the Restoration. 
The intention of Fletcher in writing com- 
edy, seems to have been simply diversion. 
Morality was utterly ignored. But his 
free-living and free-speaking gentlemen, 
in the midst of all their heedless debauch- 
eries and jocose indifference to every law 
of morals and religion, have often an in- 
stinctive sense of honor and generosity, 
which prevents their dissoluteness from 
appearing cold and cruel, and at the same 
time heightens the comic effect of their 
adventures. They act without principle, 
not in defiance of principle. They have, 
er speaking, no character at all, 
ut are whirled into wickedness by in- 
herent levity of constitution. They are 
intoxicated with animal spirits, and we 
hardly hold them responsible as moral 
ents. They have no depth to their 
libertinism, no feeling that it is wrong; 
and seem, at this day, mere creations of a 
fancy that loved to dally with concep- 
tions extravagantly un-moral, simply for 
the merriment their extravagance pro- 
voked. Airy, bustling, brilliant, quick- 
witted, and feather-hearted,—their delin- 
eations of animal appetite and mercurial 
fantasies, whose words and deeds are 
bubbles that break at the first touch of 
principle,—their good-natured good-for- 
nothingness can hardly stir moral repro- 
bation or excite immoral sympathy. 
They are the best representations, per- 
haps, in English literature, of the comic 
side of crime. Fletcher generally drew 
this character with a lighter touch in his 
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own days than in those in which Beau. 
mont participated. The latter deepened 
the vanishing lines, gave it more full- 
ness and defined traits, and thus made it 
more palpably profligate and reflectively 
immoral. In neither, however, does it 
have the substantial life which distin- 
guishes the comic characters of other 
Elizabethan dramatists,; who possessed 
humor as well as witand fancy. Hardly 
one of these merry gentlemen lives in the 
mind, as an individual existence, like 
Volpone, or Sir Epicure Mammon, or Sig- 
nor Orlando Friscobaldo, but each fades 
away into the general idea which covers 
all. Rutilio in “The Custom of the 
Country,” and Young Loveless in “* The 
Scornful Lady,” Angelo, Petillius, Chi- 
lax, are among the merriest of these mer- 
ry gentlemen. Not much care is taken 
to make them act consistently. All the 
author intends is to make them say good 
things and do strange ones. Their wit 
cannot be quoted, and indeed lies much 
more in incident than words. It has the 
unexpectedness of wit, from its singular 
recklessness. It is blasphemy and rib- 
aldry made comic, from the fact that those 
who utter it hardly know that blasphemy 
and ribaldry do not constitute human lan- 
guage. Give them reflection and moral 
sense, and the comedy would turn at once 
into tragedy. Fletcher, in describing the 
debaucheries of these comic heroes, makes 
them invulnerable to disease, as senti- 
mental novelists make their heroes invul- 
nerable to death. The man of sentiment, 
whom Mrs. Roche or the Misses Porter 
adopt as their ideal man, is_ never 
killed, though he may be run through 
the body a hundred times, and receive 
wounds which a quack doctor would 
despair of healing. Debauchery cannot 
kill Fletcher's rake, any more than 
sword-cuts and pistol-shots can kill Miss 
Porter’s flat. 

But, as we have before intimated, near- 
ly all of Fletcher's wild-witted scions of 
sin, possess a certain sense of honor, 
which sometimes rises to sportive hero- 
ism; and all disregard of danger when it 
stands in the way of desire or caprice. In 
«* The Sea Voyage,” Tibalt and the Mas- 
ter of the Ship, both merry and reckless, 
who have “ housed on the wild sea with 
wild usages,” never lose their merry 
courage. Julietta, provoked at their 
taunts, exclaims: 


“Why, slaves, *tis in our power to hang 
ye ih 
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To which the Master rejoins, 


** Very likely ; 
’T is in our powers then to be hanged, and 
scorn ye.” 


In * The Captain,” Julio, infatuated 
with the wanton Lelia, expresses his in- 
tention to offer her marriage. Angelo, 
his friend, who is under a like fascina- 
tion, says that he, too, would give all he 
had in the world to possess her, ‘even 
to his naked soul,” but he adds: 


«“ Yet methinks still we should not dote 
away 

That, that is something more than ours, 
our honors. 

I would not have thee marry her, by no 
means.” 


In “ The Chances,” a comedy in which 
every character and almost every inci- 
dent would make the hair of a moralist 
stand on end, there is the same sort of 
honor and heroism running through all 
intrigues of the play. The Duke, who 
has become involved in an amorous ad- 
venture, is told by one of his attendants 
that certain death will result from his go- 
ing forth to meet one of its consequences. 
This is the last motive to dissuade one of 
Fletcher's men from the prosecution of 
anything. The Dukesays: 


** Were I surer 
Of death than thou art of thy fears, and 
with death 
More than those fears are too— 
1 would not crack my vow, start from my 
honor, 
Because I may find danger ; wound my soul 
To keep my body safe ! 
. ® . What is danger, 
More than a weakness of our apprehen- 
sions ? 


’ . ¥ Is there any 


Amongst us of so fat a sense, so pampered, 

Would choose luxuriously to lie a-bed, 

And parge away his spirit, send his soul 
ou 

In sugar-sops and syrups? Give me dying, 

As dying ought to be, upon mine enemy, 

Parting with mankind by a man that’s 
manly. 

Let ’em be all the world, and bring along 

Cain’s envy with ’em, 1 will on!” 


Of the tragi-comedies and comedies, in 
which this type of character occurs, and 
of the general comic spirit of Beaumont 
and Fletcher we can say but little more. 
“Rulea Wife and Have a Wife” still 
keeps the stage. Michael Perez, the Cop- 
per Captain,—Cacafogo, the proud, vul- 
gar, overbearing lump of gold, gluttony 


and folly—the knavish Estifania—are 
brilliantly delineated. «* The Wild-Goose 
Chase” is a sparkling and animated play, 
on which Farquhar founded his “ Incon- 
stant.” * Monsieur Thomas” is one of 
the most laughable and farcical in the col- 
lection. Hylas bears the palm from all 
the brisk fops of gallantry. «« The Little 
French Lawyer” is full of fun and mis- 
chief. «* Wit at Several Weapons,” “ The 
Coxcomb,” « Wit Without Money,” and 
“The Scornful Lady” are among the 
joint comedies, and excel those we have 
just mentioned in substantial character 
and artistical elaborateness. ‘ The Span- 
ish Curate” is probably the best of 
Fletcher’s tragi-comedies. It has some 
scenes of exquisitely comical and almost 
humorous efiect. The nearest approach, 
however, to the solid humor of Jonson, 
is in the mock play, “ ‘The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” written by Fletcher and 
Beaumont. Bessus, in “ Philaster,” isa 
pe caricature of Captain Bobadil, and 
is insensibility to shame sometimes 
touches the humorous. The same may 
be remarked of the impudence of Penurio, 
in * Women Pleased.” Perhaps the most 
poetical in diction and sentiment of the 
comedies, is “The Elder Brother.” 
Charles, in this play, has a sweetness, 
gentleness and ashility of feeling, not 
common to Fletcher’slovers. Miramont 
is a clever delineation of an honest, iras- 
cible, “merry” old —— His 
ignorant admiration of learning is at 
times exceedingly diverting : 
“« Though I can speak no Greek, I love the 
sound on’t, 
It goes so thundering as it conjured devils.” 


Brissac, his brother, and the father of 
Charles, is one of those old gentlemen 
with young desires that Fletcher delight- 
ed to ridicule with little mercy or decency. 
« The Faithful Shepherdess,” a pastoral 
drama, is probably the most completely 
oetical of all Fletcher's works. His 
uxuriant fancy is here displayed in all its 
sweetness, and also in much of its rank- 
ness. The plot is clumsy and improba- 
ble. The characters are not forcibly con- 
ceived. There is a certain affectation of 
country simplicity which declares the 
man about town amidst all therural ima- 
gery. The sentiment does not always 
escape falling either into sentimentality 
or brutality. It is only sufficient d 
« As You Like it,” to decide that it has 
not the true freshness and natural sweet- 
ness of pastoral life. But still, it con- 
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tains such a throng of delicious fancies,— 
a fertility of allusion and description, 
that revels in its own richness—that none 
can read it without delight. It did not 
succeed in representation, much to the 
mortification of the author, and the met- 
rical rage of his brother poets. To use 
one of his own phrases, it was probably 
*‘ hissed to ashes.” We wish we could 
account for its failure by the supposition 
that the audience were disgusted by what 
has disgusted posterity—the indecency 
that defiles the beauty of so many of its 
scenes. 

As we cannot hope to notice at any 
length Beaumont and Fletcher’s numer- 
ous plays, with their five or six hundred 
names of characters, and as such a course 
would not make them any the more in- 
telligible to our readers, we have con- 
cluded in despair to cull some of their 
choicest thoughts and fancies, and give 
them here as an appropriate close to our 
specimens of their powers. The slight 
extracts that follow are gems, which we 
have picked up among heaps of rubbish. 
Sometimes a whole play has afforded us 
but one striking thought or sentiment, 
which would be available for quotation. 


** All shall be right again, and, as a pine, 

Rent from Oéta by a sweeping tempest, 

Jointed again, and made a mast, defies 

Those angry winds that split him ; so willI, 

Pieced to my never-failing strength and 
fortune, 

Steer through these swelling dangers, 
plough their prides up, 4 

And bear like thunder through their loud- 
est tempests.” 


‘Hark, how they shout to battle! how the 
air 

Totters and reels, and rends a-pieces, Dru- 
sius, 

With huge-vollied clamors !” 


** Walls of brass resist not 
A noble undertaking ; nor can vice 
Raise any bulwark, to make good the place 
Where virtue seeks to enter.” 


** Thou borest the face once of a noble gen- 
tleman, 
Ranked in the first file of the virtuous.” 


** And then he fell, under my sword he fell, 

Forever sunk; his poor life, like the air, 

Blown in an empty bubble, burst, and left 
him, 

No noble wind of memory to raise him.” 


** Forward! ’Tis well; itshall be welcome 
to me. 
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I have lived too long, numbered too many 
days . 

Yet never found the benefit of living ; 

Now when I come to reap it with my ser. 
vice, 

And hunt for that my youth and honor aim 
at, 

The sun sets on iny fortune, red and bloody, 

And everlasting night begins to close me: 

*Tis time to die.” 


** IT feel I weep apace ; but where’s the flood, 

The torrent of my tears to drown my fau|| 
in? 

I would I could now, like a loaden cloud, 

Begotten in the moist south, drop to no- 
thing!” 


‘For in the silent grave, no conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of loy- 


ers, 

No careful father’s counsel, nothing’s heard, 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion, 

Dust and an endless darkness.” 


** Thou canst not be but sprung of gentlest 
blood ; 

Thy mind shines through thee, like the r- 
diant sun, 

Although thy body be a beauteous cloud. 

Come! seriously this is no flattery, 

And well thou know’st it, though thy mo- 
dest blood 

Rise like the morning in thy cheek t 
hear ’t.” 


** When I was a boy, 
I thrust myself into my country’s cause, 
And did a deed that plucked five years from 
time, 
And styled me man then.” 


“* Yet she is not fair, 
Nor beautiful ; those words express her not, 
They say her looks have something excel- 
lent, 
That wants a name yet.” 


«* Nature did her wrong, 
To print continual conquest on her cheeks, 
Aul make no man worthy for her to take 
But me, that am too near her.” 








** When thou hear’st it, thou wilt blush for 


me, 
And hang thy head down, like a violet 
Full of the morning dew.” 


‘* Berries, and chesnuts, plantains, on whose 
cheeks 
The sun sits smiling.” 


** Whilst she was here, 
Methought the beams of light that did ap- 
pear 
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Were shot from her ; methought the moon 
ve none 
But what it had from her.” 


* Were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green.” 


« And give thee many kisses,soft and warm, 

As those the sun prints on the smiling 
cheek 

Of plums or mellow peaches.” 


** She died 
A virgin though, more innocent than sleep, 
As clear as her own eyes ; and blessedness 
Eternal waits upon her where she is.” 


« That fellow I have seen her gaze upon, 

And turn and gaze again, and make such 
offers 

As if she would shoot her eyes like meteors 
at him.” 


« You know he is a banished man, an out- 
law, 

And how he lives; his nature rough and 
bloody 

By customary rapines: Now, her sweet 
humor, 

That is as easy as a calm, and peaceful, 

All her affections, like the dews on roses, 

Fair as the flowers themselves, as sweet 
and gentle ; 

How would you have these meet ?” 


“ That thing i’ the buttoned cap looks ter- 
ribly : 

She has guns in her eyes; the devil’s en- 
gineer !” ‘ 

& *"* © ’ 
“She is outwardly . 

All that bewitches sense, all that entices ; 

Nor is it in our virtue to uncharm it, 

And when she speaks, oh, Angelo, then 
music 

(Such as old Orpheus made, that gave a soul 

To aged mountains, and made rugged beasts 

Lay by their rages; and tall trees that knew 

No sound but tempests, to bow down their 
branches 

And hear and wonder ; and the sea, whose 
surges 

Shook their white heads in heaven, to be 

as midnight 

Still and attentive) steals into our souls 

So suddenly and strangely, that we are 

From that time no more ours, but what she 
pleases.” 


: ** Pray pardon me, 
For I am like a boy that had found money, 
Afraid 1 dream still.” 


“The stars are not more distant from the 
earth 
Than profit is from honest 
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“ Vices for him 
Make as free a way as virtues do for others.” 


** You are cruel 
If you deny him swearing, you take from 
hi 


im 
Three full parts of his language.” 


, ** Bold ambition 
To dare and power to do, gave the first dif- 
ference 
Between the king and subject.” 


** In a noble lady 
Softness of spirit, and a sober nature 
That moves like summer wind, cool, and 
blows sweetness, 
Shows blessed like herself.” 


** What bright star, taking beauty’s form 
upon her, 

In all the happy lustre of Heaven’s glory, 

Has dropped down from the sky to comfort 
me ?” 


** Am I afraid of death ? of dying nobiy ? 
Of dying in mine innocence uprightly ? 
Have I met death in all his forms and fears, 
Now on the points of swords, now pitched 


on lances, 

In fires, in storms of arrows, battles, 
breaches, 

And shall I now shrink from him, when he 
courts me ; 


Smiling and full of sanctity.” 


** She is a book 
To be with care perused ; and ’tis my won- 
der, 
If suchi gitere guests as Lust and Mur- 


. 4. de 


At any price, should ever find a lodging 
In such a beauteous inn!” 


**T am no courtier, of a light condition, 
Apt to take fire at every beauteous face 
That only serves his will and wantonness ; 
And lets the serious part of life run by 

As thin neglected sand.” 


** A woman’s mirth or anger, like a meteor, 
Glides and is gone.” 


‘* Off my dejected looks, and welcome im- 
pudence, 
My daring shall be deity to save me.” 


** Dost thou dwell in Segovia, fool ? 
Foou. No, no, I dwell in Heaven ; 

And I have a fine little house, made of 
marmalade, 

And I am a lone woman, and I spin for 
Saint Peter ; 

I have an hundred little children, and they 
sing psalms with me.” 
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** Dost thou see that star there ? 
That, just above the sun? 
Pr’ythee, go thither, and light me this to- 
bacco ; 

And stop it with the horns of the moon. 

Rov. The thing’s mad, 
Abominably mad, her brains are buttered. 
Go sleep, fool, sleep.” 


** What more speaks 
Greatness of man, than valiant patience, 
That sinks not under his fate’s strongest 
strokes ? 
These Roman deaths, as falling on a sword, 
Opening of veins, with poison quenching 
thirst, 
Which we erroneously do style the deeds 
Of the heroic and magnanimous man, 
Were dead-eyed Cowardice, and white 
cheek’d Fear ; 
Who doubting Tyranny, and fainting under 
Fortune’s false lottery, desperately run 
To Death, for dread of Death ; that soul’s 
most stout, 
That bearing all mischance, dares last it 
out.” 


** Would the gods had set me 
Rather to grapple with the plague, or stand 
One of their loudest bolts !” 


With these brilliant bits of fancy and 
feeling, we close our specimens of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. The impression ob- 
tained of these dramatists by a careful 
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reader of their works, it is difficult to 
state, on account of the mingled feelings 
of admiration and dislike which they ex. 
cite. Through the long line of English 
oets, we know of few, whose vices of 
ead and heart deserve a sterner condem- 
nation than theirs. After the strictest 
justice has been done to their excellencies, 
a heavy balance stands against them on 
the score of vulgarity, licentiousness and 
slavishness. They wrote witha supreme 
indifference to the mora! consequences of 
their writings. Their works bear con- 
tinual evidence of uncommon powers of 
mind given over to gild the most depraved 
excesses of passion and the most sense- 
less pretensions of power. That they 
possessed hearts fittedto perceive what is 
noble in man and pure in woman, and 
minds to set forth that nobleness and pu- 
rity in shapes of ideal beauty, only 
deepens their profligacy and the mean- 
ness of their servility. They stand forth 
from all the elder dramatists, the weakest 
in nerve and principle, the lowest in the 
scale of honor; and present the spectacle 
of English scholars and gentlemen, de- 
scending to play the part of panders, and 
eager to sell their souls for distinction or 
bread. No genius can shed lustre on such 
intrinsic baseness as this, and their fame 
as writers makes more painfully promi- 
nent their infamy as men. P, 
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No peculiarity of our institutions ap- 
pee to have so confounded the wise 

ustapha of Salmagundi memory, as 
the existence and tolerance among us of 
a class of men, whom his highness de- 
nominates slang-whangers. Our friend- 
ship for Mustapha, and the observations 
of a few years past, half incline us to 
his opinion: we are quite disposed to 
believe that the country would not be 
much the loser should some miraculous 
intervention suddenly extinguish their 
intellectual and political phosphores- 
cence. 

The genuine slang-whanger is a lean, 
tall man, with large, jaundiced eyes, and 
a head apparently constructed on acous- 
tic principles, to serve as a sounding- 
board to his tongue, and whose tout en- 
semble seems a mechanical arrangement 
for the rapid manufacture and diffusion 


Nutr 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


of sound. Had the business of town- 
crier been hereditary in one family, since 
the first herald opened his mouth, the 
latest specimen would be, we think, the 
ideal of a slang-whanger. As for his 
mind, let that pass: as little might be 
said of his heart. His fiddle-built body, 
if it encase one at all, contains it asa 
child’s rattle holds its contents. He has 
neither sensitiveness nor sense. To him 
the word sacred bears no meaning, and 
no seal of decency can teach him to re- 
spect the sanctities of public or private 
character. In fact, we do not love slang- 
whangers : and if we do not declare war 
with them, it is that we do not fancy 
tilting with crocodiles. Knowing that 
argument or expostulation, or even satire, 
may as well be addressed to a windmill 
as to these iron-throated gentlemen, we 
propose, simply, to take the abused pub- 
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lic by the arm, and once for all advise 
it against giving audience to these mod- 
ern Eumenides. 

There are slang-whangers every- 
where; but perhaps a pocine of our 
Democratic Congress, with certain stump- 
orators—who are Congressmen in train- 
ing—bear off the palm in this country, 
probably in the world. On many su 
jects these orators provided by law are 
restless, raving and ridiculous enough to 
excite about equal degrees of compas- 
sion and contempt ; but it is particularly 
in assailing our little army and navy, 
and their nurseries the U. S. Military 
Academy and Naval School, that they 
have * shown the quality of their souls.” 
Ii any one argues against all military 
organizations, as prolonging the spirit 
yo yp ana ca of war in the world, it is 
avery different thing. We can even go 
a partof the way with them, and are 
ps 4 brought up at the rock of necessity, 
or at least of national caution. But 
when persons, who are forever noisy 
about fighting for national honor, feed 
daily on martial epithets and belligerent 
denunciations, wax sanguinary in the 
face against great nations desirous of be- 
ing i pene with us, and have finally 
succeeded in plunging us into a war of 
sheer aggression, in which all the little 
military science we possess is in vital 
demand—when such persons froth at 
the mouth with abuse of the system and 
single institution, from which alone that 
necessary science is derived, it becomes 
a matter despicable beyond endurance. 
If they would but conduct their opera- 
tions in the spirit, or even under the 
semblance, of fair controversy, we would 
by no means quarrel with them. But 
they have, of their own accord, stepped 
without the pale of common courtesy. 
For several years a mean and libelous 
system of attack has been indulged in by 
Members of Congress, stump-orators and 
editors of the slang-whanger school, 
characterized by an entire want of can- 
dor, and a total disregard of the public 
and private character of the class so 
foolishly assailed. Whatever objections 
any person may entertain against the 
Army and Military Academy, as institu- 
tions of the country, he has no right 
publicly to deal in wholesale denuncia- 
tions of officers and cadets ; as if, in giv- 
ing their official services to the country, 
they had also thrown in their private 
characters for the public amusement. 
No one need be informed that such gen- 
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eralized anathemas offend alike against 
the laws of veracity and gentility. When 
Members of Congress deliberately char- 
acterize cadets as ‘* wasp-waisied vam- 
pyres,” and officers of the army as 
*epauletted loafers,” it would appear 
hopeless to argue points of propriety in 
that quarter. There are but few who 
so entirely .violate decorum; and, in 
most cases, even those are evidently and 
confessedly offering sacrifice to the newly 
installed deity of Buncombe. The devo- 
tees of Juggernaut can plead superstition 
in extenuation of their practices ; these 
worshipers of Buncombe add hypocrisy 
to their other pleasant qualities. We 
do not propose a formal vindication of 
the character of the Army and Academy : 
the species of attack against which we 
protest is too mean-spirited to deserve 
refutation. With those who know it, 
the private character of officers and cadets 
will sufficiently plead their own cause ; 
and their official character has been vin- 
dicated by a voice from the fields of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, to which a 
nation has listened, and which we hope 
will long silence the clamor of detraction. 

Fair and able expositions of the con- 
dition and importance of the Army and 
Academy have so often come from offi- 
cial sources, as to require no reiteration 
from us. But it is a fair ground of com- 
plaint, that some of those to whom these 
reports are addressed should allow their 
preconceived opinions, formed without 
either opportunity or desire for candid 
examination, entirely to close their eyes 
to official testimony, given with a full 
knowledge of facts. There are some 
Members of Congress who, with the 
most wretchedly crude notions of our 
military organization, indulge themselves 
in periodical outpourings of bile on our 
establishment and all connected with it, 
doling out stale denunciations and gross 
misstatements, already often refuted. 
When Members thus volunteer to inform 
the world, it surely is but fair to hold 
them responsible for the veracity of ther 
facts, when these are open for investiga- 
tion. Yet some have doggedly perse- 
vered, for years, in stating as such, what 
a glance at statistics have shown to be 
misconceptions. What does this mean ? 
This simply :—these patriots, amid their 
statistical oratory, are casting sweet side- 
glances at theirdear constituency. They 
are laboring to demonstrate their pure 
democracy. 

There is another species of army attack 
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which, coming from a different and high- 
er source, threatens consequences of a 
more formidable character both to the 
army and the country. The President, 
in the exercise of his appointing power, 
has chosen to do violence to the cherish- 
ed feelings of all military men, and to 
crush the just hopes of those whose dis- 
tinguished services should have recom- 
mended them to his favorable notice. 
Little as the officers in our service had to 
hope in the way of promotion, he has 
made that little less by showing them 
that no services, however brilliant, can 
secure to them this, the only real and 
appropriate reward in his gift. 

We have seen the country plunged 
into a war of Executive origin ; our little 
army we have seen brought into a situ- 
ation which made even the most san- 


guine tremble for its safety ; by the most. 


conspicuous gallantry and good conduct 
on the part of all concerned, we have 
seen it, not only saving itself, but sig- 
nally overthrowing its enemies. Suppose 
the result what it surely must have been 
with officers unlike what ours showed 
themselves, brave and accomplished in 
their profession; suppose that army sac- 
rificed to the Mexican arms through Ex- 
ecutive mismanagement: with what a 
voice of universal indignation would the 
country have resounded, and what bitter 
reproaches would have been coupled with 
the names of those who had brought this 
deep, abiding stain upon us! If ever an 
administration was saved from irretrieva- 
ble disgrace, it was that of James K. Polk 
by the battles of the 8th and 9th of May. 
From him, ihen, we might fairly suppose, 
a sense of gratitude would call forth 
every just acknowledgment of those 
services which saved him. 

What has he done? Close upon the 
heels of the dispatches announcing the 
triumph of our arms, comes a law au- 
thorizing the formation of a new reigment, 
as if purposely to furnish him the means 
of rewarding the merit which had won 
a nation’s applause. With a total con- 
tempt of both justice and gratitude, he 
coolly passed by all the gallant spirits of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, to ap- 
point a crowd of hungry aspirants whose 
courage and ability has only been shown 
in political campaigning. He prefers 
those who made him to those who saved 
him. Amongst these beautiful appoint- 
ments are several deficient ets, to 
whom he has at once given a rank above 
that of their former classmates who have 
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graduated and continued in service: a 
piece of indelicacy and injustice too gross 
to require comment. 

But are we told that the President in- 
tends to reward with brevet rank, the 
distinguished officers of the Rio Grande ? 
He might better reward them with a blue 
ribbon or a sugar plum, as the more val- 
uable of the two. Brevet rank gives 
neither pay nor (according to his own 
decision) command, except in certain 
unusual circumstances. Besides, this is 
so cheap a present that it has long since 
lost the attraction of being a distinction. 
The President could not now, if he 
would, bestow a substantial reward. 
Or perhaps it will be said that he has 
rewarded them by speaking in the highest 
terms of their merits in his communica- 
tions to Congress. The approbation of a 
Washington or a Jackson might be es- 
teemed a reward worth seeking ; but what 
imbecility, what downright lunacy, what 
a specimen of reasoning from great to 
small, to argue thence that any praise 
from James - Polk is a sufficient re- 
compeénse, is glory enough! 

There is enetiee vee of this affair. 
The President seems evidently to be 
shaping his measures to make the army 
a part of the great Executive machine for 
political corruption which so powerfully 
contributed to make him what he is. Let 
this be done, and we too will join in the 
belief that a standing army, however 
small, is dangerous to the political liberty 
of this country. We cannot too soon 
disband our little army existing, when 
time-serving politicians shall discover 
that officers in it are to be won by stump 
rather than field services or military at- 
tainments. The Executive patronage is 
alrealy so great as to be more dangerous 
to a free expression of popular opinion 
than any other cause: what then might 
we expect should it be double? 

This system of army attack, of which 
we have had so recent and ungracious a 
foreshadowing, is directed against its 
most vital point, its hope of distinction 
and love of honor. If continued, it will 
soon break the spirit of its brightest orne- 
ments, or drive them from the service in 
disgust. Its present high character for 
military science and efficiency will not 
long survive the system which created it. 

Entering our most decided protest, in 
the names of gentility, gratitude, and 
justice, against the slang-whanger and 
stilletto systems of army attack, we pro- 
ceed to the more welcome subject of na- 
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tional defence. We will first briefly give 
our creed on the subject of war, whence 
arises the necessity of national defence. 

We believe, as our pages have here- 
tofore testified, that war in itself is an 
jmmense evil, and that we are morally 
bound to strive against its occurrence by 
all means in our power, consistent with 
the rights and character of a free and 
Christian nation. We have often felt, 
moreover, that no sight could be more 
sublime, than that of a great people, like 
ourselves, quietly disbanding all arma- 
ments and méans of war, and calmly 
resting for security upon the broad level 
of human gentleness and forbearance. 
We do not, however, believe that man- 
kind has yet so far progressed in cultivat- 
ing the principles of gospel kindness, 
that nations in their dealings with each 
other will be always controlled by a 
sense of justice, and never allow interest 
to lead to violations of right. Most of 
all, we are too sadly persuaded that we 
cannot trust the action of our own Gov- 
ernment :—could this be otherwise, we 
might come to a different conclusion. 
We think, therefore, that war or quiet 
submission to foreign dictation and injus- 
tice, may become our sole alternative. 
When this case arises, we believe war 
to be not only justifiable but obligatory 
upon the nation, if there be a chance of 
success. As all past history and present 
indications show both the possibility and 
probability of future resorts to this last 
argument becoming necessary, we esteem 
it a first duty of Government to provide 
for its own security when such an emer- 
gency arises. We believe that a state 
of thorough preparation for such emer- 
gencies constitutes one of the strongest 
possible securities against their occur- 
rence, and thus redoubles the obligation 
of Government to provide the most effi- 
cient means Of NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

It is not our present purpose to exam- 
ine in detail the various systems which 
have been or may be proposed. We, as 
anation, have p Bark adopted our sys- 
tem, and it is this which we would now 
examine. The elements entering into its 
composition may be classed under four 
general heads, viz.: the navy, the militia, 
the army and fortifications. The militia 
is the grand park of material irom which 
the mass of our armies must be drawn. 
The army is the school of practice in 
which the treasures of military science 
are kept. Its office is that of the Roman 
vestal, nourishing ever a sacred flame 
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which was thence extended to every 
hearth at Rome. Fortifications exert a 
controlling influence over other arms, 
and are the grand auxiliary of the defens- 
ive. The navy represents our power to 
foreign nations, protects our commerce, 
acts against their navies, and coope- 
rates in sea-coast defence. In the latter 
capacity, only, would we now consider it. 
he physical circumstances under 
which we are placed, are such as to ex- 
ct an immense sea-coast frontier to 
ostile attempts. But this very weak- 
ness of our position affords, to a certain 
extent, its own cure; since the interven- 


‘tion of the Atlantic creates an obstacle 


not easily overcome by a force of sufli- 
cient strength to effect, by landing on our 
shores, its proposed object. Here we 
must call distinctly before the mind the 
fundamental principle of war, which is, 
that—in every movement—the object 
should he to effect a concentration of su- 
perior forces on decisive points. Our 
main sea-port towns containing, as they 
do, the grand depots of materials useful 
in war—being almost the sole reposito- 
ries of our naval stores and supplies, and 
concentrating in themselves vast amounts 
of wealth which might be exacted by lay- 
ing them under contribution—are all, 
strategically speaking, decisive points, as 
their occupancy, even though temporary, 
would seriously affect the issue of a war. 
Thus the most important positions in our 
country are, naturally, entirely open to 
the attacks of our enemy. Now unless 
means be adopted effectually to prevent 
his succeeding in attempts on those 
points, he will soon deprive us of our 
main resources, and draw from ourselves 
the means of protracting hostilities. The 
navy has, by some, been regarded as the 
most efficient means of preventing or re- 
sisting these attempts. 

Its entire inadequacy to effect this re- 
sult becomes evident, if we reflect that it 
has not the power of omnipresence. Un- 
less we suppose the chivairic courtesy of 
our enemy to extend so far as that he 
will favor us with a seat in his council 
of war, we cannot know beforehand 
whether he contemplates a blow at any 
of our towns, or, if he does, whether he 
will select Boston, New York, or New 
Orleans for a first effort. But till this be 
known, what can our navy do to prevent 
his design? Supposing it (what we may 
safely take for granted it long will be, 
in reference to the chief maritime powers 
of Europe) inferior in available force to 
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that of our enemy, it would be altogether 
absurd to expect it to secure our coast 
from insult, by moving out to sea to en- 

e its antagonist. If it remains in port, 
it can only assist the defence of that har- 
bor in which it may lie, while all the 
rest are entirely exposed. Next, suppose 
it of force equal to that of our enemy. 
Now, if it be kept together, it may try 
the result of an engagement, provided 
it can find an antagonist ; but the chance 
of meeting him, by cruising after him on 
the broad ocean, is but as our chance of 
meeting Daniel Webster by taking a turn 
around the Capitol. But while our fleet 
is engaged in searching for its enemy, he 
may be successively laying our towns 
under contribution. Thus an equal fleet, 
united, would only succeed in defending 
our coast in the one fortunate case of its 
meeting and conquering its adversary. 
If, now, we suppose our equal fleet sub- 
divided, no part would be able to cope 
with its enemy; as, in naval warfare, 
the inferior cannot maintain position be- 
fore the superior. Wherever the descent 
be made, the enemy will find his prize 
increased by a fraction of our fleet. Thus 
our navy, considered as a means of sea- 
coast defence, has but one chance, out of 
a great number, of effecting its object, so 
long as it is no more than equal to that 
of our antagonist. 

A navy alone can only secwre our de- 
fence when we are able to station before 
every town worth an enemy’s attack, a 
fleet superior to his entire disposable na- 
val force. If, with this idea, we think 
of the great number of our important sea- 
coast towns, and of the immense navies 
of the maritime powers of Europe, we 
can form some conception of what an 
enormous marine we must create in order 
thereby to be secured. The whole na- 
tion would hardly furnish it crews. We 
regard those, then, entirely at fault, who 
look upon the navy as the principal in 
our defence against invasion, since we 
cannot, by it, secure an efficient and cer- 
tain protection by any efforts within our 
power. But, as an auxiliary, it is of 
great value, as there are some important 
positions, naturally incapacitated for an 
unaided land defence, when ships of war 
or other floating batteries—acting under 
cover of fortifications—may seriously 
affect the the operations of an enemy, 
even though greatly inferior in force. 
Their province here is to act against the 
weak points of his line and his sources of 
supply, by improving favorable conjunc- 
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tures for slipping out from their secure 
coverts, and not to endeavor to bear the 
whole brunt of his foree. Thus, as an 
auxiliary, its necessity arises not from its 
excellence, but from the fact that nothing 
better can be substituted. The true sphere 
for the action of the navy is on the 
ocean—its own grand element—against 
the commerce and wooden walls of our 
enemies. Here its utility all must fee] 
and acknowledge, and here our brilliant 
experience has shown how much we 
might yet hope from it in the event of 
another war. It still seems to us quite 
too small to effect this great object, and 
for this reason, together with the neces- 
sity of our being honorably represented 
to other nations, we would advocate its 
increase. 

The great peculiarity which character- 
izes our organization for national defence, 
is that, with us, the great reliance is 
placed, not as with other nations, ona 
standing army, but on the citizens of the 
country, embodied as militia. Practically 
dissenting from the conclusion on which 
the tiations of Europe have grounded, 
and still ground, their organizations, that 
reliance can only be placed on troops 
formed by long and rigid discipline; we 
must be presumed to regard our circum- 
stances as justifying us in excepting our- 
selves from a principle which is verified 
by so vast a body of experience. When 
a rule of national conduct has been uni- 
versally concurred in, to depart without 
its pale is a dangerous experiment, re- 
quiring cogent reasons for its justification. 
Such we believe to be the character of 
those arguments which caused our na- 
tional secession from the creed of the 
civilized world on this point. With us 
there does not exist the necessity for 
maintaining a large standing army, in 
order that we may be prepared for hos- 
tilities. With an efficient militia system, 
and with a small standing army sufficient 
to perpetuate the higher branches of mil- 
itary science among us, we can pass to 
a state of active hostilities with every 
requisite for success. The great body of 
troops required in war is composed of 
infantry, whose duties require but a 
slight degree of intelligence. These du- 
ties militia, under skilful direction, can 
efficiently perform, if they can be induced 
to use the abilities of which they are, in 
fact, possessed. The effect of discipline 
is not to make a man’s skin shot-proof ; 
its virtue lies in this, that it teaches all 
to act together as parts of a whole, to 
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trust to joint exertions for security, to 
associate a sense of danger and disgrace 
with flight, and by practice to familiarize 
the operations which may be necessary 
in the presence of an enemy. Can supe- 
rior intelligence and a higher morale alone 
effect these ends of discipline? Experi- 
ence says that they may partially, but 
never fully. With these, a much smaller 
amount of instruction suffices to effect the 
objects of discipline. Superior intelli- 
gence is as advantageous to the common 
soldier as the common laborer, and the 
influence of enthusiasm is sometimes al- 
most a substitute for discipline. Yet 
they are both uncertain dependencies 
when relied on alone. To avail our- 
selves of them and make them sure, they 
must be united with such a degree of 
military instruction as will bring them 
under control. Now we believe this 
may be effected with us, by means of a 
ood militia system. Such, however, is 
fe from being the result of the present 
so-called organization. We have now, 
virtually, no militia system ; and, if we 
except the few volunteer companies who 
have a creditable esprit de corps, we 
have no militia worthy of the name. Not 
only is our nominal system heretical, but 
our practice is a doubly refined heresy. 
The whole affair has become the merest 
farce in the world. But is war so much 
a piece of stage foolery, so entirely harm- 
less, as to justify this om of national 
buffoonery ? Our revolutionary fathers 
thought not so. In our present condi- 
tion, we are wholly untrue to ourselves. 
Our actual system is not only inefficient, 
but odious and irksome. A man of any 
0 is justly ashamed to be seen engag- 
in any of our so-called ‘ trainengs,” 
so completely silly and ridiculous have 
they become. To allow this state of 
things to continue longer, will be indica- 
tive of a criminal m4 Either Jet us 
have a system of which we need not be 
ashamed, or let us do without any. No 
longer let our military displays he ridic- 
ulous. There is no reason why, at least, 
a respectable fraction of our able-bodied 
men should not be so taught that even 
the professional soldier should see no 
cause for laughter on their gala day, but 
rather of real satisfaction. 

That such a result is attainable, the 
volunteer companies of two or three 
Atlantic cities fully attest—nor can we 
doubt but that an emergency would prove 
them an invaluable resource. Give us a 
system, and a state of public feeling that 
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will render what we here see general, 
and we shall no longer complain. Sup- 
pose an immediate declaration of war: 
who would then expect the least benefit 
from our present system? Napoleon de- 
clared, that ‘* when a nation is without 
establishment and a military system, it is 
very difficult to organize an army.” This 
is exactly our condition, if we regard 
facts instead of statutes. We expound 
no system, but in common with all who 
regard the best interests of our country, 
we ardently desire that a spirit of reform 
may originate, soon and in the right 
quarter, such a system, such a tone of 
public feeling and opinion, as will restore 
to efficiency this paralyzed right arm of 
our national defence. 

We fear not for the safety of our insti- 
tutions, however efficient this, our Mar- 
cellus and Fabius united, may be ren- 
dered ; for what have we to fear from our 
own best citizens? It is an odious piece 
of demagoguism to raise the cry of danger 
to our institutions, whenever any plan is 
proposed which would give a respectable 
degree of efficiency to our militia. What 
can be more irrational than the cries of 
“a standing army,” ‘overthrow of our 
liberties,” and other popular bugbears, 
when it is proposed to qualify a portion 
of our citizens to discharge the duty of 
defending our liberty, in common, with 
all else we hold dear from the fatal arm 
of foreign aggression! It is the unmoored 
scoundrelly radicalism of this country, 
calling itself democracy, that is constant- 
ly plunging us into war, yet all the while 
raising these outcries against the only sys- 
tem which can give us adequate contin- 
gent defence, yet secure us from the dan- 
gers of military ambition. Other nations 
all concur in the necessity of large stand- 
ing armies to their independent existence : 
we, trusting to our position and the patri- 
otic, intelligent character of our citizens, 
have cast from us the acknowledged 
means of defence, and have substituted 
a mode admirably adapted to our situ- 
ation, were it but made all that it is 
capable of becoming. A criminal neglect 
has suffered a wretched system of organ- 
ization to bring into ridicule this mode of 
our own free adoption: thus destroying 
all the efficiency of a body on which we 
still continue blindly to depend. We 
have cast from us—not without consider- 
ation—the old, tried armor of nations: 
shall we also suffer that sword, on which 
alone we now rely to be eaten u 
by rust, simply because we are tol 
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that in burnishing it, it might cut our- 
selves ? 

What could our militia now do, if 
called into active service? How could 
they be controlled and directed in their 
untutored condition? How could they 
be brought to act in union when in large 
bodies? How could men, habituated to 
think and act for themselves, be brought 
to do the will of another without stopping 
to call for information as to the reasons 
for their orders? Military operations ad- 
mit no democracy. Their first principle 
is, that all men are not equal. Without 
strict obedience there can be no united 
effort, and this is the very soul of military 

ower. Thus our political creed is un- 
avorable to that spirit which alone can 
secure success in war. The corrective 
for this unfortunate tendency must be 
sought in a system which shall teach all 
that discipline is no unmeaning word. 

We can hardly blame privates in the 
present militia for insubordination, when 
we reflect on the general character of their 
officers. Often chosen through some 
capricious freak, generally without regard 
to fitness, obedience is regarded rather 
as a matter of accommodation than of 
duty. When we reflect on the utter inca- 

city of a majority of militia officers to 

ischarge their duties, and think that on 
them war would actually throw the re- 
sponsibility and direction of operations 
on which they have never bestowed a 
thought, for which they have no natural 
fitness; we cannot but fear that we may 
have to pay too dearly for the thought- 
less playfulness which has decked them 
with epaulets. 

The defects of our present system are 
so great, and the condition of our militia, 
regarded as ameans of defence, so wretch- 
ed, that with war, if not before, reform 
must come; and can any one doubt the 
wisdom of anticipating that necessity? 
If so, let him reflect on the danger and 
difficulty of effecting such a change, as it 
were in the presence of our foe. t him 
remember that time is necessary to bring 
about a reform, and that while it is going 
on, we shall suffer all the evi!s, incident 
to a state of military disorganization. 
Our condition is evident not only to our- 
se!ves, but to foreign nations: let such 
measures then be taken as that we shall 
no longer seem to invite hostilities by 
voluntarily disabling ourselves to meet 
them with success. 

The objects proposed to be secured by 
maintaining our small standing army are, 
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the preservation among us of military sci- 
ence by creating a profession whose special 
business shall be its cultivation, to discharge 
the various military duties arising while we 
are in a state of general peace, to garrison 
our "my and to be a sure reliance, asa 
nucleus, in case of general hostilities. 
War has always been to a certain ex- 
tent a science. even among barbarians, 
superiority of weapons and skill in their 
use have ever constituted prime elements 
of success. Conflicts have never been so 
entirely irregular that the force of posi- 
tions has not made itself felt: thus origi- 
nating in the combatants ideas, crude it 
may be, yet important, on the principles 
of strategy. With the progress of civili- 
zation, the inventive powers of man have 
been constantly active in devising new 
implements of warfare, and the highest 
minds have found ample room for exer- 
cise in deducing from the victories and 
defeats which history has recorded, those 
general principles which conduct to the 
former, and those precautions whose neg- 
lect induces the latter. Thus what at 
first was of extremesimplicity, by degrees 
assumed the nature and form of a science, 
abstruse in its elements and of all perhaps 
most difficult in its application. War 
ceased to be a trial of personal strength, 
and it was felt that success was “not to 
the strong alone,” but to him whose 
strength was best directed. The intro- 
duction of gunpowder into military oper- 
ations, may be regarded as having con- 
summated the change from a game of 
strength to a game of skill. Mind con- 
trolling and directing means now performs 
miracles which the personal prowess of 
Achilles ever reached. Innovations, ap- 
parently trifling, have fixed the destiny of 
nations ; and success has again and again 
been seen to attend movements which to 
the unpracticed eye bore no apparent 
meaning. And amid the general ad- 
vance of civilization, we see defeat ever 
brooding over a nation which has been 
slow to adopt military improvements, 
and there is no more forcible illustration 
of the truth of Bacon’s aphorism, that 
*« knowledge is power,” than that which 
is derived from the history of modern 
warfare. We may add, what all who 
have considered the subject know, that 
the greater destructiveness belonging to 
modern instruments of war, has really 
been a great aid in inducing habits of 
peace. For this effect, however, it is 
plainly of much consequence that nations 
should feel themselves equal to each 
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other in their means of aggression and 
defence. 

Now it is with military as with other 
professional ‘sciences. Chance may di- 
rect the operations of a medical quack 
to a successful issue, in the same manner 
that an untaught general may blunder 
into a series of fortunate movements ; 

et who advocates the employment of a 

grado? Ought we to be more toler- 
ant of quackery in the one case than the 
other? Who talks of intuition alone as 
the true basis of legal skill, or who 
would trust the management of his own 
cases to a lawyer whose only profes- 
sional recommendation consisted in a 
happy faculty of guessing our laws? 
There exists in fact the same necessity 
for a military profession as any other, 
a necessity arising from the fact, that 
without long and patient study, an offi- 
cer cannot, generally speaking, be ade- 
quate to the discharge of his appropri- 
ate duties. Its importance can best be 
estimated by supposing ourselves sud- 
denly involved in war, without a body 
of accomplished officers to discharge the 
newly created responsibilities then 
thrown upon them. Our condition would 
be that of a man with a broken leg and 
no surgeon at hand. We do not sup- 
pose that the mere study of military sci- 
ence is alone sufficient to make a good 
officer, for nature must have done her 
part. Here, as elsewhere, the happy 
union of native capacity with opportu- 
nities for improvement alone can insure 
excellence. 

Thus far like the other established 
professions; it differs from them in one 
essential particular, that the necessity 
for its practice is not of constant occur- 
rence. The fixed depravity of man’s 
motives and acts, constantly stimulate 
the theologian to the application of his 
moral sanatives ; litigation is ever pur- 
suing its chase after poverty and ini- 
quity, and flesh is the constant heir to too 
many ills to leave the physician’s rest un- 
broken; but it is the business of the offi- 
cer to keep alive through long intervals 
of peace, that knowledge to which war 
alone can impart value. Without his 
agency the vast body of past experience 
would become almost lost to us until 
too late: and history records, our own 
painful struggles tell, how dearly ori- 
ginal experience is bought. The pur- 
chase money sinks in an ocean of blood. 

What we have laid under this head 
may bethussummedup. Warhas become 
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a science of great extent ; a thorough un- 
derstanding of this science is a prime el- 
ement of success; to secure this under- 
standing, it is and ought to be made the 
business of a profession, unless we are 
to take the position as a nation, that there 
is of course to be no more war. 

A second object proposed to be effected 
by our aymy is the discharge of those mil- 
itary duties incident to a state of general 
peace. Weare separated, to a great ex- 
tent, from the powerful nations of the 
earth by our position. Our relations to 
them are not those of contact. Hence we 
graduate our establishments, not by their 
scales but by reference to our own imme- 
diate situation. In other words we look 
around on our immediate neighbors and 
shape our permanent force by their 
strength. e find ourselves flanked by 
establishments too weak in themselves 
to admit of their disturbing the general 
pacific. character of our condition. Our 
great wars must always be with powers 
not American. In our territory, and bor- 
dering on it, are numerous tribes of In- 
dians, whose character is essentially war- 
like. We cannot expect a long continu- 
ance of pacific relations with them all. 
Imagined or real grievances are always 
rankling in their minds, prompting them 
to that revenge which their educationhas 
formed them to love. We are at least 
bound, for a long time, to provide against 
the probability of such hostilities. The 
portion of our country most exposed to 
their attacks, is also that least able to de- 
fend itself against them. Our govern- 
ment must keep in readiness means suffi- 
cient to avert, as far as may be, from our 
exposed pioneers, the dangers resulting 
from their position. Italso has an office 
of prevention to perform. A proper show 
of force to our savage neighbors has the 
effect of enlisting their fears on the side 
of peace. Seeing the means of punish- 
ing their aggressions prepared and on 
hand, nothing but desperation or infatua- 
tion can drive them to hostility. But 
were they to see no traces of a power 
ready to crush their first efforts, the ap- 
parent facility of their execution wo 
stimulate into fearful activity, all their 
animosities and Jonging for plunder. 
We have here an undeniable necessity 
for a force adequate and always ready to 
meet or prevent all threatened hostilities 
on this quarter. The accession which 
our territory has recently received, by in- 
creasing the number of Indians within 
and bordering on our domain, has brought 
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with it the necessity of increasing our 
precautionary means of pacification. 
Among the objects to be secured by a 
small standing army, one of great impor- 
tance:is the maintaining of garrisons in 
our forts. Even in peace, this distribu- 
tion of force is productive of great ad- 
vantage. It is necessary to the preser- 
vation of our permanent defences that 
they be kept constantly in -_ condi- 
tion. The injuries resulting from the ac- 
tion of the weather and other causes, if 
allowed to accumulate for any consider- 
able length of time, would render neces- 
repairs of no small extent. It need 


not be declared that a garrison is neces- 
sary for this purpose, but merely that it 
is one of the acknowledged modes of 


effecting it. 

Rustler reason for garrisoning our forts 
in the vicinity of large towns, is to strength- 
en the arm of the civic authorities. Cases 
will arise—as they have arisen—of an ex- 
cited populace engaging in organized op- 

ition to the execution of an obnoxious 
sa in such circumstances, the admin- 
istrators of law look in vain for assistance 
from the local militia; this being either 
infected with the contagion, or from ten- 
der-heartedness refusing to execute its 
commands; or, if aid be obtained from 
this source, animosities of the most bitter 
character are by that act created, which 
can only die with the actors themselves. 
It is important that there should be at 
hand a body of men—there need not be 
many—actuated by different motives, and 
under peculiar influences, by whose aid 
the majesty of law may be vindicated. 
The great danger to our political institu- 
tions which attends the triumph of a fac- 
tious spirit over law, gives an importance 
to the prompt suppression of every attempt 
to ride over municipal or constitutional 
barriers, far beyond what may attach to 
the specific subject of contention. We, 
therefore, think it a matter of no small 
moment to have near our large towns 
bodies of United States’ troops, sufiicient- 
ly numerous to suppress any sudden out- 
break of popular passion which may 
occur. 

The reasons for maintaining garrisons 
now given, apply to a state of peace. The 
one grand reason of their necessity is that 
in war, especially in its initial stages, 
they are quite indispensable to our secu- 
rity. We are, asa nation, so devotedly 
fond of peace, or, at least, so confident in 
our hopes of its preservation, and so little 
accustomed to expect general war, that 
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its declaration will always seem to come 
suddenly upon us, and will, consequently, 
generally find us unprepared. The policy 
of our antagonist would, therefore, un- 
doubtedly be, to make a sudden descent 
on our most important centres of com- 
merce, with the purpose of crippling our 
resources, and levying contributions. Our 
true shield against these predatory incur- 
sions will be found in our system of per- 
manent fortifications. But these will only 
be useful when garrisoned with troops 
acquainted with the service of their guns, 
directed by officers acquainted with the 
military relations and capacities of the 
works. Their proper defence, when at- 
tacked in form, requires a degree of mili- 
tary science beyond what can be expected 
of any but the professional soldier. No 
unaided intuition can fully develop their 
capacities for offence and defence ; their 
great advantages will be lost to us, unless 
we have within them those whose minds 
long study has familiarized with military 
science. Now, this end is secured by the 
presence of a peace establishment garri- 
son, Which also serves as a nucleus in 
forming the full garrison. 

An additional object to be secured by 
means of a small standing army, with a 
full corps of educated officers, is to have 
an organized force, immediately available 
in case of war. To muster into service, 
equip and discipline a body of militia, so 
as to make them perfectly reliable, will 
require a length of time, which would, of 
necessity, defeat the measures of offence 
and defence, most clearly indicated by our 
position. But with a body of disciplined 
troops to serve as a nucleus, an army 
might be formed, and made useful, in 
much less time. Our main reliance must 
be placed on troops actually mustered in- 
to the service of the general government. 
Place a man under the rules and articles 
of war, and he then really feels himself a 
soldier. To him flight from the field of 
battle becomes associated with ideas both 
of danger and disgrace; for he feels that 
there is a power over him ready to expose 
and competent to punish the cowardice 
of fleeing without orders from his post, 
however — may be its dangers. This 
feeling of strict obedience, and of dis- 
grace attaching to insubordination—with- 
out which there can be no discipline—is 
the work of time ; but once perfected, it 
is susceptible of being rapidly transfused 
through newly-added masses of men. 
Confidence in officers, and in their own 
ability to execute orders, an esprit de 
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corps, often the strongest spring to urge the 
mass to honorable achievement, the cool 
determination and fearlessness which per- 
vades the forlorn hope or storming party, 
all are feelings rapidly transferred from 
breast to breast, and must all conspire to 
make the true, efficient soldier. But 
these are also feelings which neglect can 
kill, and which, once gone, years of care- 
ful culture alone can restore. Let them 
be cherished among us, not as provoca- 
tives of war, but as sure pledges that if it 
must come, our annals shall not thereby 
be rendered pects. 

The last element of our organization 
for national defence to which we alluded 
was our system of permanent fortications. 
In the further discussion of this subject, 
we propose fo state the general nature and 
effect Sortifications ; to define the military 

racter of the frontier to be secured by 
our system of permanent works ; to state 
the nature of the attacks to which at is sub- 
ject; and hence to deduce the character of 
the works which our situation requires ; 
and, finally, to illustrate by their applica- 
tion to the defence of the city and harbor 
of New York. 

The term fortification comprises all dis- 
ositions made to cover a weaker foree 
rom the attempts of a stronger, and to 

enable it te withstand an attack. The 
art derived its origin from that cautious 
impulse which so universally drives 
men to seek immunity to themselves 
wher doing violence to others. The In- 
dian advances stealthily orn his enemy, 
interpesing trees, hillecks, or whatever 
cover he can find, to serve him as a for- 
tification. In like manner may be traced 
the incipient art of fortification in the 
shields and other defensive armor of the 
ancients. The general, by a natural ex- 
tension ef the same impulse, seeks a like 
cover fer his army against hostile at- 
tempts, and finds it in enteenched cam 
thus wiring cee te the art of field fortiéi- 
cations. vernments, again, seek to 
ouild wp around rations barriers which 
may arrest and foil the hostilities of other 
natione, and these are found only in de- 
fensive frontiers, duly organized with 
permanent works. 

_ As the fundamental principle of offen- 
sive strategy bids us proceed by concen- 
trating superior forces on decisive points, 
so may defensive strategy be said to rest 
n the equally general principle that all 
decisive points should be s@ preoccupied 
as to render ineffectual an enemy’s con- 
centration upon them. This principle 
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clearly points te the office which perma- 
nent works are to perform in the defence 
of States. The testimony of history is 
positive and decisive oa the importance 
to a nation of precluding active hostili- 
ties from the central portions of its terri- 
tory. lf an enemy be allowed freely to 
overrun the country of its antagonist, he 
will thence derive his own support, at 
the same time that he destroys the re- 
sources of his opposere. Hence the vast 
importance of meeting invasion at the 
threshold, and of checking on the fron- 
tier that torrent which, unarrested, would 
bear destruction in its train. The great 
talents, untiring study and multiplied ex- 
perience of the long series of illustrious 
military engineers whom Europe, and 
especially taal has produced, have 
been mainly directed to the strong organi- 
zation of those international frontiers 
which were marked by no insurmountable 
natural obstacles. The method which has 
been pursued has been to occupy, with 
works sufficiently strong to require a 
formal siege for their reduction, those stra- 
tegic points, which, by their relations to 
the communications, would so act against 
the flanks, rear and line of operations of an 
invading enemy, as to compel it to be- 
siege them before attempting an advance. 
Fortresses or enclosed towns have often 
been employed for the same purpose. 

Our own extensive frontier may be di- 
vided into four principal sections, defined 
by their military character, as well as 
geographically ; namely—the frontier of 
our Northern Lakes, our Western Fron- 
tier, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Eastern 
or Maritime Frontier. 

The northern frontier, marked by 2 
grand water communication whose lower 
portion is in the possession of the first 
naval power on earth, presents peculiar 
facilities for invasion. Eagland has, in 
Canada, a force, or rather the organized 
elements of a force, which, if suddenly 

recipitated upon us, might do infinite 
Soest to our flourishing Lake towns, and 
even to our more interior villages. {€f the 
naval ascendeney en the Lakes be left in 
the hands of Great Britain, invasion may be 
chesen as the means best adapted to avert 
our expected attacks on Canada, her most 
vulnerable point. As the inwasion of 
Carthage forced the recall of Hannibal, 
so would an invasion of these States be 
presumed upon as the surest means to 
confine ¥s within owt own borders. Wher 
fottifications could be so placed as effec- 

ually to command any inlet for sugh am 
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attack, they would doubtless be appro- 
riately and cw wy applied. 
e believe, however, that the minds of 
our people are so firmly impressed with 
the idea that Canada will ultimately be- 
come ours, that a proposition to prepare 
for any other issue, in case of hostilities, 
would meet with no favor! 

The character of our western frontier 
is altogether peculiar. Civilized and sa- 

life so blend into each other, that it 
is impossible exactly to define its posi- 
tion. The presence of numerous tribes 
of Indians beyond it, renders a frequent 
show of force necessary, not so much to 
conduct, as to prevent hostilities. Its 
distribution into garrisons must be regu- 
lated by the rapidly shifting circumstances 
of the case. Our western works of de- 
fence, therefore, must all be of a tempo- 
rary character. As they can never be 
subject to a formal siege with artillery, it 
would be a useless excess of precaution 
to give them a greater degree of strength 
than is possessed by the stockade forts 
and blockhouses now in use. 

The general character of our maritime 
and Gulf frontier is such as to direct to 
them our principal positive means of per- 
manent defence. Its immense extent, the 
great importance to our nation of securing 
the wealthy and flourishing towns spring- 
ing up at many points along it, the milr- 
tary and naval .--ources concentrated 
within them ; these are peculiar features, 
inviting peculiar consideration. These 
sections, too, constitute the frontier over 
which must cross any serious invasion 
of our soil which might be attempted. 
Along the Gulf frontier, the towns are 
few, and, with one great exception, com- 
Leer. unimportant. Yet they stand 
m special need of defence, as the country 
from which they draw their support has 
not im itself the means of promptly sus- 
taining them in their attempts to repel an 
attack, and especially as the hope, so 
confidently and cruelly entertained across 
the Atlantic, of deriving assistance from 
servile insurrections, would greatly tend 
to attract invasion towards this portion of 
our Union. But it is the commerce of 
the west, collected into the Mississippi, 
which gives peculiar importance to Gulf 
defence. The establishment of secure 
harbors of refuge, at Key West, Torte- 
gas and Pensacola, will give to this com- 
merce @ degree of security which nothin 
else but 2 naval supremacy could afford. 

The eastern section is that which pre- 
sents the strongest temptations to an ene- 
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my. Containing, especially on its north- 
ern portion, many excellent harbors, most 
of which are inlets to important towns, 
and within which is concentrated the 
main commerce of the second maritime 
power on the earth, they furnish to the 
immense navies of the old world every 
ineentive to organize overwhelming at- 
tacks. 

Expeditions destined to act against our 
shores are quite within the range of pro- 
babilities. The overwhelming navy of 
Great Britain could dispatch, almost with- 
out perceptible reduction, a fleet superior 
in force to our entire navy. Were such 
a squadron allowed to enter our harbors 
without obstruction, it might successive- 
ly visit our ports, capturing or destroying 
our mercantile marine, bombarding our 
cities or laying them under contribution, 
destroying our naval materials, ship- 
yards and docks; all this, too, without 
making a landing or exposing itself to 
the action of land troops. Historica} 
proofs of the probability of such enter- 
prises might be adduced in abundancce, 
but we shall content ourselves with allud- 
ing to the action of the British govern- 
ment in fortifying the coast of England 
against such attempts. Hitherto its re- 
liance for home defence has been placed 
mainly on a channel fleet, which it has 
been enabled to maintain without else- 
where losing the naval supremacy. It 
has thus always succeeded in transferring 
hostilities to the country of its enemy. 
The immense expedition which Napoleon 
had contemplated for invading England 
with 150,000 veterans, not having beer 
executed, has generally been considered 
as a chimerical project, but whatever ma 
have been its character then, the Englis 
government is now evidently convinced 
that steam has brought down the sea-girt 
isle from her position of fancied security. 
Their channel fleet eannot by its flutter- 
ings frighten away the “dogs of war,” 
which can almost blew their breath over 
so narrow a line of water, and are able to 
cross it in asingle hoar. If, then, England, 
so long the acknowledged mistress of the 
seas, with a limited, densely peopled 
shore, is obliged to confess by her present 
heavy expenditures that her wooden 
walls are no longer a sufficient security 
against invasion, how unlikely is she to 
doubt her own ability to invade our im- 
mense and sparsely-settled eoast, if it be 
left undefended ? We have a positive ex- 
pression of her opinion on this point in the 
establishment of an extensive coal depot 
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at the Bermudas. The ability of England, 
or even of France, to direct an expedition 
of twenty or thirty thousand men against 
our coast to execute a coup-de-main can 
only be doubted by blind or prejudiced 
students of past history; and still less 
can such a sceptic comprehend the effect 
of steam navigation in annihilating dis- 
tance. The question of the success of 
such enterprises, after reaching our shores, 
is quite another thing, and its answer 
will depend on the state of our prepara- 
tions for their reception. This brings us 
to the question as to what preparation we 
must make to frustrate, as jar as possible, 
such an attempt. 

First of all, we must, if it can be 
done, cut off all facilities for a hostile 
entrance into our harbors to attack our 
cities from on shipboard. A great point 
will be gained if we can force an enemy 
to land at a distance: for we are thus 
enabled to dispute his landing, which 
being necessarily made on an open beach, 
is, at best, a matter of great difficulty 
and hazard. Then his approach to the 
city may be contested foot by foot, and 
the city itself may be vigorously defend- 
ed, especially as he can hardly put on 
shore any artillery to accompany his 
advancing column. Meantime the alarm 
is spread; volunteers come pouring in 
irom the surrounding country ; a retreat 
becomes necessary, if the field is well 
contested, even before reaching the town ; 
the fleet, lying off an open coast, may 
have been driven by rising winds out to 
sea, or on shore, either of which dis- 
asters may render surrender or destruc- 
tion the sole alternative of the invading 
army. Besides, we by this means de- 
prive him of the power of using his 
immense naval hatteries against our cities, 
and render bombardment, the means of 
attack most of all to be dreaded, quite 
impossible, except at infinite expense 
and hazard. By obliging him to put his 
mortars on shore, and to transport them 
some distance overland, we so delay his 
attack that our troops may be concen- 
trated in great force to oppose his onset. 
Again, inasmuch as a landing on. an 
open beach is only possible under favor- 
ing circumstances of the weather, we 
may, by closing our harbors aginst him, 
constrain him to lie off at sea, exposed to 
storms and the danger of being driven on 
shore, waiting a favorable occasion for 
debarkation. His approach being thus 
made known some time before he can 
attempt a landing, we are enabled to 
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organize a vigorous resistance to that 
difficult operation. From these con- 
siderations, it seems evident that if we 
can seal our harbors against invasion, we 
make the hazards of attempts on our 
towns so great as to throw them quite 
beyond the range of probabilities, and 
thus procure, as far as may be done, 
perfect security to our decisive points of 
defence. 

To effect this great object, is the pro- 

posed end of the system of permanent 
defences, which has, for the past thirty 
or forty years, been in slow process of 
execution. The problem of closing the 
harbors on our maritime frontier, has 
been addressed in all its generality ; and 
careful examinations of our whole extent 
of coast, have been made by officers of 
the Corps of Engineers, with special 
reference to the practical solution of this 
great question. The result of their de- 
iberations and investigations has been 
the projection of a system of permanent 
works, which, when completed, will 
positively preclude an enemy from en- 
trance to any of our good harbors. The 
erection of the individual works 2zom- 
posing this system, has been undertaken, 
as far as practicable, in the order of 
their importance. The constant study, in 
their construction, has been to effect the 
proposed object in the most economical 
manner consistent with a due regard for 
those military paagee, which must 
regulate the relation of parts, in order to 
render the works secure from an assault, 
or coup-de-main. The necessity of a 
strict observance of flanking arrange- 
ments, which alone can secure a fort 
from escalade, requires the preservation 
of a considerable interior space, and 
positively forbids that reduction in their 
capacity which some of the uninitiated 
have thought practicable. We have but 
one fort which would be considered in 
Europe as more than of the third mag- 
nitude. The old assertion, that every- 
thing degenerates in this hemisphere, is 
true enough of the magnitude of our 
forts, though decidedly false in regard to 
their other good qualities. 

The system to which we have alluded 
will require a Jong time for its com- 
pletion, yet this event is quite within the 
range of calculation. The small appropri- 
ations annually made for this purpose 
are gradually effecting it, and Congress 
may, at pleasure, aecelerate within cer- 
tain limits its rate of progress. When 
once completed in the manner contem- 
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lated, the entire system may be kept in 
repair, by a very small annual expendi- 
ture. Its total cost cannot be determined 
at present with any great accuracy, as 
many of the works are not yet planned. 
But the conjectural estimates of the 
Engineer Department, made with all the 
care which circumstances would permit, 
give the aggregate cost of the whole pro- 
posed system, exclusive of those parts 
constructed up to 1836, about thirty-one 
and a half millions of dollars. This ex- 
penditure dwindles into nothingness, 
when compared with the additional loss 
which might be inflicted on the nation 
without it, even in one war. But its 
duration will be measured in centuries, 
if proper attention be paid to its repair, 
instead of the twelve years cycle, de- 
duced from French naval statistics, as 
the lifetime of a man-of-war. Hence 
it is a fair inference that a true economy 
would dictate the gradual completion of 
this system, as fast as the means of the 
ong government will permit. It can 

ardly be doubted, that when this great 
national work shall be finished, it will 
constitute a pacific argument fully com- 
petent to refute the “ u/tzma ratio regum,” 
thereby powerfully tending to subvert 
the present bloody system of internation- 
al dialectics. he unity of opinion 
among those who have made a special 
study of the subject, should silence the 
doubts of those who question the ability 
of forts, to close the entrances of our 
harbors. Obstructions placed in the 
channels will detain, under their fire, 
any vessel attempting to pass, sufficiently 
long to secure her inevitable destruction, 
whether propelled by wind or steam. 
Our sea-coast batteries being all fur- 


nished with hot-shot furnaces, can, with | 


the utmost certainty, if properly served, 
set fire to any wooden ship venturing 
within their range. If floating defences, 
specially adapted to harbor operations, 
be employed as auxiliaries, nothing but 
our neglect or treachery can‘enable a fleet 
to run this gauntlet with safety. Such 
is the decided opinion of those whom 
careful examination of this subject has 
best qualified to decide, and as this is 
mainly a question of facts, all vague, 
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careless scepticism should yield to their 
matured judgments.* 

We have thought that the important 
functions of fortifications and their rela- 
tions to sea-coast protection, could not 
better be illustrated than by a brief ex- 
position of their application in the defence 
of the city and harbor of New York. 
The importance of placing beyond ques- 
tion the security of this great commercial 
emporium, would appear to be self-evi- 
dent; nor can we suppose that any per- 
son would seriously regard this object as 
too unimportant to justify a great expen- 
diture. Yet, conscious as we are that 
the city is actually open to the approach 
of an invading force, which may be put 
on shore within seven miles of Brooklyn 
without disturbance from forts or storms, 
we confess a degree of surprise at the 

neral apathy on this subject which 

as prevailed among those most concern- 
ed, during the recent agitating state of 
our foreign relations. 1t hardly. seems to 
have been thought possible that, in the 
event of hostilities with England, New 
York should be in danger of insult. Now, 
we would not be alarmists, nor are we 
ambitious to create a sensation, but as 
we have bestowed a careful examination 
and some reflection on the facts of the case, 
we feel justified in stating our deliberate 
conviction that, in case of war with any 
great maritime power, New York is in 
— danger of being Jaid under coniri- 

ution and otherwise insulted, than any 
other city on our coast, unless its fortifi- 
cations are considerably extended. This 
opinion is based on the fact that an ene- 
my’s inducements for such an operation 
against this city is so much greater than 
it would be for a similar enterprise else- 
where. Could he destroy the Navy-yard, 
with its three millions of public property, 
its ships on the stocks, ship materials and 
dry-docks, this alone would be equiva- 
lent to several victories at sea, in its ef- 
fects on the progress of the war. If he 
were to add our mercantile marine, col- 
lected at the docks, the docks themselves, 
exactions of heavy contributions, or pil- 
lage of private property, he would have 
done us a greater injury than he could 
possibly have effected in any other way. 





* The capacity of forts to withstand the battering of fleets, and the inability of fleets 
to withstand a well-served and sustained fire from forts, have been ably discussed, and 
fully demonstrated, both by rational considerations and historical facts, in several American 


papers. See 


the various official Reports from Col. Totten, our present talented Chief En- 


gineer ; also, a eg by Lieutenant Halleck of the Engineers.—Sen. Doc 85, 28th Con- 
80, 


gress, 2d. Sess. ; 


an article in the Democratic Review, Vol. xiii. No. 66. 
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This would be Vandalism doubtless, but 
did the fear of that reproach stay the 
hand of the spoiler at Washington? Yet, 
great as his inducement for such a course 
would unquestionably be, its practica- 
bility will doubtless he denied. Prudence 
forbids a detailed statement of the facts 
which have confirmed us in the opinion 
that 40,000 or 50,000 men may suddenly 
be ee ene on the rear of Brooklyn, 
almost bearing the tidings of their own 
approach. To check such an enterprise 
ry the apprehended mischief should 
be completed, would require the full 
force of our city troops, who could, it is 
to be feared, only be brought into the 
field in time to annoy the enemy’s retreat. 
Certainly, full success could not be pro- 
mised to such an attempt, but the injury 
which even its partial success might in- 
flict on us, would be of such magnitude 
that all chance of such a stroke should 
absolutely be prevented, by availing our- 
selves of the facilities which, in the 
present case, nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed. 

There are two great water approaches 
to New York harbor, which must be 
closed against the entrance of a hostile 
squadron. There is an obvious advan- 
tage in closing them as far as possible 
from the city, as by this means we force 
anarmy attempting a bold stroke to make 
a longer land march, thus giving time to 
oppose his advance and to concentrate in 
force on his rear. The first position on 
the East River, in approaching from the 
Sound, capable of being occupied for this 
purpose, is Throg’s Point, on which Fort 


Schuyler is now being erected. This is, 


admirably situated on a sandy spur of 
the mainland, and when completed, 
(which will probably be in about two 
years,) will be almost impregnable. This, 
in connection with a work on Wilkin’s 
Point, situated just opposite, would ren- 
der any attempt to force this pass fool- 
hardy in the extreme. The entrance 
through the Narrows is, in every sense, 
the most important passage on our coast. 
It consists of an inner and an outer har- 
bor, connected by the Narrows, a channel 
of about a mile wide. The inner harbor 
contains Governor’s, Bedlow’s and Ellis’ 
Islands, on all of which batteries are now 
constructed. But the strong point is at 
the Narrows, which is capable of being 
made absolutely impassable by an enemy. 
On the Long Island shore the present de- 
fences are in good condition and 

no inconsiderable strength. On the Sta- 
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ten Island shore, though considerable has 
already been done, much more remains 
to be accomplished. As this is the key 
to the defence of New York, delay in 
completing its efficient occupation with 
permanent works, is attended with no 
small danger to our metropolis. The 
outer harbor is separated from the ocean 
by Sandy Hook, which is a spur of sand 
shooting out about five miles from the 
Jersey shore, across its entrance, and by 
a bar, with an interior line of shoals and 
channels, stretching thence to the Long 
Island shore. It contains a spacious an- 
chorage, by the ey of which all 
ingress or egress of vessels might be pre- 
vented and a strict blockade enforced. 
But by occuping the point of Sandy Hook 
with a respectable fort, and by the eret- 
tion of at most three castellated batteries 
on the intermediate shoals, this harbor 
may also be closed against an enemy, 
thus rendering the enforcement ofa strict 
blockade impossible ; as a hostile squad- 
ron could only maintain a blockading po- 


sition when favored with calms or west- 


ern or northern winds. Supposing the 
water approaches closed as has been in- 
dicated, a land descent can only be made 
by a disembarkation on the Jersey shore, 
on Long Island or on the northern shore 
of the Sound. The intersected and marshy 
nature of the country on the Jersey shore 
makes an approach to the city from that 
quarter quite impracticable. To effect a 
landing on the southern shore of Long 
Island would, for a similar reason, be im- 
practicable, or at least extremely hazard- 
ous, at any point nearer than twenty miles 
from the city. Disembarkation on the 
northern shore would also be removed to 
about the same distance by the action of 
Fort Schuyler. But the western section 
of the island is diversified with hills and 
villages, which might be most efficiently 
employed to check the advance of an 
army ; while the militia from the eastern 
portion and from the mainland, crossing 
at Throg’s Point, might concentrate on 
its rear in such strength as to cut off its 
retreat, unless it be commenced before 
reaching Brooklyn. A disembarkation 
on the northern shore of the Sound might 
be made at about the same distance from 
the city, and would present even greater 
difficulties. Westchester Creek, the Bronx, 
Harlaem river and Harlaem heights would 
constitute a series of obstacles quite too 
reat to be overcome without enormous 
orce. From this examination it would 
appear to be within the power of fortifi- 
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cations to place New York beyond all 
danger from and of attack. The entire 
expense of such a system as that sup- 
posed in this discussion, would doubtless 
(judging from the best data to be obtain- 
ed) not differ greatly from six millions of 
dollars; a sum not more than sufficient 
for building six ships of the line, and 
which, when compared with the amount 
of property to be protected, seems but an 
insignificant mite. 

From the general examination of the 
subject of national defence now com- 
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pleted, we may conclude that our present 
defensive organization is not character. 
ized by that efficiency which alone can 
render it valuable, and that it is the duty 


of all who wish the great blessings of 


peace and who would preserve the es- 
cutcheon of our country’s fame untar- 
nished, to bestow their earnest, honest 
and persevering endeavors towards eflect- 
ing that timely preparation for hostilities 
which will render us respected in peace, 
secure and victorious in war. 
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In a study, full of treasures 
Mind and Time had there amassed,— 
Charming baubles of the Present, 
Ponderous fossils of the Past : 


Gilded visions of the Poet, 
Bird-like fancies, caught ere flown ; 
Words and thoughts to be remembered, 
Words to be forgotten soon ; 


Books of science, books of story ; 
Pictures from old masters named ; 

Globes and charts, and household records 
Writ in text and neatly framed ; 


Busts and statues of great heroes ; 
Goddesses from mythic page, 
Worshiped once as potent spirits ; 

Marble idols in our age ;— 


At the hour of evening twilight, 
In the balmy time of Spring, 
Leaned a youth upon a window, 
To his heart’s song listening. 


Clambering o’er his western lattice, 
Twining honeysuckles grew, 

Pouring from their ruby goblets 
Soft libations of the dew,— 


Mingling them with airy incense 
Which the yellow jessamine 
Scattered from its golden censers, 

Through the lattice peeping in. 


Just beneath him spread a garden 
With its fairy groves of flowers, 

From whose perfumed shades bright insects 
Glanced at moonlight’s festive hours. 


In the back-ground stretched a forest 
To the distant mountains base, 

Which with heaven’s serenest azure 
Proudly blent its own blue haze. 
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Leaves were whispering gentle vespers, 
Languid blossoms closed: their eyes, 
Till Night's spangled curtain darkened 
e's > er 
nset’s panoramic dyes. * 


Slumberous was his eye of azure, 
Softly-drawn his breath and low ; 

His white cheeks a smile lit faintly, 
Moonlight on a wreath of snow. 


Gently did his heart-strings.tremble, 

As sweet thoughts swept o’er his mind, 
Gently as the green leaves quivered 

To the stealthy evening wind. 


Lights and shadows o’er the landscape 
Jade th’ unreal real seem ; 
Lights and shadows, strangely blending, 
Filled the scenery of his dream. 


Dreams he knew were weaker irenzies, 
Vain and wild, though never loud ; 

Rainbows, made by Fancy shining 
Through life’s passing thunder-cloud. 


Over his conscious spirit Beauty 
Her Circean spell had thrown, 
To his lips pressed Lethe’s chalice, 

Hushed all music save her own. 


Vainly had the ages lavished 
Countless heaps of mental store. 

While his eyes o’erran its pages, 
Clung his heart to love’s own lore. 


Yonder book of dainty sonnets, 
Yonder tales of wild romance, 

Perfumed wax and amorous billets 
Oftenest woo his wandering glance. 


Trolls he first those dainty sonnets, 
Worships heroines of romance, 
Blots and spoils his amorous billets, 

Then relapses to his trance. 


See! a struggle wakes his spirit 
To the solemn voice of liie. 
Conscience rends the warp of Fancy, 
Points to Duty’s field of strife. 


But again a soft-eyed angel 
Over the crystal sea of thought, 
Floats before his charméd vision, 
Nearer to his arms is brought ; 


With her light-fringed robes makes signal ; 
Lingers, asking to be blest; 

Waves her curls, and, lightly springing, 
Sinks upon his yielding breast. 


Such the dream whose vain beguiling 
Courts he all the live-long day ! 
Thus the pearls of life’s frail casket 
Spendthrift Fancy throws away. 
ELLESMERE. 
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Ir rarely happens that a man of science 
fills so large a space in the public eye as 
M. Arago; and still more rarely does it 
occur that the estimate made by the pub- 
lic in general of the merits of a savant is 
independent of, and in discordance with, 
the judgment of the world of science. 
Such is, however, the case with the 
eminent subject of this notice. 

Whence arises the far-extended fame 
of Monsieur Arago? Whence is it that 
neither the name of the immortal author 
of the Mecanique Celeste, nor of the found- 
er of modern Chemistry,* who fell under 
the revolutionary axe, nor even that of 
Newton himself, ever filled so many 
mouths, nor resounded in so many ears 
of contemporaries, notwithstanding the 
immeasurable and unquestioned superior- 
ity of their labors, and the imperishable re- 
nown which has followed their memories? 
The universal popularity of Arago, with 
all who are capable of reading throughout 
Europe, is sufficient to explain the exist- 
ence of a swarm of envious detractors, 
who, did they possess the same ability to 
render their acquirements attractive to the 
crowd, would not scruple to resort to the 
same means to accomplish this which 
they revile in M. Arago. These persons 
maintain that M. Arago is a scientific 
charlatan on a gigantic scale, resorting to 
means of notoriety foreign to true science; 
that his reputation is spurious, and that 
he has arrogated a position to which no- 
thing that he has written or discovered 
has given him a just title; that if it de- 
pended on M. Arago alone, physical 
science wonld have been stationary for 
the last half century ; that with vast ma- 
terial means at his disposition to conduct 
9 investigations in natural science, he 

as originated nothing ; that, at the head 
of the greatest Observatory in Europe— 
Greenwich excepted—he has not furnish- 
ed to the astronomical world a single im- 

ortant observation; that his closet has 

een as barren as his Observatory ; and 
that while his contemporaries have been 
exploring one great natural law after 
another, augmenting by their profound 
speculations the great store of physical 
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knowledge, not a single great phenome. 
non has been solved, not a single law of 
nature has been developed, in the study o/ 
M. Arago. 

On the other hand, the crowd of M. 
Arago’s admirers and partisans, which, 
truly speaking, includes all well-informed 
classes in every part of Europe, exclu- 
sive of those who by profession are 
devoted to the prosecution of science, 
boldly maintain that their idol is the first 
of living savans, and carrying their ad- 
miration to fanaticism, place him on a 
level with the greatest of names that have 
been registered in the archives of science. 

There isa class, whose suffrage in such 
a case is infinitely more precious than 
either of these, and whose favorable ver- 
dict would exhale a more grateful per- 
_fume to this “ philosopher of the people” 
himself than even the far-sounding ap- 

lause of that multitude whose favor he 

as so eminently conciliated. This class 
is that of the high and undisputed cele- 
brities of science; of those whose re- 
searches, discoveries and inventions have 
‘raised them above the atmosphere of 
envy ; whose works have already lai 
the vast basis of their future fame, and 
who look on their contemporaries with 
serenity, and to posterity with the secu- 
rity of being remembered, for the solid 
contributions which they have made to 
the general stock of human science ; who 
are admitted to have put their shoulders 
effectually to the wheel, and to have ad- 
vanced the human mind in its progress 
towards the knowledge of those laws by 
which the Maker of the Universe has 
inscribed his character on the face of 
Nature.” What do these high and 
mighty intelligences say,—what do they 
think of the perpetual Secretary of the 
Institute ? 

That their judgment is out of all har- 
mony with the estimate of the admiring 
multitude is perfectly known to every 
one who has moved among them, and had 
an opportunity of being acquainted with 
their sentiments. That it is in accordance 
with the open detractors of M. Arago 
and the cavilers at his popularity, is far 
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from the truth. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the peculiar qualities of 
mind and taste to which, mainly, M. 
Arago is indebted for his extensive 
popularity, are little valued by the 
magnates of science; and that those 
productions of his pen which have been 
most widely circulated, and have most 
contributed to that popularity, go for 
very little, we might almost say, for less 
than nothing, in the estimate which these 
notabilities make of scientific merit. Ina 
word, among these M. Arago stands 
much lower than the first, or even the 
second, rank; but still they do not sink 
him to that depth of obscurity in which 
his declared opponents place him. Many 
of these, generously admitting his ad- 
mirable talents, and the incontestible ad- 
vantage of combining with scientific ac- 
quirements the accomplishments of a man 
of letters, reproach him, nevertheless, 
with deserting the more exalied regions 
of science, with toying idly with curious 
but unimportant questions, with attach- 
ing undue weight to facts which strike 
common eyes by their singularity, but 
which lead to no results of importance to 
science. They take exception to him, in 
that he assumes the position and author- 
ity of an astronomer, without being a 
mathematician, that he devotes to inferior 
and comparatively frivolous labors the 
time which ought to be either consecrated 
tooriginal researches, or to the production 
of some systematic work, which might 
os the supremacy assigned to him by 
is present shales: by securing for him 
a portion at least of the suffrages of pos- 
terity. 

Let us take a glance at the past career 
of this most popular of savans. Arago is 
now in his sixty-first year, having been 
born in 1786, in the small town of Esta- 
gel, near Perpignan. It has been said, 
and repeated in more than one published 
notice, that in his boyhood he evinced a 
singular slowness of faculty, having been 
unable to read at the age of fourteen. 
This is, however, an error. The father 
of Arago, who held a public employment 
at Perpignan, took particular care of his 
education, and his intellectual advance- 
ment was at least equal to that of other 
children. His early instruction was de- 
rived from the College of Perpignan, from 
whence he was transferred to Montpel- 
lier, to prepare for admission to an insti- 
tution which had then just started into 
being, in the midst of the revolutionary 
convulsions, and which has since attain- 
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ed so high a celebrity—-the Polytechnic 
School. He was admitted to this estab- 
lishment in 1804, being then eighteen. 
After passing through the course of study 
in this Institution with high distinction, 
he was appointed to the office of Secretary 
to the Board of Longitude, from whence 
he was invited by Napoleon to form part 
of the Commission (whose labors have 
since become so memorable) which was 
sent to Spain to complete the measure- 
ment of the Arc of the Meridian, extend- 
ing from Dunkirk to Barcelona. In this 
work he was associated with M. Biot. 
The precise object of this mission was 
to continue the measurements which had 
been made in France by MM. Delam 
bre and Méchain, as far as Barcelona, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
thence to the Balearic Isles. M. Chaix 
and Rodriguez, two Spanish savans, were 
united with MM. Biot and Arago by the 
government of that country. A Spanish 
national ship was placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Commission, to which a safe 
conduct was granted by the English gov- 
ernment, then sete necessary by the 
war. Philosophers are citizens of the 
world, placed under the sacred safeguard 
of all civilized states, no matter how 
hostile may be their national relations. 
One of the first grand operations was 
the establishment of. a triangle connecting 
the Island of Yvice with the coast of 
Spain. The base of this triangle mea- 
sured thirty-five, and one of its sides 
forty-one leagues. MM. Biot and Arago 
were posted at its vertex, — on the 
summit of one of the most lofty peaks of 
Catalonia, whence they communicated by 
signals with M. Rodriguez, stationed on 
the summit of Mount Campuey, in the 
Island of Yvice. In these mountain soli- 
tudes the savans passed several months, 
prosecuting their labors with enthusiasm, 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons. The storms so common in these 
elevated regions often broke over them, 
and displaced their tents, and deranged 
their observatories. On such occasions, 
Arago showed indefatigable activity and 
perseverance. At length, in the spring 
of 1807, the principal observations being 
completed, M. Biot returned to Paris, to 
direct the laborious arithmetical calcula- 
tions which were necessary to deduce, 
from the data supplied 4 Fe observa- 
tions, the ome — : eanwhile M. 
Arago continued the labors necessary to 
ae on the Meridional Arc. For this 
purpose, he sailed with M. Rodriguez for 
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Majorca, where a signal station was es- 
tablished, on the summit of Mount Galat- 
zo, to communicate with that previously 
erected on Mount Campuey, in Yvice, so 
as to measure the arc connecting these 
two points. 

At this moment, however, an untoward 
event occurred. War broke out between 
France and Spain, and while the Com- 
missioners were quietly pursuing the ob- 
servations, a report became current among 
the Majorcan peasantry that the signal 
lights which were exhibited at night upon 
the mountain (by means of which the 
necessary observations were made) were 
intended to invite the enemy to the island. 
The people accordingly rose, and rushed 
in armed bands to Mount Galatzo, crying, 
Death to the Frenchman! Arago had just 
sufficient time to assume the disguise of a 
peasant, and to collect the notes of his 
observations, when the mob arrived, 
among whom he immediately mixed 
without being recognized, owing to his 
perfect fluency in the Spanish language, 
and especially to his familiarity with the 
dialect of Catalonia. He made his way 
thus in safety to the coast of the island, 
where he was received on board the 
Spanish vessel which brought him there. 
Being solicitous for the safety of the in- 
struments which were left on the Galat- 
zo, he had intrusted them to the care of 
the peasants who had been engaged there 
in his service, and on sending afterwards 
a detachment of soldiers for them, they 
were recovered, without injury or loss. 

The captain of the Spanish vessel, on 
board of which Arago was received after 
his escape from the Galatzo, not daring 
openly to protect him in the face of the 
exasperated populace, caused him to be 
conducted to the fortress of Belver on the 
Island, where he was detained as a 
prisoner, and thereby protected for sev- 
eral months, during which the fanatical 
monks of the nelg boring convents con- 
stantly endeavored to induce the soldiers 
guarding the place, as well by bribes as 
threats, to surrender their prisoner to the 
fury of the mob. At length, through the 
earnest and incessant solicitations of his 
colleague, M. Rodriguez, the government 
Junta ordered him to be set at liberty ; 
and he hired a fishing-boat in which, 
manned by a single sailor, he was trans- 
ported with his astronomical apparatus 
and other baggage to Algiers. 

There he was received by the French 
Consul, through whose means he was 
embarked on board an Algerine frigate 
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bound for Marseilles. This vessel prose- 
cuting her voyage had neared the French 
coast, which was in full view, when a 
Spanish privateer which was cruising 
off these coasts came up with her, seized 
on her, and Arago became once more a 
prisoner. He was now conducted with 
the crew of the captured frigate to Fort 
de Rosas, and exposed to all the miseries 
of the rudest captivity. The Dey of Al- 
giers, however, when informed of the 
insult offered to his flag made such ener- 
getic remonstrances with the Spanish 
authorities that the prisoners were liber. 
ated, and allowed to sail for Marseilles 
without further molestation. 

The misfortunes of this eventful voy- 
age were not, however, yet permitted to 
terminate. Before reaching Marseilles 
the vessel encountered a terrible north- 
west storm, by which she was driven 
close to the shores of Sardinia. Here 
another peril menaced her. Algiers was 
then at war with Sardinia. To gain the 
shore would be to pass again into cap- 
tivity. To augment the evil the vessel 
was found to have sprung a leak, and to 
be taking water rapidly. It was’neverthe- 
less decided, as the lesser of the impend- 
ing evils, to run the vessel onthe African 
coast where, in a disabled state and al- 
most sinking, she landed at Bougie, three 
days journey from Algiers. 

Arago had scarcely set foot on shore 
when he learned that the Dey, who had 
before protected and sent him to his 
country, had been murdered in an insur- 
rection that had Jately broken out, and 
was replaced by another. The Alger- 
ines, on boarding the vessel, seized the 
cases containing the astronomical instru- 
ments, under the persuasion that they con- 
tained treasure. After many fruitless 
remonstrances and vain protestations, 
our philosopher determined to repair 
immediately to Algiers, and invoke the 
protection of the new sovereign. As- 
suming the costume of a Bedouin, and 
taking a Marabout as a guide, he ac- 
cordingly set out on foot, and crossing 
Mount Atlas, reached Algiers. Here 
having laid his case before the new Dey, 
his astonishment and discomfiture may 
be imagined, on finding that the only re- 
ply to his remonstrances was an order 
that his name should be entered on the 
roll of slaves, and that he should be sent 
on service in the capacity of interpreter 
on board the Algerine corsairs. 

At length, owing to the earnest inter- 
ference of the French Consul, the savant 
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obtained his release, recovered his instru- 
ments, and for the third time embarked 
in a vessel of war for Marseilles. A 
fatality, however, even still seemed to 
cling to him. An English frigate was 
now encountered, which barred the en- 
trance of the French harbor, and coming 
up with the vessel, bearing the philoso- 

her, peremptorily ordered it to sail to 
Seinores and surrender itself. Happily, 
however, the captain, urged by Arago, 
for whom a fourth captivity may be 
supposed to have offered but tew attrac- 
tions, made a feint of complying, and 
making a sudden tack availed himself of 
a favorable wind, and ran into the port 
of Marseilles without being overtaken by 
the enemy. 

On arriving in Paris after so much 
personal suffering, and escaping so many 
perils, it may well be believed that the 
young savant was joyfully received by 
his triends and colleagues. A rule of 
the Institute, relating to the age at which 
persons were eligible to be members, was 
relaxed for the occasion, and now at 
three and twenty Arago was admitted as 
a member of that distinguished body. 
The Emperor named him to a professor- 
ship in the Polytechnic School, where he 
continued to deliver Jectures on Geology 
until the year 1831. 

Notwithstanding the courtier-like ohser- 
vance which Napoleon is known to have 
so vigorously exacted from those around 
him, and more especially from those who 
had known him before his elevation, and 
the southern frankness, amounting al- 
most to bluntness, which is inseparable 
fron Arago, yet the Emperor was al- 
ways warmly attached to him; and it was 
even said, that after the disaster of 
Waterloo, when he contemplated an exile 
in America, where he professed the in- 
tention of devoting the remainder of his 
life to history and the cultivation of sci- 
ence, he designed to invite Arago to join 
him there as the companion of his la- 
bors and the guide of his researches. 

After the Revolution of July, M. 
Arago was returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the Electoral College of his 
native place, Perpignan, and in 1831 took 
his seat on the extreme left. His politi- 
cal opinions went to the dimit of radical- 
ism; and few, indeed, doubt that he 
would have much more gladly sat in the 
senate of a republic than in the cham- 
bers of a constitutional monarchy. At 
all events he at once assumed a position, 
and joined a party in the Chamber, which 
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placed an impassable barrier between 
himself and the court. This was un- 
fortunate for M. Arago, and not less so 
for the country. The public usefulness 
of the Savant has been undoubtedly im- 
paired by the violence and unsuccessful 
excesses of the politician. Ranked un- 
der the banners of extreme radicalism 
with his friends, Dupont de Eure and 
the late Lafitte, he has signalized himself 
by an unrelaxing opposition and bitter 
hostility to every government under the 
present dynasty, and has uniformly op- 
posed every ministerial measure. He was 
one of the subscribing deputies to the 
celebrated Comte-rendre, the consequence 
of which was the utter dissolution of the 
extreme party to which he was attached. 

The same intemperate vehemence of 
character which transported M. Arago 
into the ranks of a political section of the 
Chamber, which moderate men declined 
to support, has unhappily marked all his 
memorable speeches and reports with a 
certain bitterness of spirit which has in 
a great measure deprived them of their 
effect, and stripped them of a part of that 
authority and respect with which every- 
thing emanating from so distinguished a 
savant would be otherwise received. In 
his most remarkable speeches, observes 
one of his panegyrists, especially in his 
celebrated Reporton Railways, his speech 
against classical studies,and some others, 
there is a certain spirit of sharp, ex- 
clusive and aggressive irritation, which 
seems to hurl defiance at the majority of 
the Chamber, and has unhappily deprived 
of their due effect views and opinions, 
which, presented in a temperate spirit 
and with the moderation becoming the 
character and functions of the speaker, 
would have produced on the house the 
effect which such profound, lucid and 
practical arguments ought to have in 
such an assembly. 

lf the career of M. Arago, asa poli- 
tician, has been such as to impair his 
public efficiency on the one hand, it must 
be admitted that it affords a proof of his 
disinterestedness, and of the disregard of 
his own personal interests compared 
with what he conceives to have been 
his public duty, which is the more credit- 
able to him, inasmuch, as it is a rare if 
not solitary instance of that kind of in- 
dependence evinced by a man of that 
class so placed. It isa melancholy but 
unquestionable truth, that men of science 
and letters, who are generally sprung 
from the ranks of the people, are ready, 
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on acquiring any political position, to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of power, 
to become the abject apologists of minis- 
ters, and to forget their mission as de- 
fenders and advocates of the liberty of 
the human race. Nor is this peculiar to 
one state or nation. It cannot be said to 
be more peculiarly fostered under one 
form of government than under another. 
We observe it to prevail equally in Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Prussia, Russia, France, 
Holland, Italy, and the other states of 
Europe. For, strange to say, it is not 
among the rich, the powerful and the 
noble that despotism finds its most ardent 
partisans, and most devoted defenders, 
but rather, to their shame be it spoken, 
among professors, academicians, men of 
letters, and savants! The direction of the 
journals, the composition of those diplo- 
matic notes, declarations, and other ema- 
nations of the press, which absolute 
power issues constantly against the 
growing spirit of freedom, and against 
the regeneration of mankind, all spring 
from the same source, and are the work 
of the same hand. To what are we to 
ascribe this almost universal political 
servility, by which the choicest of man- 
kind, those gifted spits before which 
the most intelligent people are the most 


ready to bow down in respect, are de- 


based? It is to be feared that so fatal a 
tendency must have its origin in that 
vicious social organization whieh leaves 
such men at the mercy of the govern- 
ment. They are peculiarly exposed to 
the debauchery of patronage under every 
form of government. The savant and 
the artist have not been nursed in the 
lap of wealth nor cradled in gilded 
chambers. They have no inheritance 
entailed by noble ancestors. Without 
royal favor, or much waiting in the anti- 
chambers of the minister, they can attain 
to no professional chairs, no director- 
ships of public schools, no royal astrono- 
merships, no inspectorships, no foreign 
missions, no honorable decorations, no 
order for statues or pictures, no pensions 
on the civil list, no easy sinecure for 
their old age. Here is the true cause of 
the debasement of men who are the orna- 
ments of our age. The exigencies of a 
false social organization forces them to 
walk through the mud of corruption, 
which impedes the best of our race in 
their progress to those glorious destinies 
which the future reserves for them. 

From this general defilement his bit- 
terest opponents must admit that Arago 
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has, with a heroic and rare disinterested- 
ness, ‘emancipated himself. If he has 
rushed into the contrary extreme, and 
endeavored to thwart those powers which, 
under existing circumstances, could alone 
promote the prosperity of his country, 
it has been an error produced by the 
se gre of a noble principle. 

The usefulness of a deputy like M. 
Arago is rendered apparent in the Cham- 
ber when questions arise involving the 
consideration of the relations of science 
with the useful arts and industrial re- 
sources of thenation. Then it is that the 
savant unfolds to the house with that feli- 
city which is his peculiar gift, the mys- 
terious links which connect art with na- 
ture ; he compares the products of manu- 
factures ; exhibits the merits of projects 
which are true and sound, and lays bare 
the fallacies of those which are false and 
hollow; he dissipates the illusions of 
presumption and ignorance ; demonstrates 
what is practicable, what is doubtful and 
what is impossible. His admirable report 
on railways affords a striking example of 
this, which did more to enlighten the le- 
gislature and the public on that subject 
than all the projects and propositions of 
parliamentary and ministerial commis- 
sioners. It was a chef d’euvre of felici- 
tous exposition and luminous analysis. 

Notwithstanding the annihilation of 
the political party to which he was at- 
tached, and his consequent unpopularity 
as a mere politician in the Chamber, yet 
when Arago mounts the tribune the 
house is hushed in the most profound and 
deferential silence. Every eye is direct- 
ed with an inquiring look to the speaker, 
every ear is sensitively awake to lose no 
aceent of his tongue. Tall and com- 
manding in stature, his hair curled and 
flowing, his presence noble, his counte- 
nance animated and his gesture expressive 
and vivacious, he at once obtains an as- 
cendency over the assembly. In the 
musculgf contraction of his brows there 
is a force of will, and in his fine forehead 
and temples indications of habits of med- 
itation, which impress the observer irre- 
sistibly with the idea of intellectual supe- 
riority. In his speech there is perhaps a 
predilection for sarcasm a little too pro- 
noneé, but it is executed with marvel- 
ous power and effect. It is hard to say 
if his very defects are not in some degree 
advantageous to him. If he were more 
temperate and measured in his Janguage 
he would be more convincing, but his 
moderation would command less atten- 
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tion, and the effect on the whole would 
perhaps be impaired. 

Unlike those members who are ready 
to start on their legs and address the 
house on every subject which presents 
itself, and half the time not knowing 
what they are speaking about, Arago 
seldom speaks ; never, indeed, except on 
special questions upon which he is known 
to possess information, and concerning 
whieh he is an authority. His speeches 
thus are eminently attractive, always 
affording exactly the knowledge which 
every member desires to acquire, offered 
to him precisely at the moment it is 
wanted, and clothed in all the graces of 
the most attractive eloquence. The 
speaker addresses himself at once to the 
understanding, the imagination, the feel- 
ings and the interests of his audience, 
who with a greedy ear devour up his 
discourse. Behold him, with the selected 
intelligences of one of the most enlight- 
ened nations before him, taking science 
in his hands, divesting it of its asperities, 
laying aside its technicalities, and bring- 
ing it down to the level of the surprised 
and charmed ears of his auditory! His 
very pantomime breathes intelligence, and 
expression marks every gesture. The 
light of his demonstrations seems to issue 
from his eye, his mouth, and even from 
the very tips of his fingers. Occasional 
invectives enliven his discourse by their 
sarcasm, and piquant anecdotes scattered 
through it connect themselves with his 
theme, and adorn without overcharging 
it. When he states facts or lays down 
principles, clearness and order and the 
natural graces of simplicity mark his 
style. But when he unfolds the marvel- 
ous works of nature, the sublimity of the 
subject imparts magnificence to his lan- 
guage, his eye kindles, his voice is ele- 
vated and filled with the consciousness of 
the dignity of his theme, his eloquence 
acquires all the grandeur of the ideas 
which fill and warm his imagination. 

In the elaboration of the physical sci- 
ences, and in bringing them to the hands 
of those who are to enjoy them, or to use 
a phrase borrowed from the useful arts, 
to bring them to the doors of the con- 
sumers, three distinct classes of laborers 
are employed. The first are those who 
discover originally the secrets and mys- 
teries of nature, who make known her 
laws, who exhibit her products and show 
their properties and qualities. These 
may be compared to the miners who ex- 
plore the veins in the hidden recesses of 
VOL. IV.—NO. Il. 12 
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the crust of the earth, and dig out the 
rude ore which contains the precious 
metal or the rough unsightly stone which 
includes the brilliant jewel. The second 
class comprises those who, after studying: 
the natural laws and phenomena thus 
brought to light, apply them to the 
uses of life, and invent processes and 
machines by which these substances 
and phenomena and laws are made 
subservient to the well-being, and in- 
strumental to the emer and happi- 
ness, of mankind ; by which toil may be 
diminished, necessities supplied, know- 
ledge extended and happiness augmented. 
This class may be likened to the artisan 
who extracts the metal from the ore, 
forges it, draws it into bars, and shapes 
out of it infinitely various objects of util- 
ity and ornament, or to the lapidary who 
takes the rough stone, and putting it 
through the processes of his art, con- 
verts it into the sparkling diamond. 
Third and last comes the class who 
neither discover nor invent, but who 
diffuse ; those who put the discoveries of 
the first class and the inventions of the 
second in a clear, orderly and systematic 
form, giving demonstrations of what is 
obscure ant difficult, and supplying il- 
Justrations which render familiar what is 
abstruse; in a word, enabling all to ac- 
quire, by the ordinary exercise of those 
intellectual faculties with which every 
sane man is endowed, all that knowledge 
and all those inventions which have been 
the fruits of the labor of the former two 
classes. In a word, this third class are 
the pupils of the others, and the teach- 
ers ofall the rest of the human race. 
To complete the comparison already com- 
menced, we may liken this third class to 
the merchants and traders who transport 
the manufactured articles to all parts of 
the earth inhabited by those who use them. 

From the very terms in which this 
classification of the workers in the great 
intellectual hive is expressed, it will be 
perceived that the third class must be held 
in lower estimation than either of the 
former. The formerare direct producers. 
They add to the stock of human know- 
ledge. They bring capital into the firm. 
The result of their labor is tangible, visi- 
ble, material. It is moreover reproduc- 
tive. Each new discovery in science, 
each new invention in art, becomes the 
fruitful mother of a numerous family of 
discoveries and inventions, some of which 
often grow to greater stature than that of 
the parent. 
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Sir William Herschel, mrenigntes 
the properties of light decomposed by the 
prism, observed that the heating quality 
of the rays was gradually augmented in 
approaching the red end of the spectrum, 
and judged it probable, by analogy, that 
the heating power did not end there, and 
ascertained the existence of rays of heat 
invisible below that point, by the indica- 
tions of the thermometer. The chemical 
influence of rays was found to augment 
in intensity in the other direction, and in- 
visible rays were found above the other 
extremity, whose existence could only be 
proved by their chemical effects. Here 
was a capital discovery. Rays obeying 
the physical laws of light yet not lumin- 
ous! 

M. Daguerre, being informed of the 
chemical quality of light, and its varying 
intensity in lights of different colors and 
tints and of different degrees of splendor, 
conceived the idea of causing the light 
reflected from a landscape or a figure to 
act upon a substance susceptible of these 
chemical effects. The invention of the 
process called Daguerreotype was the final 
result. 

Sir John Herschel, possessing, by the 
nature of his studies and researches, an 
intimate familiarity with the laws of 
physics and the great discoveries therein 
made by his illustrious predecessors and 
contemporaries, composed his “ Introduc- 
tory Discourse on Physical Science,” in 
which, with a rare and enviable felicity 
of style and language, he rendered these 
great discoveries intelligible to all the 
world. 

The labors of Sir William Herschel put 
him in the first class; the invention of 
Daguerre, gave him a place in the second 
class, and the work of Sir John Herschel* 
put him at the head of the third class. 

Sir Humphrey Davy discovered that 
flame is gas rendered luminous by being 
intensely heated, and that on being cooled 
it becomes non-luminous. He applied 
this discovery to the most beneficial pur- 
pose, by his znvention of the Safety Lamp, 
and finally he rendered his discovery and 
invention intelligible to all the world by 
his beautiful treatise on flames, A rare 
instance of a title gained at once to ad- 
mission to all the three classes of honor. 

To which of these orders of scientific 
distinction is the subject of this notice to 
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be assigned? Ask his devoted admirers 
and partisans, and they will proclaim 
aloud his title to all the three. Ask his 
opponents; and they will insist on his 
absolute exclusion from the first and se- 
cond class, and will allow him a place in 
the third only, with much qualification 
and a grudging spirit. Ask the dispas- 
sionate savant, whose own position is 
fixed, and whose own eminence is un- 
questioned; and he will tell you that the 
perpetual Secretary of the Institute is as- 
suredly not excludéd from the honors of 
the class of scientific discoverers, but will 
lament that so little in that high field of 
Intellectual labor has been effected by 
him. He will point to his researches in 
magnetism, and his discovery of the de- 
velopment of that principle by rotation, 
for which the highest honor the scientific 
community of England can bestow, (the 
Copley medal,) was conferred upon him. 
These alone would undoubtedly entitle 
Arago to the honorable rank of a discov- 
erer. But it is at the same time undenia- 
ble that it is not to thie or any similar 
labor that Arago owes his unexampled 
popularity and European reputation. 

The scientific, literary and parliament- 
ary labors on which the reputation of 
M. Arago has been raised may be thus 
classed : 

1. His original scientific researches. 

2. His Eloges published in the memoirs 
of the Institute of illustrious members of 
that body who have been contemporary 
with him. 

3. His scientific notices appended to 
the “ Annuaire du bureau des longitudes.” 

4. Reports on art and science made at 
the desire of the Institute or the Chamber. 

5. His astronomical lectures delivered 
at the Observatory. 

6, His speeches in the Chamber of De- 
puties. 

1. Under the first head, the chief work 
which presents itself is the discovery of 
magnetism by rotation, already alluded 
to. For this the Copley medal was 
awarded to him by the Royal Society of 
London, in 1829. Although no other 
positive discovery in physics can be as- 
signed to him, there are scattered through 
his writings several suggestions which 
must be admitted to have some original 
merit, such as the test by which he pro- 
posed to ascertain whether comets are 





* We must not be understood here as excluding Sir John Herschel from the higher classes 
to which other original researches gave him an undoubted title. 
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self-shining bodies or bodies receiving 
light from the sun ; the test by which he 
proposed to determine whether the lumi- 
nous covering of the sun is gaseous; his 
method of preventing the irradiation from 
producing errors in observing the planets ; 
and, finally, the share he had in the ex- 
perimental investigation of the relation 
between the temperature and pressure of 
steam, conducted by Gay Lussac. 

It is undoubtedly true, that these are 
not labors to form the basis of a great 
scientific reputation, but they are more 
than sufficient to answer the imputation 
of the absence of all original research. 

2. The productions comprised under 
the second head, are certainly those for 
which Arago has gained most credit in 
the scientific world, although they have, 
in some instances, exposed him to severe 
censures, the justice of which his admir- 
ers cannot always dispute. 

These biographical notices of eminent 
discoverers in physical science, and men 
rendered illustrious by inventions and im- 
provements in the application of these 
sciences to the uses ot life, afforded to M. 
Arago frequent and tempting opportuni- 
ties for the exercise and display of that 
power of popularizing what is abstruse ; 
simplifying what is difficult to ordinary 
comprehension, and expressing in tke 
language of common life, what is buried 
in the obscurity of technicalities, a power 
which more than any other quality char- 
acterizes his peculiar genius. The! up- 
piest parts of these Eloges are, according- 
ly, those in which he describes the in- 
ventions and discoveries, and disserts 
upon and popularizes the researches of 
the subject of the panegyric. These seem 
to have been a labor of love. As the 
chisel of the sculptor touches and re- 
touches, with amorous gentleness and 
fond delicacy, the charms of the Venus 
which swells under its edge, so the pen 
of the perpetual secretary seems to dwell, 
with peculiar delight, on these favorite 
topics. Witness the fascinating view of 
the gradual development of the principle 
of Voltaic electricity in his Eloge of Vol- 
ta—the luminous demonstration of the 
progressive invention of the condensing 
steam-engine in his Eloge of Watt—the 
exquisite analysis of the researches on 
hieroglyphics in the Eloge of Young— 
besides numerous other instances which 
might be mentioned in his biographic no- 
tices of Carnot, Ampére and others. 

3. The scientific notices which have 
for several years been annexed to the 
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annuaire du bureau des longitudes, par- 
take of all the qualities and characteris- 
tics of the Eloges, except that they have 
no especial personal relations to departed 
savants. To the great popularity of these 
notices, in every part of Europe, and 
with almost every class of readers, the 
annuaire has been indebted for its univer- 
sal popularity and its enormous circula- 
tion. These notices have penetrated into 
every library, into every closet, and, we 
had almost said, into every drawing-room, 
in Europe. When we say this, it is no 
mean praise for their writer, whatever 
may be their estimate among the rigor- 
ously scientific community. 

The reports made to the Chambers, on 
railways and other similar subjects, have 
been highly prized by the legislature, al- 
though not marked by much merit be- 
_ that with which such subjects must 

e treated by a good writer, to whom 
their principles and details must be as 
familiar as the propositions of elementary 
geometry or the rules of arithmetic. 

Arago is one of the best, if not the very 
first, popular lecturer on scientific sub- 
jects now living in any country. His 
course of lectures on Astronomy, deliver- 
ed at the Observatory in Paris throughout 
the season, is attended by an audience of 
about seven hundred persons, of both 
sexes. All the felicity of style and illus- 
tration, the simplicity and elegance of 
language which have been noticed in his 
Eloges, are equally conspicuous in his 
lectures, combined with complete fluency, 
graceful and forcible delivery, and the ad- 
vantages of visible illustrations, not capa- 
ble of being conveniently used in printed 
essays. Among English professors the 
lectures of Faraday, on Friday evenings, 
at the Royal Institution, in Albemarle 
street, will afford the best notion of Ara- 

o’s style. The English professor is, 
sete inferior to the Secretary of the 
Institute in classical accomplishment, and 
this produces a striking difference both in 
their language and illustrations. 

Arago delivers his lectures extempora- 
neously, in the only sense in which lec- 
tures ever are so delivered. Of the man- 
ner of delivery, the American public may 
form the best idea from the public lectures 

iven in this country by Dr. Lardner. 
His selection of topics, his mode of ren- 
dering the abstruse yeasonings familiar, 
his freedom from technical language, and 
the general character of the audiences 
which he addressed, all conspire to pro- 
duce a resemblance to the general style 
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and manner of the course of popular As- 
tronomy given at the Observatory at 
Paris, and which has greatly added to the 
popularity if not to the reputation of M. 


Arago. 

“These lectures have never been com- 
mitted to writing by M. Arago, but they 
have been reported by persons who have 
attended them, and the reports have been 
collected and published, just as those of 
Dr. Lardner were in America. The Astro- 
nomer considers himself seriously ag- 

tieved by this proceeding, and complains 

at the reported lectures are full of er- 
rors, and altogether such as he disavows, 
and in self-defence has announced his in- 
tention of writing and publishing his lec- 
tures himself. 

Taking the ensemble of the scientific 
writings of Arago, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the resemblance of the 
character of his mind, as developed in 
these compositions, to that of Lord 
Brougham. There is more pretension 
to science in the productions of Arago, 
but more eloquence in those of Lord 
Brougham; more of the savant in the 
one, and more of the orator in the other. 
But in both there is the same ardent desire 
to throw open the portals of the ‘lemple 
of Science to the world, the same happy 
power of smoothing down its asperities, 
shedding light on its obscurities, stripping 
it of its technical dress, and clothing it in 
popular language, divesting it, so to 
speak, of the robes of the University, and 
sending it forth in the costume of a citi- 
zen. Both are objected to by the rigid 
mathematicians of the schools on the 
same grounds. Against both it is said 
that they have added little to the actual 
stock of knowledge ; that in the highest 
office of the understanding, invention and 
discovery, they have shown neither apti- 
tude nor zeal; and finally, that a repu- 
tation has been attached to labors of 
which the ultimate object, at best, is the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge in a su- 
perficial degree, among classes to whom 
its benefits are questionable, which is ut- 
terly disproportionate to their intrinsic 
merit. oe Brougham can afford to be 
deai to these sneers at his scientific fame, 
because he has other and more undisputed 
sources of reputation to fall back upon; 
but deprive Arago of this source of pub- 
lic estimation, and you throw him at once 
into the lower ranks of the corps of 
Science. 

In fine, with great quickness of appre- 
hension, ready wit, a lively imagination 
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and great fluency, M. Arago unites much 
self-esteem, an ardent thirst for fame— 
not that fame which comes in after ages, 
—but that ready return which is, as it 
were, the echo of the voice of him who 
seeks it. He ismore remarkable for ener- 
gy of character than for intellectual ac- 
tivity. His ardor and impetuosity often 
hurry him beyond the bounds of prudence, 
but he is not without address to extricate 
himself from such embarrassments. 

In his estimates of the merits of his 
own countrymen he not unfrequently al- 
lows himself to be biased by his pecu- 
liar political sentiments, and the spirit of 
the senator too often appears in the dis- 
courses of the philosopher. In his esti- 
mate of the merits of the great men of 
other countries, he often allows his irre- 
pressible spirit of exclusive nationality to 
throw an ungenerous and sometimes an 
unjust shade over his writings. Thus 
he seriously maintains that the world is 
indebted to French genius forthe first in- 
vention of the steam-engine, and that it 
owes to French science the celebrated 
Franklinian experimeht in which light- 
ning was drawn from the clouds and 
thunder-storms proved to be produced by 
atmospheric electricity. 

As a politician, the integrity and dis- 
ipterestedness of M. Arago are much 
more conspicuous and unequivocal than 
his prudence and moderation. Holding 
the scientific position which be occu- 
pies, and possessing his immense pcp- 
ularity, he might, as a member of the 
Chamber, have become the object of all 
the honors, emoluments and favors which 
the minister and the crown could bestow. 
His convictions, however, were not in 
accordance with his personal interests. 
At bottom M. Arago is republican in his 
doctrines and principles. He does not, it 
is true, imagine that this form of govern- 
ment is at present practicable in France. 
But in common with his late friends, 
Lafayette and Lafitte, and with M. Du- 
pont de Eure, he thinks that republi- 
canism is the political centre of attrac- 
tion round which European states are 
gravitating, and to which they must con- 
verge as civilization attains to that ex- 
alted point to which the cultivation of 
science, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the elevation of the middle and lower 
classes are so rapidly impelling it. 

It has been complained by his friends 
that M. Arago has not been rewarded and 
advanced by the State in proportion to 
his merits and his reputation. Let it, 
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however, be remembered that M. Arago 
is presented to the existing government 
in the double character of savant and 
politician; that he has rushed forth from 
the observatory, the laboratory, and the 
academy, and throwing off his professorial 
robes, has mingled in political strife with 
all the zeal of a partisan; that he has 
lent the authority of his name, the influ- 
ence of his popularity and the aid of his 
talents to that party of all others most 
hostile to the government, the established 
constitution and the crown ; and that he 
has consistently persevered in this course 
of opposition, in spite of the dismember- 
ment of his party, ever since the estab- 
lishment of the dynasty of the Barricades. 
How then, it may be fairly asked, could 
it be expected that such persevering hos- 
tility could be returned by honors and 
promotion? M. Arago has his appro- 
priate reward in his unblemished charac- 
ter for incorruptible public integrity. 

In the private relations of life, M. 
Arago is conspicuous for every good and 
amiable quality of the heart. His sim- 
plicity of manners, his frankness, his de- 
voted affection for his kindred, his noble 
and generous conduct to the widow and 
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children of a deceased scientific colleague, 
the ready services he is always et 
to render to his friends, are well known 
to all who come within the range of his 
private society. 

Although he has not been the recipient 
of official patronage, he fills many public 
offices, most of which he owes to elec- 
tion, and some of which are attended with 
labor and responsibility, without any or 
without adequate emolument. He isa 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy of Rei- 
ence, Director of the National Observa- 
tory, Member of the Board of Longitudes, 
Member of the Superior Council of the 
Polytechnic School, Member of the Coun- 
cil-General of the Seine, Member of the 
Board of Health, late Colonel in the Na- 
tional Guard. He is also Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, and has been elect- 
ed member of various foreign scientific 
bodies. He is a member of the Corpora- 
tions of Edinburgh and Glasgow, to 
which he was elected on the occasion of 
his attending a meeting and taking part 
in the debates of the British Association 
at the former city. 





OUR ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


To every just mind, the war with 
Mexico is as gross an outrage on our 
part as was ever committed by one civil- 
ized nation on another. When the An- 
nexation of Texas was made a party 
catch-word, all good Whigs predicted that 
the measure carried out would involve 
us ina war with Mexico. This predic- 
tion was received with taunts, as a 
mere bugbear to frighten women. The 
party with Texas on their banner, by 
raud and falsehood succeeded in secur- 
ing the Government, and Texas was an- 
nexed. The distracted state of affairs in 
Mexico prevented that Government from 
resenting this affront, as she had threat- 
ened to do, and the Whig prophecy pro- 
mised to be a false one. No serious de- 
monstrations were made on the part of 
the latter power, and there appeared eve- 

prospect of a peaceable settlement of 
the Texas question. From the moment 
things took this shape, our Executive 
seemed disappointed, and acted as if re- 


solved to precipitate the war which all 
good men dreaded. First, our army 
was ordered to the new frontier to pro- 
tect it from invasion. This was right; 
and as long as it lay at Corpus Christi, 
the act was rather a compliment than 
otherwise to the Mexican army ; for, 
while it showed that we were resolved 
to defend our own borders, it also showed 
that we regarded them a formidable ene- 
my. But this did not answer: our arm 

must break up its encampment and marc 

to the Rio del Norte—cross our own 
boundaries into the Mexican territory, in 
order to watch the movements of the 
enemy. This order from our Govern- 
ment proves one of two things; either 
that the President had resolved on war 
at all hazards, or was guilty of a folly 
that would disgrace the most ignorant 
and inefficient officer in the army. It 
was like an order from the British Gov- 
ernment to the Canadian army to cross 
the St. Lawrence into the State of 
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New York, to see that owr army, en- 
camped on our own territory, committed 
no aggressive acts. This insulting an 
army and a nation, by marching our 
troops on their soil, and planting our 
cannon so as to command their towns, 
and then excuse it by saying we were 
afraid they intended some violence, is 
either a dishonest or foolish act, that 
will in the end damn or disgrace the au- 
thor of it. But even had the territory 
been ours, to intrench our army within 
short cannon-shot of the enemy—within 
hearing of their morning drum, and in 
sight of their banners and bayonets— 
was to insure a collision. No two ar- 
mies ever yet occupied, for any length 
of time, such a position, and never will 
ooeupy it, without coming to blows; and 
if Mr. Polk expected it, he is unfit to be 
trusted with the management of our con- 
cerns; and if he did not expect it, he is 
guilty of a violation of the law of na- 
tions, which will in the end be severely 
visited on his head. No wonder our 
officers were unable to make any reply 
to the complaint of the Mexican general, 
that we were invading Mexican territory, 
and our aggressions were equivalent to 
a declaration of war, except that they 
were obeying orders. The very manner 
in which negotiations were carried on 
between the leaders of the two armies, 
shows that ours felt they were in the 
wrong, and had nothing to say in self- 
defence. It was a humiliating position, 
and the nation felt it; and when the 
excitement of the hour had passed by, 
and the moral character of this question, 
and its integrity as a political transaction, 
shall be eontideted, history will render a 
tremendous verdict against our present 
Executive and his coadjutors. 

But disgraceful and dishonest as the 
whole transaction has been, no American 
can witness the manner in which our 
little army extricated itself from the perils 
that environed it without feelings of 
exultation and pride. Our Government, 
in its recklessness, not only compromised 
the integrity of the nation, but, in its 
folly oe gression, compromised also 
the army. Not content with provoking 
hostilities, it did so with a force wholly 
inadequate to the task assigned it; and 
had the Mexicans at the outset exhibited 
half the energy and valor they did soon 
after, our entire army would leove been 
taken prisoners. The whole action of 
our Executive, from first to last, has 
been a tissue of blunders; and nothing 
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but the bravery of Whig officers and 
firmness of American soldiers saved us 
from a humiliation as deep as we most 
richly deserved. But the army must 
obey the Government, right or wrong ; 
and it is with feelings of pride, we say, 
that we contemplate the manner in which 
it has conducted itself, in carrying on 
those hostilities for which it was not to 
blame. 

Here was an army of some 2,000 men, 
in the midst of an enemy’s country, at a 
distance from all reinforcements and in- 
structions—with a small artillery and 
weak cavalry—left to save its honor and 
that of our national flag as best it could. 
In the mean time an army of six or seven 
thousand men was slowly enveloping it 
in its folds—cutting off its communica- 
tions, and threatening to cut off entirely 
its supply of provisions and stores and 
ammunition. General Taylor and the 
little band about him, were ignorant of 
the breathless interest the nation took in 
their prospects. Could they bave known 
how every eye was turned on them, and 
how millions of hearts beat for their 
safety, and the cry of joy that went up, 
from one end of the land to the other, 
at the glorious manner they delivered 
themselves and saved the honor of our 
arms, they would never regret their toils, 
privations and wounds. 

That was a gloomy time for our army, 
when between twoand three hundred were 
left in the fort opposite Matamoras, to 
defend it against the entire Mexican force, 
while uncertainty and doubt brooded over 
the fate of their companions at Point Isa- 
bel. On the 1st of May, General Taylor, 
with the main body of the army, left for 
Point Isabel, to open his communication 
with his stores, and bring back ammuni- 
tion and guns for the fort. His orders 
were to defend it to the last, and if the 
enemy surrounded it, to fire signal guns, 
at certain intervals, to let him know it. 
On the 3d, the enemy, taking advantage 
of the absence of the mass of the army, 
opened all the guns at once on Fort 
Brown. At daylight, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, the firing commenced. The holy 
= of that day was broken by the 
thunder of cannon, and before the sun 
had risen on the scene that little fort was 
in a blaze, as gun answered gun; and in 
twenty minutes’ time, one of the Mexican 
twelve pounders was seen leaping twenty 
feet into the air, accompanied by arms, 
legs and mangled bodies. The fire was 
kept up till noon, without intermission, 
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when it ceased for awhile, to let the guns 
cool, From this time, till Saturday, shells 
and shot were constantly flying over the 
heads of this devoted band, shut up with- 
in their intrenchments, and made a target 
for the well-directed and hotly-worked 
batteries of the enemy; while to add to 
the perils of their position, they found they 
had but four hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and hence must cease firing, to re- 
serve it for the death struggle, when the 
overpowering enemy should sweep over 
their walls. Nothing is more dispiriting 
to the soldier than to find his ammunition 
short, and be compelled to stand and be 
shot at, day after day, without the power 
to return the fire. But here our soldiers 
showed the tenacity and stubbornness of 
ihe Anglo-Saxon race; lying down to let 
the shells explode above them, or the shot 
whistle over their heads, they were com- 
pelled to pass their time in the humiliat- 
ing employment of dodging the enemy’s 
balls. Five mortars at once were throw- 
ing shells into that single fort, while the 
cannon hurled their storm of balls 
against its unyielding sides. At length the 
army closed round them, and that band of 
heroes waited, with calm hearts, the ap- 
proach of its thousands to the storm. fa 
the mean time, after three days had passed, 
a parley was sounded, and General Aris- 
ta sent a summons to the fort, to surren- 
der “for humanity’s sake,” declaring if 
it was not obeyed in one hour, he would 
put the garrison to the sword; and he 
seemed able to do it, for what was a 
handful of two hundred men or more, 
with a small supply of ammunition, 
against an army of several thousand. 
Captain Hawkins, who succeeded Major 
Brown, after his wound on the 6th, called 
a council of war to determine what an- 
swet should be given to Arista. The 
question was put to the youngest first, 
and the stern and short reply that broke 
from his lips, “‘ Defend the fort to the 
death,” was echoed from lip to lip, and 
in thirty minutes from the time of receiv- 
ing the communication, the guns of the 
enemy were raining balls on the intrench- 
ments, and that brave and fearless garri- 
son coolly prepared for the death grapple 
with their foe. 

Previous to this, however, signal guns 
had been fired, as directed, and as the 
heavy reports broke, one after another, 
in dull and distant echoes over Point Isa- 
bel, Taylor stood and listened. What if 
his brave heart sunk within him, for a 
moment, as he counted the sounds that 
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died away on the plain, for he remem- 
bered how feeble was the band he had 
left behind him, and how strong the ene- 
my that encompassed them. He, how- 
ever, immediately prepared to answer 
this call for help, and on the 7th, at five 
o’clock, issued forth from the works, 
with the words on his lips, « If the ene- 
my oppose me, whatever be his force, I 
shall fight him,” and took up the line of 
march. The flag was still floating on 
Fort Brown, waving its graceful folds 
amid the storm of bullets that swept 
around it, and beneath it still clustered 
the heroic band that had sworn to die ere 
it should be struck. On the 8th, Gene- 
ral Taylor again commenced his march, 
and about 11 o’clock came in sight of the 
enemy, drawn up in order of battle, 
stretching a mile and a half across the 
ey along the edge of a chapparal ; anda 
ittle in advance of it, on the left, were 
their splendid lancers, a thousand strong, 
while throughout the rest of the line, 
were masses of infantry and a battery al- 
ternately. Our army was immediately 
formed in column of attack, and, curtained 
by two squadrons of dragoons in advance, 
moved steadily forward to within cannon 
range, when one of the enemy’s batteries 
opened. The column was then deployed 
into line, except the 8th infantry, which 
still stood in column, and the battle was 
set. Colonel Twiggs commanded the right, 
composed of the 3d, 4th and 5th infant 
and Ringgold’s artillery. Lieut. Churchill 
commanded the two 18 pounders in the 
centre, while Lieut. Colonel Belknap was 
placed over the left wing, composed of 
Duncan’s artillery and 8th infantry—and 
the Barrie or Pato Atto commenced. 
The gallant Ringgold opened his battery, 
on the right, with terrible effect, and our 
little army, for the first time, found them- 
selves in the midst of battle. There stood 
six thousand disciplined men, supported 
by a powerful artillery, and in a position 
of their own choosing; here were scarce 
two thousand untried soldiers, marching 
steadily up to the attack. In a moment 
the field was in an uproar, and the mid- 
day sun looked down on as bravea fought 
battle as ever the stars and stripes floated 
over. 

The deadly precision of Ringgold’s 
guns told with earful effect on the ene- 
my’s cavalry that were waiting a favor- 
able moment to bear down on our infant- 

;. Platoons went down at every dis- 
pi and wherever his practiced eye 
directed a cannon, a lane opened amid 
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the riders. At length, unable to stand the 
rapid fire, they wheeled off, and moved 
away in a trot, when a ball from one of 
the 18 pounders in the centre falling into 
their midst hurried them into a gallop. 
But making a circular sweep, they sud- 
denly threatened our flank, and the train 
in the rear. Down came the thundering 
squadrons, making the plain tremble un- 
der their horses’ feet, when the 5th in- 
fantry was thrown into square, and with 
fixed bayonets, waited the shock. A 
sudden fire from one of the angles of the 
formation sent twenty horses, emptied of 
their riders, galloping over the plain ; but 
those behind pressed steadily on, when 
they, seeing the 3d advancing in column 
to the attack, wheeled and fled. 

While Ringgold was thus making fear- 
ful havoc, with his light artillery, on the 
right, Duncan, on the left, poured in his 
destructive volleys in such fierceand rapid 
succession on the enemy, that their ranks 
melted away before them like frost work, 
and a shout of triumph rolled along our 
lines that was heard over the roar of bat- 
tle. Duncan and Ringgold, occupying 
the two extremes of the lines, sent hope 
and confidence through the army, as it 
saw with what superiority and address 
our artillery was managed. To the fierce 
music that thus rolled over the field from 
either wing, the two 18 pounders in the 
centre kept up a steady accompaniment, 
shaking the field with their steady fire, 
as slowly advancing, they sent death 
through the Mexican ranks. But the 
enemy’s batteries were worked with great 
vigor, and their shot told on our left se- 
verely ; yet still the regiments destined to 
support the artillery stood firm, while the 
balls tore through their ranks. At one 
time, nage lay for three quarters of an 
hour in the tall grass, while the shot of 
the enemy kept tearing up the ground 
amid them, bounding and leaping by, 
carrying away, here a head and there an 
arm, and yet not a soldier guailed, but 
cool and resolute as old veterans, kept 
their position, without a murmur or a 
look of complaint. In the mean time 
Lieut. Duncan set the prairie on fire with 
some smoke balls, and the thick smoke 
rolling along the lines shut out the two 
armies from each other, and stayed for 
a while the work of carnage. It was now 
four o'clock, and the bloodshot sun was 
stooping to the western horizon, and si- 
lence rested on the field of death, save 
when the groans of the wounded and 
dying rose from the plain. Duncan, tak- 
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ing advantage of the smoke, carried his 
artillery through a lane of fire, with the 
flames rolling ten feet around him. Sud- 
denly the enemy saw his horses’ heads, 
moving in a trot on their right flank, and 
the next moment the pieces were unlimb- 
ered, and pouring in a scourging, galling 
fire on their ranks, rolling them back on 
each other in inextricable confusion. 
The Mexicans had changed their line of 
battle, to escape the murderous effect of 
the close and well-directed volleys ot 
Ringgold’s battery, and the 18 pounders 
that had been pushed forward during the 
short cessation of the cannonading. The 
gallant Ringgold, while seated on his 
horse directing the movement of his guns, 
received a shot, which, passed through 
his horse, cutting in two the pistols in 
his holsters, tore away the flesh from 
both his legs, from his knees upward. 
As he fell on the field some officers gath- 
ered around him, but he waved them 
away, saying, “* Leave me alone ; you are 
needed forward.” The sun went down 
on the field of blood, and as his depart- 


“ing rays struggled for a moment to pierce 


the war-cloud that curtained in the two 
armies, the firing, by mutual consent, 
ceased, and the Battle of Palo Alto was 
over. Our little army encamped on the 
field where they fought, amid their dead 
and dying companions. 

This was one of the most singular bat- 
tles the records of our military history 
exhibit. It was a pure cannon fight, in 
which our infantry, though cool and 
steady throughout, and ready at any 
moment to pour themselves in a furious 
charge on the enemy, took scarcely any 
active part. Appointed simply to sus- 
tain batteries, they stood and saw the ar- 
tillery contest the field. Gen. Taylor, 
who evinced the utmost coolness and 
bravery, evidently feared to engage the 
enemy mass with mass, with so inferior 
a force—hence there was not a single 
column of infantry sent forward against 
his lines—no concentrated movement on 
either wing or the centre to break his 
order of battle and convert a retreat into 
arout. It was the old European tactics 
over again—of opposing wing to wing 
and centre to centre, and thus fighting it 
out. With such an army and such an 
enemy, Bonaparte would have relied on 
the celerity with which he maneu- 
vred his infantry, and the rapidity with 
which he concentrated his entire force on 
a single point, giving rapid and terrible 
blows with his entire strength ; and thus, 
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if he had gained the victory, it would 
have been a complete one, shattering the 
enemy beyond the power of rallying 
again. But Gen. Taylor here showed his 
reat qualities as a commander—employ- 
ing tactics to suit the occasion, and us- 
ing in the very best way the best material 
he possessed. He had no cavalry to 
sustain a heavy charge of cavalry, while 
the enemy had a Bde lancers to 
hover on his flanks, ready to take ad- 
vantage of the least disorder, to dash in 
and turn even a check into a rout; be- 
sides, he had seen the practice of his 
light artillery, and he knew that nothin 
could stand before it. This powerfu 
arm in any battle, was never so con- 
spicuous on our shores as in this. Two 
guns, worked by Ringgold and Duncan, 
were equal to treble that number in the 
hands of the enemy. Before the mur- 
derous fire of the batteries of these two 
officers, no change of position could 
avail the enemy, for they handled their 
uns with the rapidity and ease that in- 
ntry do the muskets, bringing them 
to bear with a precision and suddenness 
on every new formation, that perfectly 
baffled and stunned the Mexicans. Ring- 
gold had probably but few equals in the 
world as an artillery officer; he would not 
only choose a position where he could 
pour the most galling fire into the ene- 
my, and then aim his cannon with the 
pane of a western hunter his rifle, 
ut(he had so drilled his men that he 
could handle his guns with a rapidity 
that was pete astonishing. A pro- 
fessor at West Point told us a few weeks 
since, that he has seen Ringgold take 
three cannon and dismount them from 
their carriages, take off the wheels and 
lay them all on the ground, and at the 
word of command have, in three minutes’ 
time, those wheels in their places, the 
guns mounted, and three shots fired. 
uch rapidity of movement compensates 
for inferiority in the number of pieces, 
and converts a small battery into a most 
terrific engine of destruction. 

When night closed over the scene of 
strife, the Mexican Commanders saw that 
they could do nothing in an open field 
and fair fight, and so retreated to a still 
more formidable position. The only 
mistake, if any, which Gen. Taylor made 
in this engagement, was in not advancing 
with his whole army on the enemy’s 
lines at the time they were so terribly 
shaken and thrown into disorder by our 
artillery. There is no doubt had he done 
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this, but that the enemy would have 
been utterly routed and the next day’s 
battle prevented. Moral power is always 
greater than physical power, though but 
few commanders are able to appreciate 
it, and—strike at the right moment. 
When the Mexicans were disheartened, 
confused, in fact beaten, and our little 
army was full of confidence and enthusi- 
asm, they would have swept like a torna- 
do over the field. At the crisis when the 
Mexicans shook and wavered, and were 
evidently on the point of giving way, Bo- 
naparte would have ordered a charge, and 
St. Cyr sent a single regiment through and 
through the line. So, doubtless, would 
Taylor have done, had he possessed a 
heavier body of cavalry to act as a re- 
serve. He was anxious to preserve his 
train in the rear also, and feared to ex- 
pose it to any mischance. Had he been 
disencumbered of this, he doubtless would 
have moved en masse upon the enemy, 
and secured the victory on the spot. 

It is singular that with their immense 
superiority of infantry, the Mexicans 
made no serious demonstration on our 
lines, if we except the charge of their 
lancers. They seemed perfectly willing 
to fight it out with cannon, while their 
superior numbers only made them a 
larger mark to be shot at. Had a col- 
umn of three thousand men been formed, 
and a battery placed at its head, and or- 
dered to pierce our centre or carry away 
either wing—with the cavalry and three 
thousand men in reserve, it is very 
doubtful whether our feeble number 
could have withstood the shock. 

Such a demonstration would have ma- 
terially altered the face of affairs, and 
would have given the Mexicans all the 
advantage of superiority of numbers. As 
it was, it mattered very little to them 
whether they had two or ten thousand 
men, for it was an affair of artillery alone. 

There is no mention made of it, yet 
from the little we can gather, the Mex- 
icans evidently contemplated some such 
great movement. After the firing had 
ceased, and the smoke of the burning 
prairie blotted out the hostile lines from 
each other, they changed their order of 
battle, and apparently were in the act of 
forming a heavy column to advance, with 
a battery at its head. The sudden ap- 
pearance of Duncan through the smoke, 
and the close and wasting fire of his 
artillery sweeping down with fearfu) ra- 
pidity the ranks, baffled this movement, 
and threw everything into confusion. 
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We do not give this as a fact, for there is 
nothing certain gp the designs of 
the Mexicans in changing the order of 
battle, and this movement, if begun, was 
so quickly checked that it could not 
have been fully detected by Gen, Taylor. 

The weary night wore away—the gal- 
lant Ringgold lay dying—Page, speech- 
less and faint—and scores of our brave 
men stretched on the field of their fame, 
wounded or dying, while hundreds of the 
enemy made the night hideous with their 
cries and groans. That was an anxious 
night for the brave Taylor. He had ad- 
vanced to within a short distance of the 
fort, and found the enemy strong, and re- 
solved to dispute his entrance. He had 
fought one battle, lost one of the most 
efficient officers in the army, and was far 
from reinforcements, and without a pro- 
tecting breast-work, while the enemy 
were in reach of help from Matamoras, 
and could choose their position at leisure. 
With 2,060 men he had beat 6,000, and 
killed and wounded nearly 800; but he 
knew that loss would be more than made 
up before morning by reinforcements. In 
this trying position, he called a council 
of war composed of thirteen officers, and 
asked them what he should do. Four 
only out of the whole were in favor of 
advancing—the remainder advised either 
to intrench where they were, or retreat 
to Point Isabel, and wait for reinforce- 
ments. When all had spoken, the brave 
old veteran exclaimed: « I will be at Fort 
Brown before night, if I live,” Noble 
words that deserve to be written in let- 
tersof gold. That feeble garrison, which 
had for a whole week so firmly with- 
stood the close siege of the enemy, lay 
on his brave heart, and he resolved to 
succor it or fall in the attempt. There 
spoke out the spirit of the true hero—the 
same that on the heights of Bennington, 
exclaimed, as the sword pointed to the 
enemy moving to battle, “ Those red 
coats, men, before night they are ours, or 
Mary Stark’s a widow ;? the same that 
uttered in the very blaze of the hotly- 
worked battery at Lundy’s Lane, « Pil 
try, sir ;” the same that on the rending 
decks of the Chesapeake, faintly murmur- 
ed, “ Don’t give up the ship.” It wasa 
noble resolution to save that garrison or 
leave his body at the foot of the walls, 
and right nobly was it carried out. 

The next day the army recommenced 
its march, and found the enemy gone 
leaving his dead unburied. The number 
of bodies lying around the spots where 
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the artillery was posted, showed how 
terrible the fire of our guns had been, and 
with what steadiness and bravery the 
Mexicans had stood to their pieces. In 
one place, fifty-seven bodies were found 
in a heap, or about the entire number of 
killed and wounded together on our side. 

Gen. Taylor soon came up with the 
enemy, occupying a strong position on 
the farther side of a ravine, and resting 
his left on a pond so as to prevent the 
possibility of being outflanked on that 
side. Eight pieces of artillery defended 
this position, divided into three portions 
—one on the left side of the road, one on 
the right, and one in the centre, It was 
evident from the outset, that the great 
struggle was to be along the road where 
the batteries were placed, protected by a 
ditch and breastwork in front. Rein- 
forcements of 2,000 men had arrived 
during the night, and here, within three 
miles of the fort, the Barrie or Resaca 
pE LA Parma was fought. The victory 
of the day before and the recital of the 
— deeds at night, had filled every 

osom with a fierce desire to perform 
some brave act, and the troops defiled 
past the wagons and deployed in front of 
the enemy, with an alacrity and ardor 
which showed that wild work would be 
done before night should close over the 
scene. Scarcely were our troops in or- 
der of battle, before the artillery of the 
enemy opened and rained a perfect show- 
er of balls on our ranks. The road was 
swept at every discharge with grape 
shot and balls that threatened to oe 
entirely away the daring squadron which 
should presume to advance along it. To 
the left of the road, the conflict at once 
became fierce and bloody. The 4th, Sth 
and 8th Infantry, and a part of the 3d, 
were there mowing down the enemy 
with their steady volleys, strewing the 
road-side with the dead, and sternly 
forcing back the serried ranks, while the 
artillery kept thundering on with such 
rapid and ceaseless explosions that as the 
Mexican prisoners afterwards said, they 
thought we had fifty instead of eight 
cannon. Shells and shot drove so like a 
storm of sleet in their faces, that the of- 
ficers vainly endeavored to throw the 
entire army forward in a desperate 
charge on our guns, but so certain and 
biting was the fire, that they could not 
be induced to move a step, and fell in 
their tracks. On the right, our men, ad- 
vancing through the chapparal, had out- 
flanked the enemy, and were pouring in 
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their well-directed volleys, while on the 
left, where the incessant flash of musket- 
ry; drowned now and then by the roar of 
cannon and shouts of the men, told how 
fierce was the conflict. Our troops were 
steadily gaining ground, but the murder- 
ous battery in the centre of the road con- 
tinued to vomit forth death, and was 
worked with a coolness and held with a 
tenacity that perfectly maddened our men. 
Gen. Taylor was within its range, and 
when expostulated with for exposing 
himself so openly, refused to move out of 
the danger except by moving forward. 
The regiments got confused in the chap- 
paral somewhat, but fought just as 
well; and though the infantry held their 
firm array, they seemed to fight in groups, 
each one directing its energies on a sin- 
gle point. The battery of the gallant 
Ridgely kept steadily advancing ‘ike a 
moving volcano, and hurled such a 
storm of iron on the guns that swept the 
road, that the infantry which protected 
them feil at every discharge like grass 
before the scythe. At length a body of 
lancers came charging furiously along 
the road, and rode up to the very muz- 
zles of his guns. Scattering them like a 
whirlwind with a discharge from one of 
his pieces, he dashed in person among 
four that still kept hurrying on, and 
drove them before Sie. 

The infantry fought with unparalleled 
bravery, led on by as brave officers as 
ever trod a battle-field. Indeed, every 
officer seemed to think it necessary he 
should show an example of daring to his 
men, while every soldier fought as if he 
would outdo his leader in heroic acts. 
Sometimes a few men, headed by an offi- 
cer, would charge a gun and fight like 
desperadoes around it. In one instance 
a soldier leaped astride of a piece he had 
captured and boldly defended himse!f 
while his companions dragged him away 
with the prize. From the outset our ar- 
my steadily advanced on every side, ex- 
cept along the road where the central bat- 
lery was Kept playing. At length, goaded 
to madness by the galling fire kept up 
from these few pieces, and seeing that 
the whole battle rested there, Gen. Tay- 
lor ordered Capt. May to charge the bat- 
tery with hisdragoons. His words were, 
“ You must take it.” The gallant May 
wheeled on his steed and said to his fol- 
lowers: “ Men, we must take that bat- 
tery!’ In a moment those eighty-two 
stern riders were moving in a dark mass 
along the road, headed by their fearless 
commander. The next moment the bu- 
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gles sounded the charge, and the black 
and driving mass swept like a thunder 
cloud to the shock. A cloud of dust 
marked their progress as they rode stern- 
ly and fiercely on. The attention of 
nearly the whole army was directed to 
this desperate charge, and you could hear 
their muffled tread as they broke into a 
gallop and tore forward up to the very 
muzzles of the guns. Two rods in ad- 
vance was seen the commanding form of 
May, as, mounted on his powerful char- 
er, he rode fiercely on, with his long 
air streaming in the wind, while behind 
shook the glittering sabres of his follow- 
ers. One discharge tore through them, 
stretching nearly a third of his company 
and half of his horses on the ground, but 
when the smoke lifted there was still 
seen the war horse of May leaping the 
ditch, breast-work and all, pressed close- 
ly after by his remaining followers, riding 
down the artillery-men at their pieces, 
and passing straight through the Mexi- 
can lines. A wild hurrah went up from 
our entire army as they saw those fierce 
dragoonsclear the breast-work. The 5th 
and 8th Infantry followed close after, 
charging at a run along the road, and 
swept over the breast-work just after the 
dragoons were compelled to leave it ; and 
took possession of the guns. Lieut. 
Duncan then took command of the ad- 
vance and soon cleared the road with his 
deadly artillery, while the infantry, pack- 
ed now in the narrow road with a chap- 
paral on each side, went pouring onward 
with furious shouts, driving the enemy 
before them. The battle then became a 
rout and rolled furiously towards the 
river, whither the affrighted Mexicans 
were flying to escape to Matamoras. The 
cavalry first went galloping like a crowd 
of fugitives to the ferry, while the in- 
fantry, forced from the chapparal at the 
point of the bayonet, followed after. 
Ah! you should have heard the shout 
that then rose from the little garrison of 
Fort Brown. They had stood and lis- 
tened, as the sound of the heavy cannon- 
ading of the tirst day’s fight came riding 
by on the evening air—filled with the 
deepest anxiety as to the issue, for on 
the success of the army rested their own 
fate. It was with inexpressible joy they 
heard, next day at noon, the artillery 
again opened, and almost within sight of 
the ramparts. All the morning the guns 
of the enemy had been playing upon their 
intrenchments, and when at last the fierce 
firing began in the distance and the smoke 
of battle rose over the tree tops, telling 
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them that their companions were ad- 
vancing to their relief, the excitement be- 
came intense. But the cannonading ad- 
vanced steadily nearer, and the rapid vol- 
leys of musketry every moment grew 
clearer, saying in accents more thrilling 
than language, that our brave troops 
were victorious. 

At length, when the cavalry, plunging 
wildly over the plain, emerged into view, 
they. mounted the ramparts,and under 
the folds of their flag, that still floated 
proudly in the breeze, sent up a huzza 
that was heard even in Matamoras—the 
shout of victory. 

That was a joyful meeting, when our 
wearied but victorious army, amid loud 
huzzas, marched again into Fort Brown, 
and into the arms of their brave com- 
panions. Three thousand five hundred 
shots had been fired into that single fort, 
and yet but two men had been killed. 

Gen. Taylor’s victory was complete. 
The Mexicans lost their whole artillery — 
2,000 stand of arms—600 mules, together 
with Gen. Arista’s private papers, and 
Gen. Vega himself, whom May made 
prisoner in his desperate charge on and 
over the battery. Our loss in killed, 
wounded and missing, in these two bat- 
tles, was not far from 170; that of the 
enemy unknown, but it could not be 
much short of 1,200. The battle of the 
9th was much the most severe, as is evi- 
dent from the greater me nese that at- 
tended it—our loss being nearly double 
that on the day before. Gen. Taylor had 
thrown up hasty intrenchments around 
his train, which had been left on the first 
battle-field guarded by four hundred men ; 
so that he brought but about 1,600 men 
into the fight, while the Mexicans, not- 
withstanding their severe loss, had re- 
ceived such heavy reinforcements that 
they showed a thousand stronger than in 
the previous engagement. That the Mex- 
icans fought well is evident from their 
heavy loss—nearly one-third of their en- 
tire army disappeared from the ranks be- 
fore it broke and fled. The great dispro- 

rtion between the killed and wounded 
in the two armies was owing entirely to 
the greater precision of our fire, our sol- 
diers having hit or killed each his man. 
Neither is this a new feature in our bat- 
tles, for during our previous wars it was 
ascertained that, as a genera! rule, one 
out of every two hundred shots took 
effect, while in the European battles it is 
calculated that only one out of every 
four hundred hits—making a difference of 
just half, even with Continental troops. 
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The charge of May was one of the 
most gallant deeds among the hundred 
performed in these fierce fought battles, 
and decided the victory. Had he not 
succeeded, we should doubtless have 
gained the day ; for, from the outset, our 
troops never once fell back or wavered, 
but steadily gained ground. The con- 
flict, however, would have been pro- 
tracted, and our loss much greater but 
for this successful charge. It is always 
desperate business charging artillery with 
cavalry, yet it is frequently done. The 
rapidity of its movements, and the want 
of close packed ranks to resist the shock, 
make it always successful, unless the 
artillery is well oo by firm in- 
fantry. Thus, at the battle of Aspern, 
Bessieres charged nearly four hundred 
cannon, placed in battery, with his heavy 
armed cuirassiers. The carnage of the 
volley that received them was awful ; yet 
nothing saved the guns but hastily with- 
drawing them to the rear, so that instead 
of charging on cannon, when the smoke 


. lifted, he found himself in presence of 


infantry, standing in squares, and pre- 
senting a girdle of steel to his squadrons. 
The Mexicans had not time to do this, 
for it was but a few moments after May 
emerged into view along the road, be- 
fore he was among them with his shout- 
ing riders. This charge was the more 
desperate from being made with so few 
men. When four or eight thousand 
cavalry gallop into the blaze of artillery 
the front ranks furnish a wall for those 
behind; and before a second discharge 
can mow them down they are amid the 
guns, or breast to breast with infantry ; 
but when such a small squadron charges 
almost every man in it is exposed. 
When Captain May set out to fulfill 
his task, to all human appearance he 
would never bring back half. of his men, 
whether successful or not; and, but for 
the noble and generous act of Lieutenant 
Ridgely,i such would have been the re- 
sult. Ridgely was stationed along the 
road, and was pouring, with frightful 
effect, his grape into the enemy’s batlery, 
when May came riding up with his dra- 
goons at his back. The former stopped 
him, just as he was about to emerge into 
open view of the enemy, and in direct 
range of his batteries, telling him that 
every piece had just been loaded, and if 
he charged then he would be swept 
away. “Stop,” said this gallant officer, 
‘until { draw their fire,” then deliber- 
ately fired each gun, which sent such 
havoc amid their ranks that a general 
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discharge followed. The next moment, 
May, with his dragoons, rode into view, 
and swept furiously forward; and before 
the Mexicans were fully prepared to re- 
ceive the shock the clattering tempest was 
upon them, and “ the red field was won.” 

These two battles are worth athousand 
speeches in Congress, and Secretary’s 
reports, respecting the wants and organ- 
jzation of our army. They show that 
our troops can be disciplined into the 
most perfect coolness and firmness in the 
hour of battle, and that the courage 
which won for us an independence, is 
strong as ever in our soldiers. They 
show, also, that those demagogues who, 
in Congress, are constantly decrying our 
standing army and military school at 
West Point—ridiculing all military edu- 
cation and science, and uttering frothy 
words about the bravery of the people 
being sufficient to outweigh the disci- 
pline of veteran troops, are as unfit to 
control our affairs as were the Jacobins 
of France to rule the destinies of that 
country. Too conceited to be taught by 
the experience of others they never cease 
their aggressions on everything that re- 
bukes their ignorance, until overthrown, 
or silenced by deeds they cannot gain- 
say. What would raw troops and volun- 
teer-artillerymen have done with our 
cannon at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma? Where would have been the 
“stars and stripes” that is ever on the 
lips of these men, as if it had but to 
wave over a battle-field to frighten the 
oldest veterans of Europe from the fight, 
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had the country been governed by such 
policy as they recommend ? 

West Point has nobly vindicated her- 
self from the attacks of these men, and 
her brave sons that lie on those fierce 
fought battle-fields shall forever silence 
their slanderous tongues. Skill andmili- 
tary discipline saved us, on the Mexican 
plains, from the severest mortification, 
and, doubtless, from a protracted war. 

All honor then to General Taylor, and 
May, and Page, and Duncan, and Ridge- 
ly, and Churchill, and Inges, and Indon, 
and Melntosh, and Chadbourne, and 
Cochrane, and Walker, and Browne, and 
Jast though not least, Ringgold, and a 
host of others. Green be the grass over 
the fallen, and ever green the laurels that 
twine the brows of the living. Noble 
men !—Ye who sleep are not dead— 
the brave and patriotic never die—they 
live in the hearts of their countrymen. 
Not a recreant son. was found on those 
battle-fields; and all honor ought to be 
paid to our little army, every man of 
which was a hero. With such sol- 
diers we can never be conquered, nor 
our arms disgraced. Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma will be bright pages 
in the biography of General Taylor. All 
honor, we say, then to our army and its 
officers. We toast the men, but not the 
cause ; and while a curse rests on our 
capitol a circle of light surrounds our 
army of occupation. Our army has won 
enduring renown, but our government 
enduring disgrace. 





SONNET: 


FareweE t, O strife of love! Farewell, O Dreams 


Of Beauty and Delight ! 


No more—*“ no more” 


As lover rhyming to the stars and streams 

I wander on: this phantasy is o’er! 
Now, by this mockery of uncounted years, 

And this false idol I have kept so long— 
By all my offerings of prayers and tears 

And vows of constancy and passionate song— 
By the last splendor, coming from afar, 

Of this great hope in setting—by the dawn 
That shall o’ertake the morn’s belated star— 

I count no more the midnight hours forlorn ! 


I walk no more in shadow ; 


ut will see 


The palpable stern things of Destiny! 





































































































Havine unavoidably omitted to notice 
the Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design for this year, during the time it 
remained open, we do not now intend 
to go into a detailed criticism of the pic- 
tures exhibited; but cannot neglect to 
take the opportunity of speaking of some 
of our painters and their works, at a 
time when the remembrance of them 
must be fresh in the minds of so many 
of our readers. 

Of our painters we may well be proud 
as to their present attainment in art, and 
still more as to their promise of future 
achievement. We believe that Benjamin 
West is not the only man whom Amer- 
ica, within a century of her independ- 
ence, will send to the masters of Europe 
as their equal, perhaps as their superior. 
We believe that in spite of the material 


tendencies which, as a nation, we un-~ 


doubtedly have, we have also peculiar 
characteristics which, now when devel- 
oped in individual cases, will produce 
artists of greater strength and higher cre- 
ative powers than those of modern Eu- 
rope, and which in future when we, as 
a people, shall have become convinced 
that we have some time to devote to 
other things than those which pertain to 
our mere material existence, will make 
us, as a people, enlightened enthusiasts 
in art. Though at present we can but 
humbly imitate the example of the Eng- 
lishman, and content ourselves with ad- 
miring and paying to the best of our 
poor ability, the time will come when 
we will bring into the field of art a sus- 
ceptibility which he has not, while we 
will have all of bis calm judgment and 
quiet humor, the Frenchman’s fond- 
ness for accuracy and brilliant effect 
without his pettiness and convention- 
alism, the vigor and fancy of the Ger- 
man without his grossness and extrav- 
agance, and the fervor and grace of the 
Italian without the morbid sentiment 
which so frequently stimulates the one, 
or the languor which is the chief cause 
of the other. 
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Various great moral and physical 
causes combine to give us this prospect- 
ive position in art among the nations of 
the earth; but for the very reason that 
they are great and varied, they will be 
long in working out their effect; and 
those who complain that we have not 
sufficient nationality in art, should recol- 
lect that this, in so far as it is desirable, 
is a consequence, not a precursor of na- 
tionality in feeling. Our painters will 
not found a national historical schoo! by 
painting red-skins and the scenes of the 
old French and Revolutionary wars, nor 
a school of landscape by giving us views 
of primeval forests in the gaudy dress of 
autumn. Germans, Englishmen and 
Italians can do this if they be familiar 
with the subjects, and their works will be 
not one whit more American than if they 
painted the Hartz mountains, the battles 
of the Great Rebellion, or altar pieces. 
When we have a settled tone as a na- 
tion, then will our national traits be 
shown by our painters in their hand- 
ling, not in their choice, of subjects. 
It is not the subject but the manner of 
treating it which marks the school. 
The sacred pieces of Rubens are as un- 
Italian in character as is an interior by 
Gerard Dow, or a group of drinkers by 
Teniers; and an American who has the 
genius requisite to found a new school 
of painting, would run no more risk of 
destroying the character of his concep- 
tions by studying and copying the works 
of Raphael and Rubens, than he would 
of changing the shape of his head by 
wearing the cap of the one or the hat of 
the other; and if he have not that ge- 
nius, then he cannot do better for himself 
or his art than to adopt the style of some 
great master, modified, as it necessarily 
would be if he have any talent, by the 
peculiar tone of his own mind. 

Neither is it necessary to the fostering 
of our nationality that our artists should 
choose themes from our own history.* 
True, this was the case with other na- 
tions, whose early poets and painters 
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* Nor paint pictures three miles long because this is “a great country.”~—Parinrer’s 
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sought alike their inspiration and their 
reward in celebrating the deeds of the 
founders of the nation, or in illustrating 
the achievements and incidents connected 
with its early history ; and in this way 
acting upon the minds of their country- 
men, and being themselves in turn acted 
upon by the spirit they raised, they built 
up their nationality by a sort of mental 
accretion. There was a moral necessity 
that this should be so, and so it will ever 
be where nations gradually emerge from 
barbarism to civilization, and pass from 
civilization to refinement. But in this 
predicament we do not stand. Weasa 
nation were not born but created, and 
that too not of new matter, but were 
taken riblike out of the side of sleeping 
England ; and until divorced in spirit as 
weil as body from our powerful master, 
we will be but a help meet for him, bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh. We 
started at a point which other nations 
were centuries in reaching; but that 
very advancement was adverse to our 
obtaining a national character in art, for 
we started as Englishmen and French- 
men. The deeds and scenes which many 
hold up to our poets and painters as the 
proper subjects for their pens and pen- 
cils, are nothing to us as Americans, 
save that they took place on our soil, 
because they have no American charac- 
ter. The actors in them were English- 
men, Frenchmen and Indians. Not until 
after the Revolution did we begin to lose 
our provincial character. But seventy 
years have elapsed since then, during 
which time we have been in habits of 
constant intercourse with England, and 
receiving floods of emigrants from her 
shores; and were it not that we also re- 
ceived an equal number from other na- 
tions, thus making a sort of composite 
people of us, it would be rather to be 
wondered that we had differed so much, 
than so little, from her. 

But of all the modes adopted to foster 
the growth of art among us, that of be- 
stowing excessive praise upon, and claim- 
ing immunity from criticism for, works 
produced by native artists, because they 
are the product of native talent, seems to 
us not only the most futile, but the most 
unwise and injurious, to artists and to the 
national mind. If successful, it causes 
artists to be satisfied with mediocre at- 
tainments, by showing them that they can 
obtain fame and reward without further 
effort, and by a meretricious pandering to 
a morbid national vanity ; and permanent- 
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ly injures the public taste by training it 
to admire as excellence that which is in- 
feriority ; and if unsuccessful, it deprives 
the really deserving artist of the encour- 
agement he merits, and the public of the 
good they would derive in giving that 
encouragement to a work which would 
alike form their taste and gratify their 
pride; for when those who watch have 
cried “ wolf” so often without a cause, 
who will run when the real thing ap- 
pears? 

To this style of patriotism a large por- 
tion of our journals are very apt to in- 
cline, especially if any moral or sacred 
lesson be attempted by a native artist, 
and we fear many of them with their 
eyes open to its injurious effects upon the 
very arts which they would appear to 
foster and encourage. Several cases of 
this kind have occurred Jately; but among 
paintings, none so marked as that of The 
Court of Death, *« The Great Moral Pic- 
ture,” as it was called, by Mr. R. Peale, 
of Philadelphia. 

This picture was exhibited here some 
twenty-five years ago, and met the appro- 
bation of several high public functiona- 
ries, who were pleased to signify the 
same under their own proper hands and 
seals, besides giving pleasure to the pub- 
lie generally, as we are told. But eligi- 
bility to, and even distinction in, civic, 
executive or military dignity, nor even 
the being an integral unit in a great and 
free people just emerging from a success- 
ful war, does by no means imply a natu- 
ral susceptibility to, or an educated taste 
in, the arts. And though we would im- 
plicitly defer to the Mayor and Common 
Council upon matters of city police, and 
if under sentence of death should consider 
the Governor’s pardon a very admirable 
document, we should not consider their 
recommendation of a picture, an opera, 
or a poem, as having any virtue ex officio. 
The Court of Death is, we believe, still 
exhibited in some other parts of the 
country, and endorsed by paid puffs as 
“a great American work of art,” and all 
good Americans ate called upon to admire 
it; the more so because the artist was 
born “ upon the anniversary of the. natal 
day of his country.” This isthe method 
used to win admiration for a picture 
which, in spite of two or three good 
heads, is equally bad in design, drawing, 
grouping and anatomy, and which has 
the fatal fatlt of a complete lack of unity. 
The design of making Death appear as a 

stern, inflexible judge, is but feebly car- 
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ried out, his face is stolid rather than 
stern, impassable rather than inflexible, 
and instead of intelligently issuing a de- 
cree, he seems to be vacantly gazing upon 
vacuity. The heads of Old Age and 
Virtue, which are the best in the compo- 
sition, are nevertheless hard and woody ; 
and Pleasure, instead of being portrayed 
with an alluring expression, and of full 
and graceful figure, is a simpering girl, 
whose meagre arms give good reason to 
suppose that her ample, ill-hung dra- 
pery conceals that which would not be 
enticing if displayed. The grouping pro- 
duces an uncomfortable, uneasy feeling, 
from its want of proper balance. The 
drapery is ill hung, stiff and woody, and 
the light and shade very badly managed, 
or rather not managed at all. This pic- 
ture is held up as a miracle of tone, color, 
grouping, anatomy and design. We 
should not have noticed it had it not been 
an instance so prominent and so pertinent 
to the remarks we last made. Mr. 
Peale’s portrait of Chief Justice Marshall 
in the exhibition of this year, is a fine 
head; but the wilderness of canvas 
around it, the head of Solon at the top, 
and the “Fiat Justitia” at the bottom, are 
what might be expected of the painter of 
The Court of Death. 

Within the last few months we have 
had an exhibition of paintings which 
must have awakened the patriotic pride 
of every lover of art, while it needed no 
addition extrinsic to its proper merits to 
make it of the highest interest to all ; for 
the name of the artist whose works were 
exhibited is, and will ever be, a part of 
our national glory. He was, without 
doubt, the first painter of our country, 
and as a portrait painter had perhaps no 
superior in the world. With him por- 
trait painting became almost a creative, 
instead of a merely imitative, art, from 
his singular ability of impressing the 
mental characteristics upon the linea- 
ments. He painted men’s characters as 
well as their faces. By his admirable 
conversational powers he rarely failed in 
making his subjects forget that they 
were sitting for their portraits—an ope- 
ration which he knew to be so unnatural 
and constraining to mind and body, that 
it must generally be fatal to the embodi- 
ment of anything save mere feature on 
the canvas—and while they were thus 
thrown off their guard, his acute and 
ready perception and knowledge of hu- 
man nature enabled him with unerring 
certainty to comprehend alike their strong 
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and delicate points of character, and 
these his quick and vivid pencil instantly 
transferred to the canvas. By thus 
giving at one view many traits, his can- 
vas presented the whole man at one 
time, and so he literally made his por- 
traits more like the men than they were 
like themselves. We need hardly men- 
tion the name of Henry InmMan—a 
name which will ever be remembered 
among us till the painter’s art is forgot- 
ten, which will ever remain a rich legacy 
of him who is lost to the family to which 
he was always the indulgent father and 
kind husband, to the social circle which 
his exquisite humor, refined taste and 
warm fellowship so delightfully per- 
vaded, to the friends who looked forward 
to many hours of such charming con- 
verse with him as can only be enjoyed 
with the gifted of Nature, but which now 
are among the mourned for things that 
were, and to his fellows in that art of 
which he was so bright an ornament. 
The collection of his pictures exhib- 
ited for the benefit of his family, was not 
a tithe of even his best works, but was 
amply sufficient to display his great and 
versatile genius. The heads of Bishops 
Moore and White, of Chief Justice Jones, 
Chalmers, Wordsworth, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Cottenham, were remarkable in- 
stances of his vigorous handling, admira- 
ble flesh tints and pointed touch. They 
had an air of truth which is beyond liter- 
alism and reality. The head of Jacob 
Barker was an admirable specimen of his 
Vandykelike vigor, finish, and celerity ; 
for although one of the finest heads in 
the collection, it was executed in one 
sitting. Indeed the rapidity of his pencil 
was as remarkable as its versatility ; and 
this quickness of execution resulted, in a 
reat measure, from the fact that when 
is pencil touched the canvas it always 
meant something, and thus he rarely had 
to undo his work. But in spite of his 
great talent, let no one think his name 
and position were easily acquired ; it was 
only by the most intense application that 
he reached this point and maintained 
himself there. Indeed, there is nothing 
more groundless than the opinion, so 
generally entertained, that great genius 
can achieve without labor. Time is not 
the measure of exertion, and concentrat- 
ed effort is more tasking than that which 
is diffused. Perhaps the capacity to con- 
centrate effort isone great part of genius. 
One picture in this collection possessed 
particular interest. It was the October 
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Afternoon, the artist’s last picture* and 
best landscape. It represents a scene 
in “the mellow autumn time,” upon the 
edge of a wood and near the bank of a 
stream. The foreground is occupied by 
a group of children just broke loose from 
the village school, which is seen, with 
its low roof half shaded by the sparse 
foliage of a gnarled apple tree, near the 
entrance of the narrow forest road. The 
composition of the picture is easy, natu- 
ral and pleasing, to a degree which would 
indicate that the artist had made land- 
scape the study of his life, and its tone 
beautifully subdued, though the coloring 
is warm. Rarely do we see a landscape 
so winning as this; the shadows of those 
beautiful trees, under which you can peer 
till the eye is lost in their winding inter- 
vals, are so cool, and the plashing stream- 
let and warm autumnal haze which fills 
the atmosphere, so dream-inducing, that it 
seems asil a walk up that verdant alley 
which comes to the forest edge would cer- 
tainly end at the foot of one of those 
mossy trunks in a reverie, lulled by the 
murmur of the brook and the distant, 
broken hum of young voices, till it melted 
into sleep, full of visions as soft and tran- 

uil as the undulating landscape which 
stretches dimly into distance. The fig- 
ures of this picture are admirably group- 
ed, and the faces finished like miniatures. 
We heartily wish that an exception 
could have been made in its favor, as the 

roduction of a dead artist, and a place 

een giveu to it in the Academy’s 
last exhibition, the first one of a long 
succession of years which has lacked 
some admirable productions of Inman’s 
pencil. 

This exhibition was in every respect 
of far greater merit than any of its pre- 
decessors, both on account of the greater 
number of good paintings sent in, and 
the elevated character of the subjects 
dealt with in a large proportion of the 
pictures on the walls. The collection 
was alike an honor to the Academy, to 
the artists, and to the public taste which 
demands and can appreciate such pictures. 
Still there were, as a matter of course, 
some paintings not warthy of notice, and 
which served as foils to the excellence 
of others, and a few so bad in design 
and handling as to be delightfully lu- 
dicrous. In the higher walks of ima- 
ginative painting, the works of Hunting- 
tan, Blaas, Leutze, Mount, Matteson, and 
Chapman, were conspicuous. Where 
was Weir? In landscape, Durand and 
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Cole furnished some of their happiest ef- 
forts, and Cropsey and Cranch, pictures 
worthy much admiration; while the por- 
traits of Elliot, Page, Ingham, and Hunt- 
ington made this department of the 
gees an interest inferior to that of no 
ormer year. 

HuntineTon, to whom we are inclin- 
ed to give the highest place among our 
artists of the highest school, sent five 
pictures, exclusive of three portraits, any 
one of which would have asserted his 

reéminence in this department of his art. 

{ these, our favorite is the Sacred Les- 
son, which, although not so full of spir- 
ituality, and perhaps not so elevated in 
tone as his Italy, seems to us a more 
finished work. The subject, a beautiful 
girl listening to the story of the crucifix- 
ion from an aged man, gave opportunity 
for all the harmony of contrast and the 
embodiment of that high physical and in- 
tellectual beauty of which Huntington 
seems to have such an admirable concep- 
tion. His female heads are remarkable 
for their graceful contour, their high 
foreheads, but broad, low, and classical 
brows, and for their perfectly feminine 
expression, which, as well as their free- 
dom from that exaggeration of points of 
beauty, such as large eyes and smal] 
mouths, into which modern painters are 
apt to fall, gives them a truthful air 
which some of hotbed taste mistake for 
materiality. In fact, his women do not 
look like syliphs, angels, nor goddesses, 
but like women, which is the grand rea- 
son that they areso beautiful. His heads 
of old men have equal excellence, and 
are full of character and vigorous draw- 
ing. He seems conscious of his abilities 
in this way, for three of his pictures for 
this year present the contrast of feminine 
youth with masculine age. 

Huntington’s pictures bear the stamp 
of high cultivation and of great genius. 
Not only are his conceptions beautiful, 
just, and of a high Poetic order, and his 
designs clear, but his work is almost al- 
ways well done; the tone of his pic- 
tures is such that the eye rests upon 
them with delight and contentment ; the 
heart sympathizes with the sentiment ex- 
pressed, and the judgment approves al- 
most without a but. His effects are 
always simple, direct, and forcible, for 
he never descends into the pettiness of 
his art. His coloring is singularly beau- 
tiful, and reminds us of that of Lucca 
Giordano, fa presto Lucca as he was 
called, but among American artists it is 
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peculiarly his own. Who has given us 
such unobtrusive reds and yellows, and 
such rich, quiet greens? Nobody has 
ever tried to do it; the very conception 
of such colors seems to have been left to 
him, for such was the character of his 
coloring before he had studied in Italy. 
They alone are enough to make a repu- 
tation, and yet they are but secondary to, 
though admirably in keeping with, his 
high poetic conception, his admirable 
drawing and exquisite flesh tints. In- 
deed, so beautiful are these colors in 
themselves, and so harmonious are the 
broad masses in which they are intro- 
duced, that the eye, after wandering 
round upon the wails, turns unwitting! 
upon his pictures to drink in their cool, 
refreshing tone. 

His Alms Giving, which, though un- 
like in other respects, reminds us, by the 
air and position of its principal figure, of 
the Charity of Schidone, showed ad- 
mirable and forcible handling of light 
and shade, and well expressed its beau- 
tiful sentiment. The young woman who 
gives the alms, and whose cool, pure 
cheek contrasts so admirably with the 
feverish and sallow face of the recipient, 
is a beautiful embodiment of that charity 
which letteth not the right hand know 
what the left hand doeth; and there 
is a dignity in the gratitude and grief 
expressed on the face of the other which 
admirably elevates the sentiment of the 

icture. The old man’s head in the shade 
is a gem. 

The Master and Pupils, and the Wo- 
man at the Well, are fine specimens of 
his color and drawing, and breathe the 
same air of quiet, elevated repose which 
characterizes most of his pictures; and 
his Italy tells its own tale perfectly. The 
mouth so sadly sweet, the deep, earnest 
eyes, the subdued impulsiveness ex- 
pressed in the whole face, the classic 
contour of the head, the sea-green robe, 
and the rich, mellow sky, deepening in 
hue almost to gorgeousness as it sinks 
to the horizon, are all admirably suited 
to the impersonation of her whose glory 
has departed, and who has nothing left 
her but the melancholy task of rescuing, 
by her pencil, her faded greatness from 
oblivion ; and the simple and apposite 
accessory of the Roman belfry is hardly 
needed to give the subject “a local 
habitation and a name.” 

Huntington, like all men of ability 
after their early success, is somewhat in- 
clined to mannerism of handling; but it 
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is so slight that he will soon break loose 
from it. He is sometimes careless in 
his drawing, a fault which in him is 
inexcusable. For instance, in Italy the 
bust is contracted and flat, the left arm of 
the Woman at the Well, if undraped, 
would not make an elbow by half an inch, 
and the right arm of the Alms Giving 
figure is not well placed. He, also, hasa 
manner of using his glazings, which 
sometimes produces a patchy, smoky hue. 
This is particularly observable on the 
beautifully drawn hands of some of his 
figures. 

Levutze, whose *“ Columbus in Chains” 
won him such reputation here and abroad, 
sent two pictures, both of which seemed 
to us to have great faults and great ex- 
cellencies. The larger one, the ** Land- 
ing of the Northmen,” failed to impress 
us as a whole or in detail, even after 
many careful examinations. It seems to 
show much ability, but to be more extra- 
vagant than able. It has strength, but 
not that strength which arises from sym- 
metry, and which is the only true beauty 
of power. From its striking oe 
and eminent suggestiveness, it, and we 
think all of Leutze’s pictures, will al- 
ways have great effect upon minds of 
much ideality, who will take it rather for 
what it aims to be than what it is. 
Though we consider this by no means a 
favorable specimen of the artist’s powers, 
its exaggerated action,extravagant expres- 
sion, want of proportion and balance, 
seem to us to be characteristic faults. 
The same occur, though in a less de- 
gree, in “Cromwell and his Daughter,” 
where the arm of the female is prepos- 
terously large. But in both these pic- 
tures Leutze has thrown that skillful ma- 
rh oot of light and shade, that rich 
and harmonious blending of color, that 
admirable variety of texture in his well- 
hung drapery, and that intensity of ex- 
pression 1n his heads, which are the char- 
acteristics of his vigorous pencil. 

It is particularly unfortunate when a 
picture of much pretension and conspic- 
uous position, which has merit eenegh 
to attractattention, is so filled with faults 
as to forbid its success. This was the 
case with the first picture on the cata- 
logue this year, “ Tasso and his friends 
at the Convent of St. Onofio,” by T. P. 
Rossiter. The disposition of the groups 
here is anything but happy. It is diffi- 
cult to find any point of interest, any 
awe ge figure. It certainly is not 

asso, and it as certainly should not be 
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the female figure who is on the left of the 
picture. Mr. Rossiter always paints in 
too high a tone, and here we have acom- 

ition which is, throughout, uncom- 
fortably warm, unmitigated yellows and 
reds, and hot ochery browns, pervading 
everything. The very foliage seems 
never to have known a refreshing show- 
er or to have been stirred by a cooling 
breeze. The foreground is cut up by the 
sharp lines of flat, pasteboard-looking 
legs ; the background lacks distance and 
is broken up and confused, and the whole 
picture wants atmosphere. Mr. Rossi- 
ter’s figures and drapery are good. 

To paint a historical picture of merit 
is a difficult thing for an artist of long ex- 
perience, and when attempted and accom- 
plished by a young man, it deserves. re- 
cognition, and its painter all encourage- 
ment. Those who remember the * Spirit 
of ’76,” exhibited some time ago by Mr. 
Marreson, would hardly have expected, 
this year, such a picture from him as 
“Captain Glen claiming the Prisoners 
after the burning of Schenectady.” This 
is a successful treatment of a very diffi- 
cult subject. Mr. Matteson has both 
fancy and imagination ; and yet, though 
his subject offered strong temptations to 
extravagant action and exaggerated ex- 
pression, he has avoided these, but has 


perhaps, by so doing, fallen into some . 


tameness. This is the better extreme for 
the picture, but not for the artist. It is 
easier to extinguish a small fire than to 
kindle it, and we would, on the score of 
Mr. Matteson’s future success, have 
much preferred some of the extravagance 
of Leutze, to his present subdued manner, 
for the want of the picture is, character. 
The story is developed with judgment, 
the grouping quite easy and effective, the 
individual figures well drawn, and the 
action of the piece good, though too 
quiet. Mr. Matteson’s coloring is har- 
monious but lacks richness and transpa- 
rency, and his picture would have been 
much improved by a bolder use of light 
and shade. A more vigorous method of 
handling would be of great advantage to 
him. The picture bad not the advantage of 
agood position, being below the line and 
between two doors. Weshall look with 
much interest for Mr. Matteson’s next 
effort. 

Those who have been habitual visitors 
of the Exhibitions of the Academy will 
remember the sensation created, a few 
years ago, by the picturesof H. P. Gray. 
At that time we thought him rather af- 
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fecting than emulating the old masters, 
in the low tone of his pictures. <A pic- 
ture may be low toned and still be fresh, 
but Mr. Gray’s seem as if they had gone 
through the antiquating process of a pic- 
ture dealer. He is now a marked man- 
nerist. A few years ago, to compare an 
artist’s tone and color to Gray’s, was to 
compliment him, and it would be some- 
what so now, but Gray himself has be- 
come too Grayish. This is very appa- 
rent in all the pictures he exhibited this 
year, the best of which were the « Sa 
pho” and the ** Mother and Child,” in 
which, as is always the case with him, 
the coloring is harmonious and the dra- 
pery well managed. 

Painters, more than artists of any other 
class, are apt to waste their time and 
talents upon subjects which, even when 
most successfully treated, are either with- 
out interest or repulsive. We had in- 
stances of each of these faults this year, 
in the “ North Carolina Emigrants” of 
J. H. Bearp, and the “ Fishing along 
Shore,” of Mount. In the first of these 
everything is wretched. The half- 
starved, neglected horse, the gaunt, huge 
headed mongrel dog, the father and mo- 
ther whose faces express nothing but 
broken health and blighted hopes, and 
the squalid children, form a picture as 
painful as the artist could have hoped to 
make it. 

But we think such pictures injurious 
in their effect, if not untruthful, and there- 
fore unartistic, in conception. Sorrow 
and suffering, it is true, offer to the ima- 
ginative votary of any one of the creative 
arts, the materials for the most effective 
and affecting efforts; but a mere literal 
copy of actual squalor and wretchedness, 
such as this picture is, seems to us not a 
legitimate subject of art. There is no- 
thing told by the picture but actual mise- 
ry, and the objects which it presents are 
in no way calculated to interest us on ac- 
count of their personal or mental quali- 
ties. The only sensations awakened are 
very painful and they are aroused to no 
legitimate end of art; and accessories 
which would awaken feelings of an op- 
posite nature, and serve at the same time 
to relieve the picture and deepen its effect 
by contrast, seem to have been carefully 
excluded. 

Mount’s picture, representing a boy 
and a negress fishing in an open boat, on 
a hot summer’s day, is very faithful, but 
as unpicturesque and uncomfortable as 
it is faithful. He has wasted a great 
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deal of ability on a picture which pains 
the eye and shocks the taste. Such pic- 
tures as these two deserve the lowest 
place in art. 

Cuapman seems to us to have become 
careless of his reputation as a draughts- 
man, and his two principal pictures this 
year confirm us in the opinion. The atten- 
tion to detail, and the truthful air and high 
finish of his accessories, which char- 
acterize his performances, will not com- 
pensate for so great a fault, The illus- 
trator of the Poets of America must look 
to his laurels. Epmonps, the Wall street 
artist, is maintaining well his reputation 
for skill in handling, but his scene from 
the Antiquary lacks sentiment, though 
finely painted. Ranney is improving 
steadily and surely, and despite some 
academic faults shows ability to do some- 
thing fine. 

Fiace, who, by some of his pictures, 
painted soon after his coming to this city, 
attracted much attention and awoke ex- 
pectation of good things from him, is 
losing instead of gaining. His late pic- 
tures are full of bad wos Ley muddy 
coloring. His ** Match Boy” would 
blush to look at them. We understand 
that he has painted an “ Italian Boy ” 
which is equally good, and in the same 
style, as the Match Seller. 


r. Terry, who has just returned from , 


Italy, and about whom so much was said 
in the fashionable world, seems to be 
more fitted for a connaisseur than an art- 
ist ; to have more taste than talent. We 
imagine that he has done more by hard 
labor than by an intuitive perception of 
the beautiful. Although he is evidently 
instaking, his drawing is by no means 
Fultless, his coloring is very opaque, and 
though not gaudy, his pictures can hard- 
ly be cailed low-toned; and they lack 
character very much. He seems to be 
made by what he saw abroad, and to ad- 
mire the Perugine style of Raphael. 
Coxe and Duranp keep up their friend- 
ly contest to produce the best landscape, 
and we are quite willing they should do 
it so long as it gives us such pictures. 
But it 1s useless; their styles are so 
different, and the talent of each is so 
great, that each will have his own circle 
of worshipers, and all the world as his 
admirers. The quiet, subdued tone and 
rural sweetness of Durand, his light, 
trembling foliage, his fine atmosphere 
and clear light, his fathomless sky and 
floating clouds, the grace and ease of his 
outlines, the truthful, unaffected air of his 
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subjects, and his exquisite finish, make 
him irresistibly charming and almost un- 
impeachable ; while Cole’s bold compo- 
sition and vigorous handling, rich color- 
ing and broad masses of light and shade, 
his freedom of touch and a certain air of 
interest which he throws around his sub- 
ject, always win him instant and pleased 
attention. Cole’s beauties are promi- 
nent, and demand the admiration which 
Durand’s win as they gradually unfold 
themselves. Their faults are hard to 
find, and they themselves are best fitted 
to seek them. Of the two, Mr. Cole is the 
more thoroughly American in his choice 
of subjects. Mr. C. P. Crancn is, if 
possible, more American than Cole, 
though he difiers widely from him in his 
handiing and tone. He is rapidly im- 
proving, and acquiring self-reliance, that 
great requisite to success. At present 

is compositions have not an air of truth ; 
they lack atmosphere, and are cold and 
slaty in color. One of the most observ- 
ant students of nature among our land- 
scape painters is Mr. J. ‘I. Cropsey. 
This he shows in his style of composi- 
tion, and the pertinence of everything he 
introduces into his pictures, and by the 
fidelity of his drawing; but his palette 
spoils all. His coloring is such’ that it 
breaks his pictures into gaudy fragments, 
destroying the effect of his well-drawn 
perspective ; and to make the matter 
worse he fails in his atmosphere, so that 
altogether his pictures have a painfully 
flatand patchy look. This should not be ; 
such talent as his should not thus commit 
suicide. Mr. Gicnoux, who did himself 
such great credit by his pictures of still 
life in the Exhibition, also sent a land- 
scape which, despite its sharp outline, 
want of shade and atmosphere, was a 
nage and highly creditable picture. 

r. Harvey's late pictures have not 
shown the talent of his Illustrations of 
American Scenery. He elaborates his 
landscapes to a painful degree. Water 
colors and flower painting, which are his 
forte, may have induced this fault. We 
wonder that some of our landscape paint- 
ers do not assume a style founded on that 
of Poussin, that prince of landscape 
painters. No style could be better 
adapted for a large portion of our sce- 
nery. 

‘The mantle of Inman seems to have 
fallen upon Exxiorr, whose male por- 
traits are undoubtedly the finest now 

inted. He is somewhat prone to that 
iteralism the absence of which gave In- 
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man his wonderful fidelity, but this we 
think he will soon lose. His heads are 
living, breathing things, his likenesses 
both accurate and striking, the texture 
and tone of his flesh is beautiful, his 
shading of the face could hardly be im- 
proved, and the shadows themselves are 
beautifully clear. The position of his 
heads is worthy of all admiration. He 
seems to have a perfect command over 
his palette, and to produce with perfect 
ease and certainty any shade of flesh 
tint which his subject requires, His per- 
ception of character needs cultivation 
much more than his painting. 

Pace, saving that he shows himself a 
little too much iaclined to run after theo- 
ries, maintains his well-deserved reputa- 
tion. Asa draughtsman and a faithful 
eopyist- he is surpassed by no portrait 
painter among us; but his heads lack 
character, and his bluish half-tints de- 
stroy what would otherwise be fine 
flesh. He covers his canvas so thinly 
that we think his pictures must all sink 
away before many years have elapsed. 

The iull length of a boy and the half 
length of a lady, exhibited by Incuam 
this year, show the same delicate color- 
ing, elaborate finish, and untiring indus- 
try, which his former pictures have 
shown. His drapery is admirably lined, 
and the texture of his stuffs marked with 
a accuracy ; this was shown in the 

ress in the lady’s portrait this year. In 
spite of Mc. Ingham’s exquisitely delicate 
and finished painting, or perhaps by rea- 
son of his exclusive attention to those 
qualities, his pictures have always to us 
a weak and waxy appearance. His fig- 
ures appear to have no skeletons. 

What erotchet has Wenzzer in his 
head that causes him to paint such mon- 
strosities with so much ability displayed 
inthem? His pictures last year were ex- 
aggerated enough, but this year he has 
given us the very madness of Wenzler- 
ism. To make his figures stand out, he 
descends to the trick of putting them on 
a dun-colored ground upon which their 
unsoftened ont are cut sharply out. 
His heads are finely drawn, but are mere 
material copies of so many and such 
lines, without the slightest expression or 
character being given, his flesh, from 
a strange and affected method of making 
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up his half tints, has always a cadaver- 
ous look, and his hair seems to have a 
purple enamel upon it. Not content 
with this he must paint great starin 
masses of unmitigated blue, red, an 
green, which are very painful to the eye 
and altogether inadmissable. Because 
the sky is blue and the grass green, it is 
by no means necessary to have in pic- 
tures drapery of the same intensity of 
eolor. The glowing colors of Paul Ve- 
ronese and Rubens, are glowing by com- 
parison. Take them out of the canvas 
and they would appear modest enough. 
Mr. Wenzler has great talent, and if he 
will but throw aside his affectations will 
achieve a high position. 

Oscoop continues to paint portraits 
which remind us of the White Maid of 
Avenel as she faded before the eyes of 
Halbert Glendinning, and FrotaincHaM 
to make striking heads and good like- 
nesses which seem as if done with a 
house-painter’s brush. Tompson shows 
decided improvement, and the effects of 
study. 

A picture has been lately exhibited in 
this city and Boston purporting to bea * 
development of ee Allston’s 
unfinished Belshazzar’s Feast, by Mr. 
Spear. It is a vile libel on Allston, and so 
ridiculously bad as to be beneath criticism. 

We cannot omit to speak our admira- 
tion of the St. Catherine of Buaas, which 
was in the Exhibition this year, although 
he is not one of our artists. It is an ad- 
mirable composition in a very severe 
school, reminding us by its close texture 
and austere style of vagio, and by 
its hard, sharp outlines and management 
of light and shade, of the painting of 
Retzch, the great outline engraver. e 
conception is noble, the grouping admi- 
rable, and the light floating air given 
to the figures individually and asa group, 
a remarkable point in the, picture. It 
was with reason thought by many to be 
the gem of the exhibition. 

Rarely have we had a year so rich in 
pictures and other works of art as t 
past; and from the manner in which 
they have been appreciated by artists 
and the public, we are led to hope much 
for the coming year and for the future. 
We look anxiously for something from 
our sculptors. 
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BRIGHTER DAYS FOR POLAND. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER TO THE “* THREE CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY 
OF POLAND.”* 


Tue present Polish insurrection gives 
us an opportunity to say a few words 
more on the affairs of Poland. We giad- 
ly embrace it, for we hope to be able to 

w that her moral force has increased 
in spite of the trials she has been endur- 
ing, and that the day of her deliverance is 
approaching. We hope, at the same 
time, to make the calumnies cast upon 
her recoil upon the heads of her enemies. 

To view the Polish question ina proper 
light, it is necessary to look upon it in 
connection with the affairs of the civilized 
world in general, and those of the Slavic 
race in particular; for it is no longer a 
mere question of an independent exist- 
ence of a territory, but it is a question in 
* which the interests of mankind are in- 
volved. Shall a people consisting of more 
than twenty-four millions, whose history 
is full of noble monuments, and whose 

boasts of a literature inspiring 
the most ardent feelings of patriotism, per- 
ish forever? Is the Slavic race, amount- 
ing to more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of Europe, doomed to eternal o 
pression? Are the people of Europe al- 
ways to suffer the soul-crushing incubus 
of feudal institutions? Is the will of a 
few crowned despots to preside over the 
destinies of the world forever? Are the 
blessings of life-and-freedom-giving Chris- 
tianity to be always dispensed by a time- 
serving priesthood? Has not Christ 
sown the seed of equality and brotherly 
love among men, whose each succeeding 
harvest is to be more abundant? Are 
men eternally doomed to hatred of one 
another, and to both political and spirit- 
ual bondage? Has it been decreed in the 
councils of God that lies and wickedness 
should forever have a mastery over truth 
and righteousness in this world? These 
are the questions to which every reflect- 
ing person, who has at all thought upon 
the t, will answer with a most em- 
phatic denial. In each and in all of these 


questions the freedom and independence 
of Poland is comprised. 

Kings and their satellites perceived, 
early enough, that the times were preg- 
nant with Freedom, and they prepared 
themselves to strangle the Goddess in her 
cradle. Notwithstanding their great ef- 
forts, great expenditures of money and 
blood to that effect, Providence removed 
the child into the wilderness, beyond the 
sea, far from the reach of the hands that 
were intent upon smothering its life; ap- 
parently abandoned to savagery, tem- 
pests and uncultivated nature, it was left 
to grow strong in mind and body. 

he first decisive victory that freedom 
gained over despotism was the achieve- 


-ment of the American Independence. It 


was in vain that England struggled for 
eight years with her colonies, pouring 
out her treasure to the amount of a hun- 
dred and thirty-six millions of pounds 
sterling, and sacrificing, to the lust of 
power, the lives of her two hundred 
thousand sons. Now, for the first time 
in history, liberty has gained a firm plat- 
form from which it can unmolested speak 
to the down-trodden masses. Freedom 
feels already her strength and security 
of footing. While she addresses words 
of consolation and hope to the people her 
voice enters with terror into the souls oi 
all supporters of tyranny. It has be- 
come a fixed fact, no longer admitting of 
any doubt, that America is the nursery 
of liberty. Her detractors may say what 
they will; she is, beyond any other 
country, the hope of mankind. if is true 
that she is but beginning to feel her des- 
tiny somewhat in the manner of a man 
who is = awakening from sleep ; but 
she will in due time come to her con- 
sciousness, and discharge the great duties 
that Providence has imposed upon her. 
If she do not know yet, she will soon 
know, that the boon of freedom she en- 
joys was not granted her for her sole 
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benefit, for her especial aggrandizement 
and pride, but that it was given her in 
trust to be accounted for as the patri- 
mony of the race. 

The only distinction that England de- 
rived from the war with the Confederate 
States was, the ignominy of having 
fought against liberty. ‘The spirit of 
freedom spreading, she had again to do 
the dirty work of despotism on the soil 
of France. Her old resources being not 
sufficient for this new combat, she had 
recourse, as history bears witness, to the 
tricks of falsehood. She persuaded her 

eople and the unthinking world at large, 
at she fought in the name of religion 
and humanity, nay, of liberty herself! 
The devil, to entice the mortal, often 

uts on the aspect of a saint. England 
ioe the value of the apparel: it has 
served her well on more than one oc- 
casion. The real cause, however, that 
led her to this new struggle was the 
fear for rotten aristocratic institutions, 
and the income of her money-gathering 
manuiacturers. To cap the climax, she, 
about the same time, shed tears over the 
fate of free Poland! For twenty-one 
successive years England under these 
pretences carried on war against France, 
at the expense of the lives of seven hun- 
dred thousand Britons, and of one billion, 
six hundred and twenty-three millions 
of pounds sterling, from her treasury. 
Other crowned heads of Europe, from 
similar motives, have joined her in this 
conflict, making use of the same false 
pretences, and taking advantage of the 
unchristian, national antipathies which 
kings have been abetting for many ages. 
Even poor Germany was made to believe 
that = was fighting for her national 
honor and liberty! But times have 
chang@l since! Is there an honest, 
generous-hearted Englishman or German 
who does not now regret that his ances- 
tors should have been so grossly de- 
ceived as to aid the tyrants to rivet chains 
upon humanity? Poland, Republican 
France and Napoleon have been buried; 
and monarchs congratulated themselves 
upon the event, for they believed that 
Liberty was sleeping an eternal sleep in 
the same grave. 

The cunning are more foolish than 
either they believe themselves, or others 
take them to be. Short-sighted that 
they were! The spirit of freedom does 
not die ; it is a contagion of the soul for 
which no monarch ever will be able to 
devise a quarantine or a grave. The 
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subjects of those that were brought 
to assail freedom spread the contagion the 
wider, even in despite of themselves. 
The world has seen evidence enough of 
this fact. That exclusive feeling of 
nationality which made one man look 
upon another as a foe because he chanced 
to be born in another clime and speak 
another language, and which was chiefly 
fanned by kings, and made use of for 
evil purposes, is fast dying away, and 
the good of all countries are ashamed of 
it. Men begin to feel that the well-being 
of one nation righteously pursued, en- 
hances the happiness of another ; so that 
despotic rulers are beginning to experi- 
ence greater difficulty in enlisting one 
people against another, than in former 
days. They who have spilt human 
blood ai | to crimson all the waters 
of this globe in carrying out the schemes 
of their selfish, personal aggrandizement, 
or in oppressing the people, at last find 
themselves obliged to entice and to con- 
ciliate by various stratagems the very 
multitude they once were wont to despise. 
Even the French Revolution, that scene 
of almost unmitigated horrors, is now 
considered by all philosophic thinkers as 
only the terrible and natural reaction of 
as terrible though more silent tyranny, 
and it is only the minions of power that 
do not join the good Robert Hall and the 
great Carlyle, in blessing it for having 
secured a signal triumph to humanity. 

Since that time, kings have never rested 
on beds of roses; their victories, instead 
of rendering them more secure, have only 
alarmed them the more. After a struggle 
of four hundred years the Greeks finall 
succeeded in establishing their fedenant- 
ence; but king-craft, whose pretensions 
have become greatly abated, had yet 
power enough to spoil this work of Provi- 
dence, and to force upon Greece the 
modern invention called a constitutional 
king. Bad as it was, yet something was 
gained; much was conceded to the grow- 
ing spirit of freedom. 

When despotic rulers were congratu- 
lating Recnitie upon the general paci- 
fication of Europe, Spain—ignorant and 
priest-ridden Spain—arose, spoke for her 
rights, and held forth a second time to the 
people her Constitution of 1812, Ever 
since, she has been the victim of the in- 
trigues of the Holy Alliance, the Consti- 
tutional Kings, and the Pope; for she 
offended them all without ceremony. She 
is even now suffering much at their hands, 
struggling, perhaps, at more grievous dis- 
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advantage than any other nation in Europe. 
Ignorance, folly and faction have made 
sad work with her; we cannot tell if her 
star be still rising, but we have hopes of 
her destiny. _ This Spanish Constitution, 
this bill of rights of Spaniards, shows ina 
very remarkable manner the advances that 

been made by public opinion in Eu- 
rope since the last century. 

ortugal, following in the track of 
Spain, was also agitated, crying for light 
and freedom ; but as she did not entirely 
know what she wanted, her tutors easily 
satisfied her with semblances, for this 
while at least; and after the exile or im- 
prisonment of thousands of her better 
children, the good old order was restored, 
not however without an occasional out- 
break. 

The world thought that Italy was dead ; 
but in 1820 she gave signs of returning 
life; and, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Austrian care, the patriarchal love of the 
Pope, and the pleasant attendance of an 
imperial executioner and Jesuit confessor, 
the convulsed and shrunken limbs may 
as be endued with the full vigor and 

uty of womanhood. 

Thus the spirit of Freedom was quietly 
progressing on all sides. But the most 
remarkable phenomenon of its power yet 
seen was the French Revolution of the 
Three Days of July. The people having 
learned their own strength for the first 
time, were no longer, as in former days, 
obliged to resort to a savage carnage; by 
their mighty word of command the inglo- 
rious creature, Charles X., left the soil of 
France. From this precedent, other na- 
tions might learn an important lesson. 
There is always strength enough in every 
nation to expel its tyrant, if only the peo- 
ple be made conscious of it. Unanimity 
and energetic attitude in a nation rising at 
one instant in all its majesty, with the 
single emphatic Becone! on its lips, 
would drive out every tyrant. Then 
there could not be much occasion for 
bloodshed. Tyrants are only strong be- 
cause the people are foolish and dis- 
united. Let there be harmony and a wise 
feeling of united interests among the peo- 
ple, and the tyrant’s arm is completely 
paralyzed. 

The confidence the French showed in 
themselves on the outset of this revolu- 
tion, unfortunately abandoned them, in- 
stead of strengtheningdaily. As a natu- 
ral consequence, they faltered, and raised 
to the throne a man of energy and capa- 
cities enough, fut doubtful and double- 
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faced, the Citizen- King, by way of com- 
romise between the old and new ideas. 

t was a step forward, yet a very insigni- 

ficant one, for so momentous an opportu- 
nity. This freak of fancy, citizen, daubed 
on the royal visage, was quite an inno- 
vation upon the old usage, and a homage 
to the spirit of freedom, quite displeasing 
to the old crowned heads around him; 
the grimaces they made is an amusing 
page in the history of the era. 

ut, as might have been foreseen, the 
Citizen-King, in due time, began to rub 
off from his royal visage the plebeian 
ec and the entente cordiale between 

im and the legztimates is daily on the in- 
crease. The next: move the French 
make—and they will inevitably make 
one—will be wiser. Taught by expe- 
rience, they will be more on their guard 
against deception. It is strange, that 
after so many ages of experience, men 
yet should trust to the promised liberal 
action of hands accustomed to the sceptre. 

The power of the spirit of freedom is 
sometimes miraculous; at least it seems 
so to usin the case of Belgium. A nation 
that never before had an independent poli- 
tical existence, threw off the Dutch yoke, 
erected a constitutional throne, according 
to fashion, and called to it a man who is 
less dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple than the “ Citizen-King.” 

The spirit of freedom did not stop here. 
On the banks of the Vistula a mighty 
voice arose, calling on the people in the 
name of God and country; and the clang 
of arms followed. It was a glorious et- 
fort of the Poles, rich in results to future 
generations, although the policy of regal 

ower was again successful in thwarting 
it for the time being. The Polish Revo- 
lution of 1830 makes a new period in the 
progress of freedom. It gave if*a new 
impulse, that was felt throughout the civil- 
ized world ; and while it drew European 
nations nearer towards each other, it 
caused their rulers to enter into more 
close alliance with one another, that they 
might together resist the next popular 
shock that is preparing for them. The 
greater the tvsistance, the better; for the 
ae and more complete will be the 

ownfall of the old régime ! 

In due time we will recur to the Polish 
Revolution again; but at present we will 
only notice that a restless spirit mani- 
fested itself from one extremity of Europe 
to the other. Even the drowsy Turk be- 
gan to open his eyes, and suggest to him- 
self the possible need of reform. Unfor- 
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tunately for him he got a drill-sergeant for 
a schooimaster—yet even this state is 
better than a stand-still attitude; for there 
is no greater curse that a nation or an 
individual can suffer under, than apathy 
of thought. While these events were 
taking place on Continental Europe, Eng- 
land was also undergoing the remodeling 
influence of the times. Among the great- 
est events that ever happened in her polit- 
ical life, must be placed the of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, and that of the 
Reform Bill. These two measures were 
pregnant with important meaning, not 
only for Great Britain but for the whole 
civilized world, since they were a po- 
litical weatherglass of Europe. Thus 
forcibly pushed forward, England cannot 
arrest her onward career; she must go 
on from reform to reform: her Chartism, 
the Free-kirk movement of Scotland, the 
lrish Repeal Association, and this Anti- 
Corn-Law-League, are but legitimate 
concomitants and consequences of the 
first impulse and signs of the ever pro- 
gressive nature of freedom. Through 
these signs, the voice of humanity, of 
justice, of equality and freedom, speaks 
in thundering accents to the abettors of 
abuse and oppression. 

Thus the spirit of liberty goes on from 
one conquest to another, trampling under 
foot the corrupt institutions of the feudal 
ages; and its strength never yet was so 
accumulated and threatening asit is at the 
a moment. The infamous means 

y which crowned heads succeeded in 
ruining the late Polish Revolution, have 
not proved very efficient in allaying their 
apprehensions. The Poles, obliged to flee 
their country, brought to Western Eu- 
rope the torch of liberty, lighted at their 
own firesides ; and in their passage, every 
spirited and generous people came for- 
ward to ignite their own long prepared 
materials at the fire that was consecrated 
by the patriotic blood of a nation. The 
fire was kindled, and Europe now lies 
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on a volcano that may burst at the hour 
least expected. The premonitory signs 
have already appeared. 

Since the time of the blessed Apostles, 
there have been but few true teachers of 
the doctrines of the lowly Jesus for the 
poor and oppressed of this earth; and 
none like that earnest follower of the 
Nazarene, the Abbé de la Mennais: 
himself a priest, he has exposed the hol- 
lowness of his order by showing how 
wide are their teachings from the teach- 
ings of Christ. He has drawn upon his 
head the curses of Potentates; the Pope 
has excommunicated him; but he cares 
little for these when his conscience and 
his God approve, and when the oppress- 
ed, the honest and intelligent, bless him. 
His teachings have brought back to Chris- 
tianity many of those who once saw in 
it but an imposition on humanity for the 
benefit of royalty and the priesthood. 

Michelet and Quinet are other instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence to ad- 
vance the condition of the human mind. 
For a long time, the Jesuits were work- 
ing covertly to sap the foundations of 
liberty, and latterly they have believ- 
ed themselves rapidly advancing their 
scheme, when Michelet and Quinet tore 
away the mask and revealed their true 
aspect to the eyes of France. The ef- 
forts of the king and bishops who sup- 

rted them, availed them but little; the 
“rench public branded them as culprits, en- 
emies to the domestic, social and political 
happiness of mankind ; and the enlight- 
enec world concurred in the verdict. 
And as if to remove all shadow of doubt 
from the mind of the public about the 
correctness of its judgment, the Rev. 
Father Gioberti, an eye-witness of priest- 
ly iniquity, and who was persecuted, 
exiled, and excommunicated for having 
dared to be an honest man, came for- 
ward with his revelations and put the 
last sea] to the ignominy of the Society 
of Jesus.* The energy of free principles 





* The following remarkable and prophetic words were uttered by George de Bronsvet, 
e 


Archbishop of Dublin, in 1568, respecting the order of the Jesuits; t 
the prelate’s prophecy in our time, will be our apology for introducin 


partial falfillment of 
ithere. ‘* There is a 


fraternity which has lately sprung up, under the name of Jesuits, which will seduce many, 
the members of which living, for the most part, like the Scribes and Pharisees, will attempt 
the abolition of all truth. ey will succeed ; for these people assume a variety of shapes: 
with be they will be Pagans; with Atheists, Atheists; with Jews they will be Jews ; 
with Reformers, Reformers ;—and all this, for the purpose of learning your intentions, de- 
signs, hearts and inclinations; and so making you like the fool who said in his heart, there 
isno God. These people are spread over the whole earth; they will be admitted into the 
counsels of princes, who, however, will not be therefore the more wise ; such influence will 
they gain over them, that unconsciously, their hearts and most hidden secrets will be re- 
vealed. This will happen, because they have abandoned the law of God and his Gospel, by 
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ins to work still deeper and deeper in 
= bosoms of men. In an = a vil- 
lage of the ancient dominion of Poland, 
there was a poor honest minister of the 
ospel, troubled for a long time with 
Sosles about the faith that inconsiderate 
youth led him to embrace. After a pro- 
tracted struggle, Czerski (Chersky), with 
a spirit fully revolutionized, began to pro- 
claim a spiritual war against the mumme- 
ries and falsehoods of Catholic Rome. 
John Ronge was called from the heart of 
Silesia to thesame great work. These two 
apostles of sincere and enlightened piety 
and the true doctrine of life, are paving 
the way for a new order of things. 
Omitting its minor oscillations, we 
have pointed out only the grand move- 
ments of the spirit of freedom to show 
that so many events, so much bloodshed 
through so many years, could alone 
bring us to the point where the Christian 
world now stands. Since the battle of 
Bunker hill, every nation in, the civilized 
world has more or less been agitated by 
this unslumbering spirit; and however 
little unsuccessful their individual efforts 
have been, still the cause of freedom, the 
interests of humanity, have decidedly 
ined ground. The divine impulses of 
iberty are like the swelling of the sea ;— 
beginning first with a gentle ripple, the 
movement soon rises into a wave; a 
mighty billow soon follows, carrying ir- 
resistibly before it the piers and bastions 
that defend, to sea-ward, the “ towered 
Castles of Tyranny.” Commencing with 
the achievement of the American Inde- 
pendence, every succeeding war partook 
more and more of the character of a strug- 
gle between the two antagonist princi- 
ples—despotism and freedom-—even when 
the combatants did not avow it. Not- 
withstanding, at times, apparent disad- 
vantages, the strength of free principles 
rose after each successive struggle, with 
a new vigor; and the masses of the 
civilized world now sit in sullen silence, 
brooding over the last great conflict that 
sooner or later must come. That the 
time is near at hand, can be inferred from 
several important facts now transpiring. 
The great fact to be first considered is 
the power now belonging to the opinion 
of the masses. A nation demands quiet- 
ly of its ruler, whose power is absolute, 
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a constitution which should circumscribe 
his will, and secure the rights of the peo- 
ple. The King of Prussia does not refuse 
the demand flatly ; he hesitates, he ca- 
joles his subjects, he temporizes; but if 
he haveany sagacity or foresight he must 
feel that the sooner he complies with 
their wishes the better for him. Even 
the Autocrat of the North thinks it 
is worth his while to calm the indignant 
feeling he has aroused throughout the 
civilized world by his savage outrages 
committed upon innocent Polish nuns. 
He sends to the courts of Europe his offi- 
cial denial of those barbarous persecu- 
tions, not because he cares for the opin- 
ion of the crowned heads, but through 
them and their organs, he expects to 
soothe the just indignation of public opin- 
ion, which might even react upon his 
own degraded subjects. But to believe 
the denials of him, whose government is 
mendacious to a proverb, against the 
averments of those nuns of spotless life, 
who bear marks of insult and outrage on 
their very persons, would be as impartial 
and just as to take the testimony ol a no- 
torious criminal in evidence of his own 
innocence. 

Metternich, an inveterate malefactor, 
who has wrung blood from the pores of 
many innocent and great men at Spiel- 
berg, as unhappy Italy can testify, sent 
his diplomatic notes to different courts, 
charging the abuses of the Polish nobility 
as the causes of the horrible scenes of 
Jacquerie that took place in the pending 
insurrection of Gallicia, to shelter his 
government and himself from the brand 
of infamy which the European world cast 
upon him. But the civilized world 
knows, whatever diplomatists may say 
to the contrary, that he himself was the 
instigator of those atrocious butcheries, 
without regard to age or sex, as a means 
to counteract and thwart the rising of the 
people. Such plans of atrocities, such 
stratagems, can only be concocted at the 
seat of Jesuitism, where once beiore, not 
only an absolution for the crime was 
granted, but an encouragement given by 
a Jesuit father confessor to Maria The- 
resa, joining the despoilers of Poland. 
Thus these infamous personages pay an 
involuntary homage to the advancing 
majesty of the opinion of the people. 





their neglect of them and their connivanee at the sins of princes: nevertheless, God, in the 
end, for the vindication of His laws, will promptly destroy that society, even by the hands 
of those who have most supported it and made use of it, so that in_the end it will become 
odious to all nations. They will be in a worse condition than the Jews, they will have no 
fixed place on the earth, and a Jew will be more favored than a Jesuit.” 
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Another fact of great importance, in con- 
nection with the advance of the spirit of 
liberty, is to be noticed in the growth of 
the feeling of nationality among civilized 
nations—a nationality that is Christian, 
rejoicing in the happiness of other na- 
tions, and limiting itself to the natural 
boundaries of territory and affinities of 
language and habits of a people, and 
which, only commanding respect for it- 
self, never can be used by despots as a 
means of personal ambition, of conquest 
and oppression. Germany is a striking 
instanee in — her rulers could not 
dupe her as they once did. This feeling 
has been growing stronger of late years, 
even among the Slavic branches, which 
once were thought to have been com- 
pletely Germanized ; the Bohemians, for 
instance, begin to recall the past glory of 
their national existence and literature. 

The Poles never have allowed their 
national feeling to Jay dormant even in 
their greatest trials; they never will, 
happen what may to their native land. 
The Hungarians are also assiduously cul- 
tivating their vernacular tongue, and 
studying their history, much to the ap- 
prehension of the Austrian Emperor. 

This feeling of nationality incites na- 
tions to an honorable rivalry, and teaches 
them to esteem one another, while it is 
also promoting amicable relations which 
daily force upon their minds, that they 
are children of one Father above, and 
that it is the business of kings and the 
devil alone to keep them asunder. This 
kind of nationality is destined to be, at no 
distant period, the lever of mighty events, 
when the ographical boundaries of na- 
tions shall take a more natural form 
than what has pleased the arrogance of 
crowned heads to mark out. 

Having thus led our reader over the 
ath of advancing Freedom, we have now 
rought him to the point from which he 

can take a better view of the Slavic race 
whose myriads cover the territory stretch- 
ing from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
Ural Mountains, and from the Caspian 
and Black seas to the Baltic; and com- 
prising the ancient little republic of Ra- 
gusa, Dalmatia, Carniola, Croatia, Ca- 
rinthia, Styria, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland in its 
ancient limits, and European Russia. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a race, 
so numerous as the Slavonic, should be 
enslaved to the degree it is; and yet, re- 
flecting upon its character, abundant and 
extenuating causes appear for the fact. 
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That it has not been so always, the an- 
nals of Servia, Bohemia, the Republic of 
the Great-Nowogrod, of Ragusa and Po- 
land testify. To a great extent the vir- 
tues of the Slavonians contributed to 
their ruin; they are, as a race, frank and 
hospitable to a degree not surpassed by 
other civilized nations, and thus they 
often harbored in their midst cunnin 
enemies as friends; their love of ru 
and quiet life indisposes them to com- 
mercial and maritime pursuits, and thus 
they have allowed themselves to be de- 
prived, by more adventurous and Jess 
scrupulous intruders, of the advantages 
which the mastery of a sea-coast can 
confer upon a nation; the decidedly 
democratic tendencies of their social or- 
ganization, notwithstanding occasional 
unimportant exceptions, prevented among 
them the rise of a few and powerful fam- 
ilies, whose ambition could sway the 
people, and Jay a foundation of iuture 
empires, as was the case with the Ger- 
mans, whose brood possesses almost all 
the thrones of the civilized world. The 
perseverance in undertakings with which 
they are blessed, may in time compen- 
sate them for the disadvantages resulting 
from the above virtues ; and trusting to 
their courage, which has never aban- 
doned them, they may yet reconquer their 
rights. 

Another reason that may also be as- 
signed for their present political condi- 
tion, is in the fact that the Reformation 
was propagated in an unknown tongue 
to the mass of the Slavonians, and the 
language of their enemies; and thus, the 
benefits that resulted from that religious 
movement to other nations, were with- 
held from them in a great measure. 
Their own, and the first reformer, John 
Huss, unfortunately came in a time when 
man’s spiritual benefactors were burned 
alive, and the seed of reform he planted 
was blasted before it became a vigorous 
shoot. 

The nations to whose fortunes the 
destinies of the Slavic race are more 
or less chained, are Russia, Bohemia, 
Servia and Poland. There can be little 
good expected for the Slavonians from 
Russia; for she is aiming at a universal 
submission of that race to her sceptre 
only to oppress them. The mass in 
Russia, plunged in abject servitude and 
gross ignorance, and under the control of 
an ignorant and vicious hierarchy, whose 
hall is the Emperor, cannot contribute 
much to the development of free insti- 
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tutions: in fact, the administration of the 
country being conducted on the plan of a 
military camp, it cannot but crush all 
moral and intellectual capacities of the 
people. Russian civilization, by way of 
distinction, may be called a miliary 
civilization with Asiatic pomp, possess- 
ing all the vices of Western Europe, with 
scarcely any of its redeeming qualities. 
The .emperor and the serf are the two 
opposite extremes, separated by fourteen 

asses of military rank, (every station 
in life being reduced to a military value,) 
each bearing upon the other with more 
or less weight; and, of course, he at the 
bottom of the scale suffers the most. In 
a society thus organized, subordination 
and implicit obedience to superiors be- 
come cardinal virtues, whose tendencies 
are not at all favorable to manly inde- 
pendence. Under such a state of circum- 
stances, the only source of a change for 
the better for the people, is to be looked 
for in the officers of the army not of too 
exalted a rank ; and it is precisely among 
these that the noble Col. Pestel has sown 
the seeds of freedom which sooner or 
later must come up, and save the nation. 
Without this change Russia is but an 
evil genius, as well of the Slavonians as 
of the whole human race, that cannot be 
crushed too soon. 

Out of more than fifteen millions of Sla- 
voniuns that are under the sway of Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, whose language is spoken 
by more than five millions, and written 
by as many more, is exerting a power- 
ful influence upon the destinies of her 
Slavic neighbors. Although her glory 
has departed since the bloody battle of 
Prague, of 1620, when the savage Fer- 
dinand II., of Austria, with his crew of 
Jesuits, took possession of the Bohemian 
throne and altar, and when the noblest 
of her sons that were not butchered had 
to flee for safety ; yet it left a monument 
in the hearts of the people that withstood 
the ravages of those tempestuous days— 
her language has survived, saving some 
fragments of its once noble literature 
from the flames of the sixty thousand 
manuscripts kindled by the ruthless hands 
of the Society of Jesus. 

The Bohemians are spirited and indus- 
trious people far advanced in the arts of 
peace. Since the year 1826, their na- 
tional spirit showed itself in a greater 
attention to the culture of their own lan- 
guage, and which attention has been 
constantly increasing: thus their past 
glories are brought back to their memo- 
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ries, and the desire for freedom and in- 
dependence is waxing strong ; and sooner 
or later they will be able to shake off the 
incubus of the Austrian Catholicism and 
bondage that are now weighing them 
down. 

The present condition of Servia is an- 
other guaranty of the future prospects of 
the Slavic family. Her geographical po- 
sition, with her political institutions, will 
enable her to maintain the independence 
she gained in 1842, after the struggle of 
thirty-eight years. She has baffled Rus- 
sian intrigues, and freed herself from 
the Turkish power; and now she is en- 
joying democratic institutions that know 

ut one class—the people, and a Prince— 
the ruler, whose grandfather was but a 
common peasant. Possessing a rich soil, 
enclosed by mountains and a river, and 
an unembarrassed treasury, the Servians, 
full of energy and courage, although fall- 
ing a little short of a million of souls, can 
muster a hundred thousand effective mi- 
litia that could cope successfully with an 
enemy twice as strong. The blessings of 
education are extended to the whole mass 
of the people, who to a man are fired 
with patriotic enthusiasm for the pro- 
gress of the country; to forward which, 
one of the most effective means—the cul- 
ture of their language—is not neglected. 

Under so favorable circumstances, Ser- 
via cannot fail to exert a powerful and 
beneficial influence upon the interests of 
the Slavonians in general, and especially 
upon the five millions of those who speak 
her language. As she is the most fortu- 
nate of the Slavic nations, she will be a 
focus from which the beneficent light of 
liberty and equality will be shed upon 
the political horizon of the Slavonian race. 
All these political convulsions, at which 
we have but glanced, were so many centres 
from which a powerful moral influence 
sprang, and ae in daily life, in 
spite of watchful despots, has changed 
men’s views in religion, law or politics; 
and hence the present power of public 
opinion, to whieh even tyrants are com- 
pelled to yield. As a striking instance 
of its advance and its irresistible power 
in matters of religion, we may notice the 
fact that, at this moment, many priests 
of the Church of Rome are vigorously 
advocating the marriage of the Catholic 
clergy—an evidence that good influences 
have even reached the heart of this edi- 
fice of corruption. Another instance of 
the irresistible power of public opinion 
has been witnessed in matters of law. 
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Austria, after subduing Italy, gave her a 
code of laws, which is still in force in her 
own provinces, and by virtue of which 
a barbarous distinction of classes was in- 
troduced, subjecting the peasantry to cor- 

real punishment. Not a word was 
uttered, but the Italian public received 
this Austrian boon in such a sullenness 
that the imperial government had to ab- 
rogate the laws betore three mouths were 
over. And now, in consequence of bet- 
ter laws, a simple Syndic can arrest a 
prince or a priest as well as a peasant, 
without regard to their rank. 

Such are the triumphs and power of 
public opinion, and of the spirit of free- 
dom that animates and directs it in our 
times. 

By thus showing the causes and their 
eflects now in action out of Poland, 
we have prepared our readers to enter 
upon the consideration of the future pros- 
pects of the Polish cause, and of the ele- 
ments of its success within the Polish 
nation itself. 

The powers that have partitioned Po- 
land, represent her to the world through 
their paid organs, as demoralized and un- 
fit to govern herself, while they are using 
all means to effect her demoralization. 
Religion, education, and degrading laws, 
have been made use of to accomplish 
their infernal purposes. But notwith- 
standing the influences of some corrupt 
priests, inefficient or perverted education, 
and the premium upon vices—as the sys- 
tem of espionage testifies—the Polish 
nation has virtue enough to see the con- 
dition into which her enemies are plung- 
ing her, and to desire its amelioration. 
It is prohibited to preach temperance to 
the Polish peasantry, that intemper- 
ance and its concomitants should not 
be arrested. If a wealthy Pole is a 
spendthrift and dissipated, ihe govern- 
ment offers him means in order to rid 
him the sooner of his estate and char- 
acter. It passes oppressive laws for the 
peasantry, and makes the nobles their 
executors, to engender ill-feeling between 
the two orders, and to lay the whole 
odium of such laws upon the shoulders 
of the nobility; it favors complaints 
against them, representing itself as al- 
ways ready to do justice to the com- 
plaiaing peasant! 

{n spite of these villanous means, 
those governments are far from attaining 
their object. Intelligence and virtue are 
indigenous to the Polish soil, and cannot 
be entirely extirpated. The Poles are 


represented by their enemies as averse to 
improvement, and that their nobility are 
arrogant and oppressive to their peasant- 
ry, or serfs, as they would have it. But 
to see the utter falsehood of these asser- 
tions, itis only necessary to recur to his- 
tory. The Polish nobility are not a feu- 
dal order of men, as is the case elsewhere ; 
and the Polish peasant is not a serf. The 
Polish nobles sprung from the midst of 
their people ; they won their titles on the 
field of battle, in defence of their country, 
or at the seats of learning, and thus their 
feelings have never been alienated from 
the people. As early as the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, the serfs that 
were taken as prisoners of war were 
freed. The relation of the Polish pea- 
sant to the lord is the same as that of a 
tenant in England or in the Western 
States of this country, to the owner of 
the soil; he pays for the use of the land 
he cultivates, either in labor, produce, or 
money. The Poles have always shown 
themselves ready to improve the condi- 
tion of their country in every respect; 
but their enemies would never allow them 
soto do. And yet, notwithstanding such 
obstacles, the Polish mind net only has 
kept pace with the times, but also con- 
tributed not a little to advance them. 
The, Constitution of the 3d of May, 
1791, is an evidence that the Poles have 
recognized their past errors, and wished 
to remedy the evils, but they were inter- 
fered with and prevented. It was the 
most liberal constitution then known in 
Europe, and received the hearty approval 
of the best and wisest men of the age. 
Whatever defects it may have when view- 
ed from this distant period, it will never- 
theless be acknowledged that its crown- 
ing glory is the clause authorizing its 
revision every twenty-five years. Con- 
sidering the duration of human life, there 
is, every quarter of a century, an equili- 
brium of moral powers between the gene- 
ration coming on, and that passing off, the 
stage ; conservatism balancing the spirit 
of progress: hence the wisdom of the 
proviso. At this time the constitution 
would have been twice revised, and thus 
suited to the experience, wants and.de- 
mands of the progressing age. The 
framers of that instrument deserve great 
credit for having exhibited a higher de- 
gree of foresight than is common in legis- 
lators; for in their time the modern pro- 
gress was not so discernible as it is now ; 
it had not then the impetus which it since 
has acquired. The efficient measures that 
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were taken for the spread of education 
among the mass of the Polish people, to- 
gether with the guaranty of rights to 
every Pole, which this constitution con- 
templated, would have made Poland one 
of the first countries in Europe. Sur- 
rounded by difficulties which their ene- 
mies were continually raising, the Poles 
never slackened their efforts to devise 
means to keep up their nationality, their 
literature, and the spirit of improvement ; 
and they have been so eminently suc- 
cessful that they in consequence drew 
upon themselves greater persecutions from 
their oppressors. 

As an instance of liberality and en- 
lightened policy on the part of the Poles, 
we must mention the fact that in 1818, 
the Lithuanian nobles asked the Emperor 
Alexander to give perfect freedom to their 
peasantry, stating that they were willeng 
to waive their own prerogatives. They 
received a delusive hope for an answer 
from this Emperor. And when the same 
request was repeated by the Polish no- 
dility at the Congress of Laybach, they 
were plainly refused, and forbidden to 
mention the subject again. Facts like 
these are sufficient proofs of the progress 
the Poles have made ; and yet their ene- 
mies would persuade the world that they 
do not deserve freedom! Is there 9 coun- 
try whose nobility are or ever have been 
willing to divest themselves of their pre- 
rogatives in favor of the lower orders of 
society? Why should then the Poles be 
judged by a more elevated standard of 
morality than other nations in their minor 
faults, when not only they are not in this 
respect inferior to others, but they set an 
example of such lofty virtues? 

Previous to the revolutions that took 
place in Europe, in 1830, the confidence 
in purely democratic institutions was not 
established in the convictions of many of 
the most liberal minds, and the talent dis- 
played by the writers upon the constitu- 
tional monarchical form of government, 
contributed much to the mistrust. The 
best of men hesitated to trust themselves to 
the rule of democracy, (as was evinced in 
the French Revolution of the Three Days,) 
believing that a Constitutional Monarchy 
would prepare the mass of the people by 
d sforamore enlarged freedom. Plau- 
sible as the argument may seem, it is fu- 
tile, nevertheless; sad experience has 
taught us that much. To expect that a 
king willingly will take measures to pre- 
pare a nation for self-government is pre- 
posterous: the best of kings will be but 
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a Citizen-King—a deceiver. Power is 
the god of kings, and double-dealing and 
treachery, under the name of expedien- 
cy, their religion; honest and simple. 
hearted people, therefore, should not trust 
them. Civilized nations have already 
reached the period when they should be 
left to go alone, without such tutors. 
People must be trusted with power before 
they can learn to use it. 

Europe was in this state of hesitation 
and mistrust of popular institutions at the 
time of the Polish Revolution of 1830, 
which, in consequence, partook of the 
same undecided character, Although 
during that Revolution there were parti- 
sans of a constitutional monarchy, and of 
a pure democracy, yet the subject of a 
form of government did not much occupy 
the attention of the Poles; because their 
first and all-important aim was to secure 
the independence of the country, alte 
the accomplishment of which they would 
have had more leisure *o decide upon the 
form of a permanent government to be 
adopted. The unfortunate termination of 
that Revolution prevented the discussion 
of the question by the people in their po- 
litical capacity; but, as individuals, the 
Poles in silence have reflected upon the 
subject, and have expressed their opinion 
in the pending insurrection. 

The Poles, to the number of at least 
fifteen thousand, who, in consequence of 
the Revolution of 1830, found themselves 
under the necessity of seeking an asylum 
in foreign countries, have become abroad 
the organ of their a sere countrymen 
at home, and they have taken up the 
question of the form of government, agi- 
tating it all the while, and not without 
success. The Polish exiles, among whom 
there are some of the first names of their 
land, and whose centre of action is France, 
divided themselves upon the question of 
the form of government into two parties: 
one being in favor of alimited monarchy, 
and the other of a pure democracy ; hence 
they go by the name of Aristocrats and 
Democrats. It is not to be inferred that 
one party has more patriotism than the 
other, because they do not agree on this 
question ; they differ, because some oi 
them believe that only a limited monarchy 
can save their country, while others see 
her salvation only in pure democracy. It 
is very natural, thatamong such a number 
of men, there should be found some who 
are timid, pusillanimous, sticklers to pre- 
cedents and traditions, and they, though 
honest, would favor monarchical power in 
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some form; they would be Aristocrats. 
Those, however, who are bold and frank, 
hating the tortuous ways of sceptred ru- 
Jers, would, pms | enough, rather 
trust the good sense, however inexperi- 
enced, of the mass of the people, and be 
Democrats. ' 

The Polish exiles, agreeing in their 
aim—the restoration of Poland—have 
been using all the means they could com 
mand for the purpose; and thus the in- 
terest of the Polish cause, as well as that 
of freedom in general, was watched over 
and promoted : their voice was heard by 
civilized nations and responded to, al- 
though the organs of despots never ceased 
to abuse, misrepresent and endeavor to 
overpower them. By their reprints of va- 
juable books of their language, they es- 
sayed to inake up, in a measure, for the 
loss the Polish literature has suffered at the 
hands of the Northern autocrat; by their 
writings in foreign tongues, they aimed 
atan exposition of the history of their 
country to other nations; by their politi- 
cal discussions among themselves, they 
tried to solve the difficult problem of the 
futureof Poland. Thus they have heen toil- 
ing in the midst of the persecutions of 
power, lukewarmness of friends, and of 
hardships incident to the life of an exile, 
full of hope that time will crown their ef- 
forts with suecess. They have not been 
entirely mistaken; the pending Polish 
insurrection is the best commentary upon 
the success of their labors. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present insurrec- 
tion, it has determined one point, viz., 
that the Polish nation has made immense 
strides in advance, and will not, and can- 
not fall back ; that she feels the power of 
her own arm, and the courage of her heart 
to defy, at once, all her despoilers. With 
a conviction of the justice of her cause tn 
her breast, confidence in her own arm, and 
emmovable resolution to run all hazards 
and sacrifices without flinching, she will 
sooner or later gain her independence. 

The character of this Polish insurrec- 
tion is seen from the Manifesto of the 
Provisional Government, a translation of 
which from the original we here subjoin, 
as a satisfactory proof of the progress of 
the Poles, and a sure guaranty of their 
ultimate success. 


MANIFESTO OF THE NATIONAL GoveRn- 
MENT OF THE PoitisH COMMONWEALTH, 
TO THE PoxrisH Nation. 


“ Poles, the hour of insurrection has 
struck, The whole of mutilated Poland is 


rising and growing great. Already our 
brothers of the Grand Duchy of Posen, of 
Russian Poland and Lithuania have risen, 
and are fighting against the enemy. They 
are fighting for their sacred rights taken 
from them by force and fraud. You know 
what has passed and is continually pass- 
ing. The flower of our youth are lan- 
guishing in dungeons, Our aged sires, 
whose counsels sustained us, are treated 
with contempt. Our clergy are deprived 
of all respect; in a word, all who have 
thirsted by act, or even in thought, to live 
or die for Poland, have been destroyed, or 
immured in prison, or are in danger of 
being so at every moment. The groans of 
millions of our brethren, who are perish- 
ing under the knout, or wasting in sub- 
terranean cells, who are driven into the 
ranks of the soldiery of our oppressors, 
submitting to all the suffering of which 
humanity is capable of enduring, have 
deeply struck and moved our hearts. They 
have taken away our glory, prohibited 
our language, interdicted the profession of 
the faith of our fathers. Insurmountable 
barriers have been opposed to the amelio- 
ration of our social condition ; brother has 
been armed against brother, and the most 
honorable men of the country have been 
calumniated and persecuted. Brothers! 
one step more, and Poland exists no longer, 
nor a Pole is to be found there. Our 
randchildren will curse our memory for 

saving left them nothing, in one of the 
finest countries of the world, but deserts 
and ruins; for having allowed chains to 
be put on our warlike nation, and to be 
forced to profess a foreign faith, to speak a 
strange language, and for having permitted 
them to be reduced to be slaves of our op- 
pressors. The ashes of our fathers, mar- 
tyred for the rights of our nation, call to 
us from the tomb to avenge them. Chil- 
dren at the breast implore us to preserve 
for them the country that Ged has confided 
to us. The free nations of the entire 
world invite us to resist the destruction of 
our nationality, God himself invites us— 
God, who will one day demand an account 
of our stewardship. We are twenty mil- 
lions! Let us rise as one man, and no 
force on the earth can crush our power. 
We shall enjoy such liberty as has never 
been known on this earth. Let us en- 
deavor to conquer such a social condition, 
in which each shall enjoy his share of the 
fruits of the earth according to his merit 
and his capacity, and in which there will 
be no more privileges under any disguise ; 
where each Pole shall find full security for 
himself, his wife, his children; and where he 
who is made inferior by nature, in mind or 
body, shall find without humiliation, the in- 
fallible aid of the community; where pro- 
rty in land now possessed conditionally 

y the peasantry, shall become theirs by ab- 
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solute right. All forced labors, and other 
burdens cease without indemnification, and 
those who shall devote themselves in arms to 
the cause of their country shall receive a 
compensation from the national estates. 
Poles! from this moment we acknowledge 
no distinctions. Let us henceforward be the 
sons of one mother, Poland—of one father, 
God, who is in heaven. Let us invoke his 
support ; he will bless our arms, and give 
us victory; but, in order to draw down his 
blessings, we must not sully ourselves by 
the vice of drunkenness or plunder. Let 
us not soil the arms raised in a holy cause 
by outrages and murders committed upon 
Dissidents and defenceless foreigners ; for 
we do not struggle against nations, but 
against our oppressors. In token of unity, 
let us mount the national cockade, and 
take the following oath: ‘1 swear to serve 
Poland, my country, by counsel, word and 
action. I swear to sacrifice to her my 

ersonal ambition, my fortune and my life. 

swear absolute obedience to the national 
government, which has been established at 
Cracow, the 22d of this month, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, in the house under 
the name of Krystofory, and to all the au- 
thorities instituted by the same govern- 
ment. And may God help me to keep this 
vow.’ This manifesto shall be published 
in the journal of the government, and in 
the supplementary sheets sent throughout 
Poland, and shall be proclaimed from the 
pulpits of all the churches, and in all the 
parishes by placards in public places.” 

(Signed,) Louis Gorzkowsx1. 
Joun Tyssowsk1. 
ALEx. GRZEGORZEWSKI. 
Secretary, CHARLEs RoGAawski. 


Dated Cracow, Feb. 22, 1846. 


From this document it will be perceived 
that the Polish nobility are “willing to 
waive their prerogatives in favor of the 
lower orders, and remove all the burdens 
that time and their enemies have forced 
upon the peasantry, giving them in fee 
simple the land which they hitherto cul- 
vated, but not owned; that all distinc- 
tions of birth should cease, and that every 
Pole should have equal rights and claims 
to happiness. History has never before 
witnessed such a sacrifice of self-interest 
for the. good of the mass of a people. 
While is act reflects great credit upon 
the hearts of the Poles, it affords to the 
world an encouraging proof that the sense 
of justice and the spirit of freedom are 
powerfully agitating civilized society. 

The opinion of the Polish nation, thus 
expressed through the Manifesto of the 
Provisional Government, cannot but make 
a deep impression upon other nations, 
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and thus give a new impulse to a farther 
development of the principle of liberty in 
Europe; for the voice of a nation, how- 
ever feeble, is never lost whenever heard 
in the cause of justice and truth. This ut. 
terance of liberal views by the Poles, 
while showing conclusively the total in- 
ability of power to check the spirit of 
freedom with its most stringent measures, 
demonstrates the indomitable courage and 
perseverance with which the Poles are 
working in order to attain the independ- 
ence of their country. 

The indefatigable spirit of this people 
working to the same end, is also seen in 
their literature, as it will be made appa. 
rent from the testimony of a writer in one 
of the numbers of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review: “ The language and literature 
of Poland,” says the writer, “ have ad- 
vanced to their present degree of periec- 
tion, in equal ratio with the increasing 
misfortunes of the country, during the 
last fiity years. This phenomenon is so 
extraordinary, that it deserves a serious 
consideration of every reflecting mind. 
What, indeed, should seem more unfa- 
vorable to the progress of a nation’s lan- 
guage, than its political annihilation, and 
the incorporation of its dismembered pro- 
vinces with several foreign States, each 
respectively intent on destroying every 
vestige of its former nationality? Yet it 
is a fact, that Polish literature is actually 
now reaching its zenith, and at no former 
period could Poland ever boast of more 
distinguished men in every department 
of science, learning and political emi- 
nence.” 

When a language becomes the reposi- 
tory of what is the noblest in the human 
heart, it is one of the most indestructible 
elements of national existence: it be- 
comes an adamantine urn into which the 
nation throws its dearest recollections jor 
safe keeping, and as each successive gen- 
eration is adding to its treasure, the na- 
tion is the more vigilant in guarding it. 
The Poles are aware of the treasures their 
own language contains, and they will 
guard it with the most religious care: no 
power on earth, short of one that can 
cut them down to the very last, shall be 
able to destroy that vessel which en- 
shrines the most glorious memories of 
their sires, and some of the noblest sen- 
timents that ever passed human lips. 

Such are the unfailing guaranties, 
within the nation itself, of the future 
regeneration of Poland; it matters com- 
parativly little when it will come, but it 
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is sure to come sooner or later. These 
aranties, taken together with the events 
tare in progress throughout the civ- 
ilized world, cannot fail to bring the con- 
viction that every year brings Poland 
nearer the bright days that are in store 
for ber and for mankind. What if 
crowned heads are straining their power 
to the utmost to crush the spirit of free- 
dom among the people, when these peo- 
le are conscious they are acting under 
Haasen’s decrees? What if a free 
Briton, the unpunished and infamous Sir 
James Graham, do succeed in betraying 
to their executioners the noble sons of 
Italy? Italy is not so poor in virtue and 
devotion to the cause of freedom, as not 
to be able to double the number of patri- 
ots after each new sacrifice, till she be 
free. What if the Citizen King is mean 
enough to stoop to the ee ae office 
of the spy for his royal brothers of Prus- 
sia and ay and report to them the 
movements of the noble Mieroslawski, 
who was to direct the Polish insurrection, 
and who was arrested immediately on 
his arrival at Posen? Despotism only 
has gained a delay, but its fate is not 
averted; every new victim at its shrine 
will raise ten avengers on the Polish soil ; 
and although the plans of the Polish pa- 
triots have this time been thwarted in a 
measure, yet their hope and courage have 
not diminished; and Poland, Italy, and 
humanity, shall win their victory not- 
withstanding. 

The Poles may be baffled by their ene- 
mies ninety-nine times in a hundred, but 
their patience and perseverance will not 
be exhausted by defeat, and they will 
finally triumph on their hundredth effort. 
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They swore to wage war with tyrants to 
the knife, and they will keep the oath 
good ;—they are fired by the prophetic 
vision of the poet, who never was more 
inspired than when he said : 


“* Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.” 


Notr.—It would be premature on our 
part, to attempt to give a sketch of the 
pending Polish insurrection, since neither 
all its details are sufficiently authenti- 
cated, nor is the last act of the drama 
finished. The European press (and espe- 
cially that of the nations surrounding 
Poland) speaks what despots put in its 
mouth ; the public therefore hear that the 
insurrection is put down and order re- 
stored, and many sapient heads take the 
opportunity to deliver themselves of sage 
comments upon fruitless sacrifices, and 
the rashness of the attempt. But it is 
very cheap wisdom that judges a mea- 
sure, when it has proved unsuccessful ; 
every attempt at a revolution that failed 
was before this pronounced untimely, 
rash and foolish ; nay,even wicked. We 
would advise those wise persons to wait 
a while before they decide, for all is not 
over yet, notwithstanding that kings are 
proclaiming the return of “ old order.” 
Although the French government de- 
nounced to the Prussian and Russian au- 
thorities the patriotic Mieroslawski, and 
thus the plans of the Poles have been de- 
ranged and their success put in jeopardy, 
yet it will prove but a temporary check 
to the great Slavonic cause. 





FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


Tue political occurrences of the last 
month have been of more than usual in- 
terest to, and influence upon, business 
affairs, 

The uncertainty which had measurably 
paralyzed the enterprise of England, by 
reason of the great changes proposed by 
Sir Robert Peel in the jealous commercial 
policy of that ragag’ has now given 
way to the reality. Sir Robert has car- 
ried his measures, and both for informa- 
tion and for future reference, we annex 
the substantial portions of the Tariff laws 
now in force in that country—as well in 
» VOL, IV.—N@ II. 14 


respect of grain, as of merchandise gene- 
rally 


THE NEW BRITISH TARIFF. 


The London Times of July 3d, gives in ex- 
tenso the text of the Corn and the Customs 
Bills, which have now become part of the law 
of Great Britain. The “ Act to alter certain 
duties or customs”? contains siz sections, of 
which the following is the substance: 

1. It is declared that instead of the duties 
now levied upon the articles named in 
schedule, those named in the subsequent sec- 
tions shall be collected. ’ . 

2. From April 5, 1847, the duties upon tim- 
ber are to be levied according to the rates 
laid down, viz., 
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From Ap. 5, 47. Ap. 5, °48. 
Timber per load 50 ft. a 0 15s. 
o. sawn or split. 
Staves over 72 in. long, 7 
wide, or 34 thick. 
Firewood, per 216 feet. 
Handspikes, under 7 feet, 


per 1 
do. over 7 feet. 
Knees, under 5 in. square, 


r 120. 

a 5 and under 8. 
Lathwood, per 216 feet. 
Oars, per 120 feet. 

Spars, under 22 feet long 
and 4 in di., per 120. 
do. over do. 

Spars, all lengths, under 6 


in. in di. ’ 
Spokes, under 2 ft. length, . 


per M. 
do. over do. 04 
Wood, planed, and not enumerated, 6d. and 
4d. per foot, and 10/. for every 1001. ad val. 


8. From June 1, 1846, the duties upon spe- 
cified articles are to be as follows: 
Foreign. From British 
Possessions. 
Canary, per cwt. 3 2s 6d 
Caraway, “ 2 6 
Carrot, 
Clover, 
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Onion, ri 
Other seeds per 1002 5i 21 

4. No duties whatever are to be charged 
upon the following articles : 

** Animals, living, viz., asses, goats, kids, 
oxen and bulls, cows, calves, horses, mares, 
geldings, colts, foals, mules, sheep, lambs, 
swine and hogs, pigs, sucking; bacon, beef, 
fresh or salted ; beef, salted, not being corned 
beef; bottles, of earth and stone, empty ; 
casts of busts, statues or figures; caviare ; 
cherry wood, being furniture wood : cranber- 
ries ; cotton manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or_in part made up, not otherwise 
charged with duty ; enamel ; gelatine ; glue ; 
hay ; hides, or pieces thereof, tanned, curried, 
varnished, japanned, enameled ; Muscovy or 
Russia hides, or pieces thereof, tanned, co- 
lored, shaved, or otherwise dressed, and 
hides or pieces thereof any way dressed, not 
otherwise enumerated ; ink for printers ; in- 
kle, wrought; lampblack ; linen, viz., plain 

nens and diaper, whether checkered or 
striped with dye-yarn or not, and manufac- 
tures of linen, or of linen mixed with cotton 
or with wool, not particularly enumerated, 
or otherwise charged with duty, not being 
articles wholly or in part made up; Magna 
Grecia ware ; manuscripts ; maps and charts, 
or parts thereof, plain or colored ; mattresses ; 
meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described; 
medals of any sort; palmetto thatch manu- 
factures ; parchment; partridge-wood, being 
fur. wood ; pens; plantains; potatoes ; pork, 
fresh ; pork, salted, not hams; purple wood, 
being fur. wood ; silk, thrown, dyed, viz., sin- 
gles or tram, organize or crape silk ; tele- 
scopes ; thread, not otherwise enumerated or 
described ; woollens, viz., manufactures of 
wool, not being gool, or of wool mixed with 
cotton, not particularly enumerated or de- 


scribed, not otherwise charged with duty, not 
being articles wholly orin part made up ; ve- 
gétabics, all not otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed; vellum. 


5. The duties imposed are to be ascertained 
and paid under existing acts. 
6. This act may be amended or repealed by 
Parliament. ; 
The following is the table of duties to which 
the foregoing act refers : ; 
. ad 
Agates or cornelians, per 100/. 0 
Ale and beer, per bbl. 1 0 
Almonds, paste of, per 100/. 
Amber, manufac. of, per 1001 
Arrowroot, the ewt. ae! 
Arrowroot, of and from a British 
possession, 0 
Bandstrings, twist, per 100. — 10 
of and from a Br. possession, 5 
Barley, pearled, the cwt. J 0 
of and from a Br. possession, 
B per cwt, 7 4 4 0 
ast-ropes, twines and strands, per 
1001. " 1 
of and from a Br. possession 5 
Beads, viz., Arango, coral, crystal, 
jet, per LO. 10 
- others, per 1000. 
Blacking, per 100. 
Brass, manuf. of, per 1001. 
wderoi, * 
Brocade of gold or silver, per 100I. 
Bronze, manuf. of, per 100/. 
——— powder, - 
Deckwheet. the qr. 
—— meal, the cwt. 
Butter, the ewt. ‘ 
of and from a Br. possession, 0 
Buttons, metal, per 1004. 10 
Cameos, per 100/. 
Candles, viz., 
spermaceti, the lb. 
stearine rt 
——— tallow, the ewt. 
wax, the Ib. 
Canes, &c., per 100/. value, 
Carriages, per 100/. value, 
Casks, empty, per 100/. value, 
Cassava Powder, the ewt. 
—— of and from a British posses- 
sion, the cwt. 
Catlings, per 100/. value, 
Cheese, the cwt. : 
—— of and from a British posses- 
sion, the ewt. 
China or porcelain ware, per 100/, 
Cider, thetun, 
Citron, preserved in salt, per 100/. 
Clocks, per 100/, value, 
Copper manuf., and copper-plates en- 
graved, per 100/. value, 1 
Copper or brass wire, per 100/. value 10 
Cotton, articles or manufactures of 
cotton wholly or in part made up, 
not otherwise charged with duty, 
for every 100/. value, 10 0 
of and from a British posses- 
sion, for every 100/. value, 5 0 
Crayons, per 1001. value, 0 
Crystals, per 1001. value, . 0 
Cucumbers, preserved in salt, per 
100/. value iets, Sh 
of and from a Br. possession, 2 10 
Fish, cured, the cwt. 0 1 
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l. 
Gauze of thread, per 100/. value, 10 
——- of and from a Br. pos, 

Hair, manufactures of hair or goats’ 
wool, per 100/. value, 

—_— of aad from a Br, pos. 5 

Hams, of all kinds, the ewt. 

—— of and from a Br. possession, 
the cwt. is ; 

Harp strings, or lute strings, silvered, 
per 100/. value, — 

Hats or bonnets, viz., 

—— of chip, the Ib. : 

—— of bast, cane or horse-hair, 
hats or bonnets, each not exceed- 
ing 22 in. in diameter, the dozen, 0 

—— exceeding 22 in. in diameter, 0 1 

—— straw hats or bonnets, the lb. 0 

Hats, felt, hair, wool or beaver hats, 
each, 

made of silk, &c. 

Hops, the cwt. 2 

Iron and steel, wrought, per 1000. 
value, 10 

Japanned or lackered ware, per 100/. 10 


oom unrcs oor 
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Lace, viz., thread, per 100/. 
Lace, cushion or pillow lace, per 1002. 


10 


cco cco CNN OO 
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value, 
Lead, manuf. of, per 100/. value, 
Leather, manufactures of, 
women’s boots, and calashes, 
perdozen, | : 
do. if lined or trim. per doz. 0 
—— with cork or double soles, per 
dozen pairs, 
men’s boots, per dozen pairs, 0 14 
men’s shoes, per dozen pairs, 0 7 
boys’ boots and shoes, not ex- 
ceeding 7 inches in length, two- 
thirds of the above duties. 
boot fronts, not exceeding 9 
inches in height, per dozen, 
boot fronts, exceeding do. 0 
cut into shapes, or any article 
made of leather, per 1002. 
Linen, or linen and cotton, viz., 
cambrics and lawns,common- 
ly called French lawns, the piece 
not exceeding eight yards in length 
and seven-eights in breadth, plain, 
the piece, 
lawns of any sort, not French, 
per 100/. value, 
damask, the square yard, 0 
damask diaper, 
— sails not in actual use of a Br. 
ship, per 100/. value, ‘ 
articles, manufactures of li- 
nen, or of linen mixed with cotton 
or with wool, wholly or in part 
made up, not particularly euumer- 
ated or otherwise charged with 
duty, for every 1001. value, 
Maize or Indian corn, the qr. 
— meal, the ewt. 
Musical instruments, for every 100/. 
value, 
Mustard flour, the ewt. : 0 
Paper, printed, painted or stained pa- 
per, or paper-hangings, or flock pa- 
per, the square yard 0 
Pencils, for every 100. value, 2 
10 
5 
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of slate, 
Perfumery, for every 1001. value, 
Perry, the tun, 


a 


nd 
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Pewter, manutactures of, for every 
100/. value, 10 
Platting of straw, the Ib. 0 
Pomatum, for every 100/. value, 10 
Potato flour, the ewt. 
Pots, of stone, for every 100/. value, 10 
Rice, the ewt. { 
of and from a Br. posssession 
the cwt. . 
rough and in husk, the qr. 
- of and from a British 
possession the qr. 
Sago,thecwt. _ 
Sausages or puddings, the Ib. 
Breadstufis, the Ib. : 
articles thereof, not otherwise 
enumerated. . 
or, at the option of the off. of 
the customs, for every 1001. value, 15 
Silk, gauze or ones plain, striped, 
figured or broca’ ed, V1Z., 
broad stuffs, the lb. , 09 
articles thereof, not otherwise 
enumerated, . 
or at the option of the off. of 
the customs, for every 100/. value, 15 0 
Skins, articles manufactured,for eve- 
ry 1001. te 
f and from a British posses- 
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sion 
Soap, hard, the ewt. 
of and from a Br. pos. cwt. 
—— soft, the cwt. 
of and from a Br. pos; ewt. 
Naples, the cwt. 
Spa ware, for every 1001. value, 
Spirits, or strong waters of all sorts, 
viz., for every gall. of such spirits, 0 15 
Starch, the ewt. 0 
of and froma Br. pos. the ewt. 0 
from and after the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1849, the cwt. 
gum of, torrefied or calcined, 
commonly called Br. gum, the ewt. 0 
—— of and fr. a Br. pos.the ewt. 0 
British Gum, from and after the Ist 
of February, 1849, the cwt. 
Steel, manufactures of, for every 
1001. value 
Tallow, the cwt. 5 Ladi 
of and from a Br. possession, 
the ewt. 
Tapioca, the cwt. 
Tin, manufactures of, for every 1001. 


corr co 
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ongues, the cwt. : 0 

of and from a Br. possession, 
the cwt. , : 

Turnery, not otherwise described, 


value 
Tabaceo pipes. of clay, for every ee 


for every 1001. value 
Twine, for every 1001. value 10 
of and from a British posses- 
sion, for every 1001. value 5 
Varnish, for every 1001. value 10 
Verjuice, the tun 4 
Wafers, for every 1001. value 10 
Washing-balls, the cwt. 1 
Wax, sealingwax, for every 1001. 
value 
Whipcord, for every 1001. value 
Wire, gilt or plaited or silver, for 
every 1001. value 


1 
10 
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Woollens, articles or manufactures 
of wool not being goats’ wool, or 
of wool mixed with cotton, wholly 
or in part made up, not otherwise 
charged with duty, for every 1001. 

value . w00 
of and from a Br. possession, 

for every 100. value sage ob @-O 
Goods, wares and merchandise, be- 
ing either in _ or wholly manu- 
factured, and not being enumer- 
ated or described, not otherwise 
charged with duty, and not prohib- 
ited to be imported into or used in 
Great Britain or Ireland, for every 

1001. value, 10 0 0 


The “* Act to amend the laws relating to the 
importation a corn”? contains six sections, of 
which the following is the substance : 

1. It is enacted that after the date of the 
act, until after the Ist day of February, 1849. 
the duties levied upon imported grain sh 
be those set forth in the schedule copied be- 
low. On or after the Ist of February, 1849, 
the following duties will be levied: 

Upon all wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, 
rye, peas and beans, for every qr. 1s.; and so 
in proportion for a less quantity. 

§ pon all wheatmeal and flour, barleymeal 
oatmeal, ryemeal and flour, peameal and 
beanmeal, for every cwt. 4}d.; and so in pro- 
portion for a less quantity. ‘ 

and 3. The duties are to be levied, col- 
lected and applied in accordance with exis%- 
ing acts. : ; 

4. The average prices are to be ascertained 
at the time and in the manner pointed out in 
existing acts. } —- 

_ 5. Repeals former acts which prohibit the 
importation of corn. ; 

. This act may be amended by Parlia- 
ment. 

The following is the Schedule to which this 
act refers: 

If imported from any Foreign country, not 
f betes a British possession. 
2 Wuear. De 
verage price. ty. 
shane 48s 10s 
48s and under 49s 9s 
49s — 650s 8s 
50s — 7s 
5ls _ 6s 
52s _ 53s 5s 
53s and upwards 4s 


Fiour anp WHEATMEAL. 
Per cwt. Per bbl. of 196 lbs. 
6s 0 6-33 


3s 
3s 14d 5s 4-31 
2s 4s 9-24 
As 2-17 
3s 7-10 
33 0-3 
2s 4-28 
Ry, Peas, Beans, Barter, Bear or Bice. 
Barley average. Fag 
under 26s 5s 
263 and under 27s 4s 6d 
27s _ 28s 
283 _ 29s 
29s _ 30s 
30s — 31s 
31s and upwards 


a _ Oats. 
verage price. 
under 18s 
18s and under 19s 
19s 20s 


20s _ 21s 
21s _ 22s 

22s and upwards Is 6d 
Barleymeal, for every 217% lbs. the duty to 
equal to that payable on one quarter bar- 


cy. 

Ryemeal and flour, -for every 196 lbs. the 
duty to be equal to that payable on five-eighths 
of a quarter of barley. 

Peameal and beanmeal, for every 272 lbs. 
the duty to be equal to that payable on one 
quarter barley. 

Oatmeal, for every 1814 lbs., the daty to be 
equal to that payable on one quarter barley. 

If the produce of or imported from any Br. 
possession out of Europe: __ 

Wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, 
peas and beans, the duty shall be for every 
quarter, ls. 

Wheatmeal, barleymeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, 
peameal and beanmeal, the duty shall be for 
every cwt. 4$d. " 

On and after the Ist of February, 1849, the 
duties hereafter named shall be paid, viz: 

Upon all wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, 
rye, peas, beans, for every quarter, Is. 

Upon all wheatmeal and flour, barleymeal 
oatmeal, ryemeal and flour, peameal and 
beanmeal, for every ewt. 44d., and so in pro- 
portion for a less quantity. 


The change is very great. The first 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Law was 
the admission of a very large amount of 
foreign wheat and flour, then in bond. 
This large quantity, amounting to two 
million quarters of wheat, and 750,000 
bbls. of flour, was at once thrown upon 
the market in order to secure the low 
duty upon the average prices of wheat 
then existing—for it will be perceived 
that until February, 1849, a sliding scale 
of duties is kept up—the duties rising as 
the average price of grain falls. 

The unavoidable consequence of such 
a supply suddenly thrown upon the mar- 
ket was adecline in prices. The highest 
quotations for the best western flour were 
26s. 8d. down to 24s. for southern ; wheat 
7s. 3d. to 8s. per bushel of 70 Ibs., in 
both cases duty paid. The duty on wheat 
was about 6d. or 11 cents per bushel, on 
flour 2s. 4d. or 52 cents per bbl. 

The prospects for the harvest in Great 
Britain are represented by the latest let- 
ter, up to 7th of July, as most flattering ; 
and it was confidently believed, that with 
the foreign supply on hand and in bond, 
or to be going forward, and the domestic 
stock still held back by the farmers, there 
wouid be ample provision until the pro- 
ducts of the harvest should come in. 

We have all along expressed the opin- 
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ion, which we see no reason to modify, 
that this essential change in the corn laws 
of England, will have little permanent 
effect here. We are too distant, and the 
prices of grain on our seaboard are, on the 
average, too high, as compared with 
those on the seaboard of the grain-grow- 
ing a of Europe, to enable us to 
take advantage of any failure in the crops 
of England, and it will only be in periods 
of short crops that we shall have any 
chance at all. This is meant to apply to 
wheat and flour. As to Indian corn, of 
which the crop with us is so large and 
the quality so much superior to that 
grown elsewhere, the case may be differ- 
ent; but even in regard to that, we have 
to meet and overcome the want of use, 
and the prejudices against the use of In- 
dian corn in Great Britain. This isa 
very difficult, and very doubtful pro- 
cess, even when Famine is at hand, as 
the Instructor—much more difficult will 
it be, when the crops yield their ordinary 
supply. 

ut if we cannot expect to send for- 
ward any very large quantities of In- 
dian corn, in bulk—always a costly oper- 
ation—we may, it is thought, do a good 
deal with it in what we have heard quaint- 
ly described as its manufactured state— 
in fatted pork and beef: these products 
are, under the new British Tariff, admit- 
ted free ; and in this form it is probable 
that we shall be able most advantageous- 
ly to ship a part of our immense growth 
of Indian corn. Beef and pork, fatted 
with corn, well salted, and cut and other- 
wise prepared to suit the customs and 
the tastes of the English market, may, it 
is believed, become to a very consider- 
able extent, a regular and profitable arti- 
cle of exportation to Great Britain. 

The keenness of individual adventure 
will doubtless discover other modes and 
other articles, in which, under the lower 
duties in England, our agriculture may 
be benefited. And certainly it will need 
all the aid it may derive from the legisla- 
tion of foreign countries—for that of our 
own seems intent upon striking it down. 
We entertain the undoubting conviction, 
that agriculture—at least as much as the 
manufacturer—is dependent for its pros- 

rity upon a protective Tariff, which, 

y creating markets on the spot where the 
produce is raised, both stimulates and re- 
wards the labor of the husbandman. 

_If then, as is to be greatly feared, the 
bill now pending in the Senate of the 
United States, after having been passed 
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by the House of Representatives, for re- 
pealing the existing Tariff, should be- 
come a law—we shall deplore it, as an 
evil which every branch and pursuit of 
home labor will stagger under, but which 
will affect most seriously and permanent- 
ly the farmer. 

Possibly the low prices occasioned by 
diminished consumption, and increased 
production at home, by reason of the 
numberless new hands thrown upon the 
cultivation of the earth by the failure of 
other employments, may furnish opportu- 
nity and temptation to try the market of 
England, under her new laws; but even 
if that succeed, the producer will benefit 
little thereby, the profit, if any, going into 
the pockets of the shipper. 

In financial affairs, the government is 
preecones at mre oses. A Sub- 

reasury bill, which has passed the 
House, and is, if party drill can effect it, 
to be pushed through the Senate, enacts 
that gold and silver only are and hence- 
forth shall be the currency—not of the 
country, for that Congress cannot con- 
trol—but of the government! But the 
wants of the Administration, arising from 
the costly and wasteful war with Mexico, 
have imposed upon them the necessity of 
having recourse to Treasury notes, and 
the law of the land now authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue and 
reissue, so as to keep out constantly, if 
he can, Ten million dollars of Treasu 
notes, the very opposite of gold and sil- 
ver, since they are only promises to pay, 
unsupported by the specific pledge of any 
period to redeem them, and resting entire- 
ly upon the faith of the government. 
These notes, upon the face of them, are 
made receivable in all debts, or duties, or 


payments of any sort to the government— 
in terms, therefore, violating that provi- 


sion of the Sub-Treasury bill which for- 
bids the government either to pay or to 
receive aught but coin. And yet the 
passage of the Sub-Treasury bill is still 
asked for. 

In other respects the money market is 
tranquil duexk tight. The Commerce of 
Exchange in Europe tends rather to favor 
the importation, than the exportation of 
specie, and but for the anxiety occasioned 
by the apprehension of large importations 
of European fabrics under the low duties 
of the new Tariff—if, as is expected, it 
becomes a law—the money market will 
soon become easy and steady. 

But this alternative, under the Tariff, 
seems unavoidable, either that it will 
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leave the Governmant without revenue, 
or that in producing the requisite rev- 
enue, it will bankrupt the banks—the 
process is obvious. Owing to the great 
reduction of duties, the revenue calcu- 
lated upon of some twenty-eight mil- 
lion of dollars, can only be levied upon 
a large increase, over those of each of the 
last preceding years, of the foreign im- 
portations. But as it is, and with the 
importations of the last year, and the 
two preceding years, Exchange upon 
Europe has been rather against us—thus 
showing that we are importing to the 
full as much as we can pay for. If then 
to the amount be added, as in order to 
Taise the revenue required must be the 
case, over forty millions, it is obvious 
that the balance against us will be enor- 
mously increased, and can only be paid 
in specie. 

The exportation, however, of that sum, 
or anything approaching that sum in 
specie, would cause such a panic among 
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the banks as would first break their 
dealers, and then break the banks them- 
selves. 

The alternative, therefore, is as above 
stated, the bankruptcy of the Treasury, 
or of the Banks, and in either case suf- 
fering and distress among all classes, and 
especially among those whose comfort 
and labor are always least cared for, 
when general yen | leads to a gen- 
wd demand for labor, and consequently 

igh wages. 

We a hardly expect, before this 
number goes to press, to know certainly 
the fate of Mr. McKay’s bill in the 
Senate ; but our fears are for the worst. 

The concurring testimony, from all 
parts of our country, is in favor of a 
most abundant harvest. In many States, 
indeed, it is already gathered in, and al- 
though with partial injury here and there 
from rust, or the insect, the aggregate 
will exceed that of any former harvest. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue European intelligence of the last 
month, is both interesting and important. 
The most prominent event which it re- 
cords, is the consummation of the new 
commercial poly of Sir Robert Peel: and 
the next is the dissolution of the Ministry 
by which this great change has been ef- 
fected. The new Corn and Custom Bills 
had their third reading and final passage 
in the House of Lords on the night of June 
25th ; and upon the same night the House 
of Commons, by a majority of 73, rejected 
the bill which the Ministry had brought 
forward, for the preservation of life and 
the repression of outrage in Ireland. On 
the Saturday following, the Premier ten- 
dered his resignation in person to the 
sovereign. It was accepted, and Lord 
John Russell was summoned to take upon 
himself the formation of a new Cabinet, in 
which, it is understood, Lord Palmerston 
will have charge of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and Earl Grey the Secretaryship of 
the Colonies. 

The close of Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration, witnessed a personal controversy 
which is worthy of remark, as much for the 
disgrace it reflects upon the principal act- 
or as for the interest of the question 
which was involved. Mr, d’Israeli unites 
the characters of author and politician. In 
literature, his ambition is worthy and hon- 
orable, and his success has been consider- 
able. In Parliament, he seems to have 
limited his efforts entirely to the gratifica- 


tion of a personal hatred towards Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. His parliamentary efforts thus 
far have been confined to assaults, of the 
most bitter and vindictive character, upon 
the character, personal and political, of 
that distinguished statesman. On the eve- 
ning of June 15th, he repeated, with spe- 
cifications, the charge which he had often 
before with less distinctness brought for- 
ward, that Sir Robert had very dishon- 
estly changed his opinions upon the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation. In 1827, 
Sir Robert abandoned Mr. Canning, be- 
cause the latter was in favor of Emanci- 
pation, to which the former professed to 
be opposed :—Mr. d’Israeli’s charge is that 
Sir Robert was actually himself in favor of 
it and had been since 1825, but that he 
concealed this fact and pretended to be 
opposed to it, in order to advance his po- 
litical fortunes. The allegation was a 
serious one, and it was supported by plau- 
sible evidence. Mr. d’Israeli first brought 
forward an extract from a speech made by 
Sir Robert in 1829, in whiclrhe said that, in 
1825, he ‘‘ stated to the Earl of Liverpool, 
who was then at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, that in consequence of the decision 
against him by the voices of the represen- 
tatives of that country, the time was come 
when something respecting the Catholics, 
ought, in his opinion, to be done, or that 
he should be relieved from the duties of 
the office he held, as it was his anxious 
desire to be.” This passage he read from 
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a report of the speech made in the Mirror 
of Parliament. In Hausard, where the 
report was published with the permission 
of Sir Robert himself, the words in Italics 
were omitted. To prove that the Mirror's 
report was correct, Mr. d’Israeli said he 
had found, upon careful inquiry, that it 
was made by Mr, Barrow, one of the first 
short hand writers in the country :—that 
the Mirror employed reporters uncon- 
nected with the daily press :—that its re- 

orts were very carefully prepared: and 
finally, that the accuracy of this report was 
put beyond question by the fact that the 
report in the Times, made by independent 
reporters, confirmed it in every respect, 
Mr. d’[sraeli did not hesitate, therefore, to 
charge Sir Robert Peel, not only with 
having made the admission quoted, but 
with the further crime of having suppress- 
ed the passage in the revision of his speech 
which he made for Hausard. He further 
quoted an assertion from an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, that at the very time 
when Sir Robert left Mr. Canning, pro- 
fessedly because he was himself opposed 
to Mr. Canning’s Catholic policy, he had in 
his desk a letter in which two years before 
he had told Lord Liverpool he was in favor 
of that policy. Mr. d'Israeli dwelt upon 
tke= - etails at length and with force, and 
claamed a great deal of credit for having 
“put in its true and intelligible light that 
mysterious passage which had so long per- 
plexed the politicians of Europe.” His 
speech was well calculated to produce an 
effect unfavorable to the retiring minister. 
But in his reply, Sir Robert repelled, most 
triumphantly, the entire allegation, not 
only in its general purport but in each 
and every one of its details. As to the 
expression quoted from his speech in 1829, 
he said he should resort to no equivocal 
interpretation of the words :—he positively 
denied that he had ever used them. He 
denied that the report of the Mirror was 
made by Mr. Barrow :—he denied that the 
report of the Times was an independent 
report, and therefore corroborative of the 
Mirror’s accuracy, and said that the latter 
was made up from the former:—and he 
then brought forward the reports of that 
speech made by four other morning pa- 
pers,—each of which was actually inde- 
pendent of the other, and all of which 
agreed in omitting the words imputed to 
him in the report of the Times which was 
copied into the Mirror. He further quot- 
ed a paragraph from the Times’ reporter, 
stating that his speech was indistinctly 
heard where he was stationed, As to the 
assertion of the Edinburgh Review, adopt- 
ed by Mr. @Israeli, he denied that he had 
ever written any such letter to Lord Liv- 
erpool; challenged its production; read 
all the letters from Lord L. in his pos- 
session relating to the subject, and avowed 
his entire willingness to submit his whole 
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correspondence with that statesman to 
any gentleman who might wish to ex- 
amine it. His reply was in every respect 
conclusive and triumphant, and was so re- 
garded by every one who heard it. The 
press generally is justly severe upon Mr. 
d’Israeli, not only for the grossness and wan- 
ton falsehood of his charges, but for the dis- 
grace which the indulgence of his personal 
malignity has brought upon the House of 
Commons.” In this respect, however, it is 
clear the House has the power to check 
and prevent him ; and indeed it is only by 
the favor and indulgence of that body that 
he has been enabled so thoroughly to dis- 
grace its deliberations. 

Sir Robert Peel’s explanation of the 
causes of his retirement from office, and in 
review of his administration, was an able, 
dignified, and in every way admirable ad- 
dress. If he had failed in carrying into 
effect the commercial measures which he 
had brought forward, he said he should 
have felt justified in advising a dissolution 
of Parliament, in order to obtain a consti- 
tutional expression of opinion by the peo- 
ple of the country. The evils which the 
country sustained by the existing condition 
of things, would, in his opinion, have war- 
ranted such an appeal. In regard to 
the Irish question, upon which the Minis- 
try had been defeated, he did not think a 
dissolution advisable. He wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that his opinions upon 
the Catholic question were the same as 
those upon which he had acted at the last 
session of Parliament, and said that in his 
judgment there ought to be established 
between England and Ireland a complete 
equality in all civil, municipal, and politi- 
cal rights—an identity of spirit in the 
legislation of the two countries. He pre- 
sumed that the new administration would 
continue those principles of commercial 
policy which would give them a freer com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries, 
and promised, in that case, his cordial sup- 
port. During the five years for which 
power had been committed to his hands, he 
trusted that neither the honor nor the in- 
terest of the country had been compromis- 
ed. The burden of taxation, he t ought, 
had been equalized; many restrictions 
upon commerce had been removed; stabil- 
ity had been given to the monetary system 
of the country; the stability of the British 
Indian Empire had not been weakened ; 
the honor and glory of the British arms, 
both by sea and land, in every part of the 
world, have been maintained ; reductions 
have been made in the public burden, and 
yet the national defences have been im- 
proved ; the finances were in a prosperous 
and buoyant state; there had been more of 
contentment, less of seditious crimes, less 
necessity for the exercise of power for the 
repression of political outrage than there 
ever was at any antecedent period in the 
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country : and finally, the foreign relations 
of the country were left in a most satisfac- 
tory state. He especially rejoiced in being 
able to give the official assurance that 
every cause of quarrel with that great 
country on the other side of the Atlantic, 
was terminated before his retirement from 
office. In closing, with a proper allusion 
to himself, he said : 


*T shall leave office, I fear, with a name 
severely censured by many honorable gen- 
tlemen, who, on public principle, deeply re- 
gret the severance of party ties—who deeply 
regret that severance, not from any interested 
or personal motives, but becase they believe 
fidelity to party engagements—the existence 
and maintenance of a great party—to consti- 
tute a powerful instrumeut of government. 
I shall surrender power severely censured, I 
fear again, by many honorable gentlemen, 
who, trom no interested motive, have ad- 
hered to the principle of protection as im- 
portant to the welfare and interests of the 
country: I shall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist who, from less honorable 
motives, maintains protection for his own in- 
dividual benefit; but it may be that I shall 
leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of good-will in those places 
which are the abode of men _ whose lot it is 
to labor, and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow—a name remembered 
with expressions of good-will, when the 
shall recreate their exknaewd strength wih 
abundant and untaxed;food, the sweeter be- 
cause it_is no longer leavened by a sense of 
injustice.” 


It is curious to notice the change pro- 
duced in the tone of the English press, by 
the intelligence of the victories of the Rio 
Grande. Previous to its receipt, the pa- 
pers, without exception, were very severe 
upon Gen. Taylor for having allowed him- 
self to be surrounded by the Mexican 
army; they denounced him as entirely 
destitute of military skill and capacity, 
and oreo the entire destruction of the 
small force under his command. His 
troops, it was said, were little better than 
an undisciplined mob, and the prospect of 
their destruction was regarded as immedi- 
ate and gratifying. When news was re- 
ceived of the gallant manner in which he 
had cut his way out of the difficulties 
which surrounded him, the immense supe- 
riority of the 4nglo-Sazon race formed at 
once the topic of remark. “If the Mex- 
icans” says the Spectator, * could not re- 
sist the charge of bayonets, they have only 
yielded to at is almost uniformly irresist- 
ible in the Anglo-Saxon race.” The 
bravery and efficiency of the American 
force are, however, almost universally 
conceded, though the Swn and a few other 
journals of small calibre and smaller char- 
acter, put on airs of affected contempt and 
ridicule. 

Sir Charles Napier, in support of his 
Naval Reform Bil, made some remarkable 
statements concerning the actual condition 
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of the British naval service. The experi- 
ments which have been made in ship. 
building, at so great an expense, he de- 
clared had not been successful; and in the 
general construction of steam vessels of 
war, he said that no attention had been 
paid to placing the engines and boilers in 
a proper manner. All the steam boxes 
were five or six feet above the water : and 
if in action a single twelve or twenty- 
four pounder struck that box, every man 
below must be destroyed—must be boiled 
to death or fried to acinder. Ifsuch a thing 
happened in action, he said they could not 
expect a single head-man or engineer to 
occupy his place. He proposed that the 
Board of Admiralty should be reduced to 
three, and that three Comptrollers should 
also be appointed, each with specified du- 
ties. The bill was rejected in the House 
by a large majority; but the statements 
concerning the character and efficiency of 
the steam vessels in service, coming from 
so high an authority, are [worthy of atten- 
tion. 

The national testimonial, raised by sub- 
scription for Mr. Rowland Hill in acknow- 
ledgment of his eminent public service in 
the postage reform, was formally presented 
at a meeting held on the 17th. It amount- 
ed to £13,360. Mr. Hill, in his remarks 
on that occasion, made some statements 
concerning the actual operation of the new 
system worthy of notice in this country. 
The number of chargeable letters delivered 
throughout the United Kingdom in 1838, 
he said, was about 75,000,000: in 1845 
it was 271,000,000 ; and in January of the 
present year, the date of the latest returns, 
it was at the rate of 303,000,000 per an- 
num. It had been established the gross 
amount of revenue would be made up when 
the increase was four-and-a-half fold. 

Ibrahim Pacha is visiting England. He 
has been at Manchester, where he made a 
very careful inspection of the various man- 
ufacturing establishments. He is said to 
evince a very earnest desire to carry home 
with him a clear knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the country, and of the means by 
which its immense prosperity has been se- 
cured, with a view to the improvement of 
his own dominions. His visit excites a 
good deal of notice. 

The election of a new Pope, in place of 
the late Gregory XVI., was accomplished 
without any of the difficulty which had 
been apprehended. The Conclave of the 
Sacred College lasted only two days, the 
decision of the Cardinals having been hast- 
ened, it is said, by fears of popular agita- 
tion and of difficulty, from the intrigues of 
the agents of foreign powers. The choice 
fell upon the Cardinal Jean Marie Mastai, of 
the family of the Counts Mastai-Ferretti, 
who has assumed the title of Pius IX. He 
was born at Sinigaglia, in the States of the 
Chureh, May 13, 1792, was named Car- 
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dinal in petto, Dec. 23, 1839, and pro- 
claimed Dec. 14, 1540. He is one of the 
oungest Popes ever elected, and has a very 
high reputation for talent, learning, vigor 
and piety. The territory of the States of 
the Church remains very nearly as it was 
defined by the Congress of Vienna. It ex- 
tends over a surface of 2,250 square leagues 
with a population of 2,908,115 inhabitants. 
The revenue is about $10,000,000. The 
territory is divided into twenty provinces, 
which are administered each by a legate, 
The Sacred College decides on all matters 
belonging to the Church. There are vari- 
ous boards, each with its appropriate func- 
tions, and the Pope has a Council of Minis- 
ters. The army is under the management 
of a council, consisting of a prelate and five 
councillors. The States are divided into 
three military districts. The army con- 
sists of 14,600 men, besides a reserve of 
6,000, and 3,000 national guards for Rome 
and Bologna. The Paris Journal des De- 
bats publishes a letter from Naples which 
gives the following interesting personal 
particulars of the character of the newly 
elected Pope : 


* In 1836, being at Naples, [had the honor 
of becoming personally acquainted with the 
present Pope, who was residing in that town 
as nuncio to the Neapolitan Court. His stay 
in that city will ever be remembered by the 
inhabitants, and particularly by the poorer 
classes. At the time when the cholera was 
raging, he disposed of his plate, furniture and 
equipages, and distributed the proceeds to 
the unfortunate victims of that disease. Dur- 
ing the whole period of the pein the sick 
continually received from him the consola- 
tions of re igion, as well as assistance from 
his purse. In these visits he always went on 
foot, and when observations were made to 
him on the subject, he would reply by these 
remarkable words, ‘ When the poor of Jesus 
Christ die in the streets, his ministers ought 
not to ride in carriages.’ He unites with 
this evangelical charity a modesty and sim- 
plicity which increase the value of it. Easy 
of access, he is kind and affable in his man- 
ners, and all those who have known him can 
testify to the extreme benevolence of his dis- 
position. On the throne these qualities of 
private life become virtues. With sincere 
piety, he also joins an energetic and resolute 
character.” 


It is hoped, and confidently predicted, 
that he will administer the Papacy with 
moderation and diseretion, and that he 
will introduce into the Papal states’ some 
of the reforms which have been so long and 
so greatly needed. The want of encourage- 
ment hitherto to every species of industry 
and enterprise, the absence of trade, the 
neglect of agriculture and the poverty of 
the people, have been cited as having given 
birth toa class of men who are always 
ready to rush into rebellion for the oppor- 
tunities it holds forth of robbery and plun- 
der. Caution and sound discretion, as well 


as boldness and vigor, will be required to 
introduce a new order of things. 

The death of Mr. B. R. Haydon, an Eng- 
lish artist ofa good deal of merit, by his own 
hand, in a moment of depression caused by 
professional failure and consequent pover- 
ty, caused a deep sensation in London. He 
had conceived the design of executing a 
series of six pictures, to illustrate the new 
Houses of Parliament; and upon the first 
of these, a colossal representation of Alfred 
the Great and the first British Jory, he 
was engaged at the time of his death. He 
had become involved in debt by the neces- 
sary expenditures of his family, and made 
arrangements in March for an exhibition, 
upon the returns of which he hung an 
almost despairing hope. In his diary he 
made entries from day to day, of his suc- 
cess. Under date of April 13, he says: 
“ Receipts, £1 3s. 6d. An advertisement 
of a finer description could not have been 
written to catch the public, but not a shil- 
ling more was added to the receipts. They 
run by thousands to see Tom Thumb. 
They see my bills and: caravans, but do not 
read them; their eyes are on them, but 
their sense is gone. It is an insanity, a 
rabies furor, a dream, of which I would 
not have believed Englishmen could be 
guilty. My situation is now one of extreme 
peril,” &c. On the 2istof April, he noted 
that the number of his visitors for the 
week had been 133, while Tom Thumb’s 
levee during the same period had been at- 
tended by 12,000 persons. Overwhelmed 
by the threatening prospect before him, he 
wrote to several persons in high place for 
relief. Only one found time or inclination 
to reply. Mr. Haydon’s application was 
made June 15th. On that evening Mr. 
d’Israeli, in the House of Commons, made 
the venomous and elaborate attack upon 
Sir Robert Peel, already alluded to, and 
forced the Premier, in the midst of his 
already overwhelming labors, while pre- 
paring for his retirement and for the able 
exposition of public affairs which he after- 
wards made, to enter into a minute expla- 
nation of newspapers printed and letters 
written more than twenty years before. 
Yet, in the midst of these anxieties, these 
corroding cares and this incessant storm of 
malignant persecution, Sir Robert Peel 
found time to respond to the call of dis- 
tress which came up from the painter’s 
study. The following entries in the diary 
record a brief and: heart-touching his- 


tory: 


« June 16 —Sat from 2 to 5 o’clock starin 
at my picture like an idiot ; my brain pre 
down by anxiety and the anxious looks of 
my family, whom I have been compelled to 
igform of my condition. We have raised 
money on all our silver to keep us from want 
in case of accident. I have written to Sir 
Robert Peel, to ——, and to-——, stating 
that I have a heavy sum topay. I have 
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offered ‘ The Duke’s Study’ to——. Who 
answered first? Tormented by D' Israeli ; 
harassed by public business; up came the fol- 
lowing letter : 

. *** Whitehall, June 16. 

_ ** Sir,—I am sorry to hear of your con- 
tinued embarrassments. From a hmited 
fund which I have at my disposa!, I send, as 
a contribution to relieve = from these em- 
barrassments, the sum of 50. 

***T remain, Sir, your obedient serv’t, 

***ROBERT PEEL. 

“* Be so good as to sign and return the 
accompanying receipt.’ 

*That’s Peel. il —, —, or —— 
answer ? : : 

** June 18.—This morning, fearing I should 
be involved, I returned to a young bookseller 
some books for which I had not paid him. 
No reply from —— or ——! And this Peel 

8 the man who has no heart ! > 

** June 21.—Slept horribly, prayed in sor- 
row, and got up 3s agitation. 

** June 22,—God forgive me. Amen, 

“Finis. “B, R. Haypon. 
“* Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’ 
** The end of the 26th volume.” (Lear. 


His daughter went into his studio, soon 
after this last entry was made, and there 
lay the body of her father, stretched upon 
the floor just in front of his great picture,— 
the lifeless corpse of the aged man, his 
white hair saturated with blood, his head 
resting upon his right arm, near which lay 
two razors, one in a case and the other 
smeared with blood, half-open by his side. 
A small pistol, newly discharged, was also 
near him. He was dressed with great 
neatness in his ordinary attire, and had 
placed the portrait of his wife on a small 
easel just in front of his large picture. On 
an adjoining table lay his diary, in which 
he had just made the entry last quoted. 
Packets of letters, addressed to various 
persons, were about the room, and his 
prayer-book was fixed open ona portion of 
the service. The Times speaks of this as 
one of those “events which impel even 
sober-minded men towards the conviction 
that this condition of society should no 
longer exist, whatever be the cost of the 
change.” 

Captain Sturt has returned to England 
from his protracted and laborious explora- 
tion in Australia. He reached latitude 25° 
45’ and longitude 139° 13’, His expedi- 
tion, however, has proved quite as fruitless 
as those of his predecessors. 

The Council of King’s College have put 
forth proposals for the endowment of a 
Chinese Professorship in that institution, 
the first of the kind in England, and, unless 
we are mistaken, in Europe. Dr. Pfitz- 
mayer, of Vienna, is named as qualified to 


be the professor. In summing up the rea- 
sons for such a professorship, the Council 
state that a knowledge of that ancient lan- 
guage will empower men of science to 
** cultivate that only remaining great field 
of inquiry on the globe which enterprising 
travelers have not already in a great mea- 
sure exhausted.” 

The issue of the recent scientific expe- 
dition of Dr. Lepsius has been indicated 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences in a let- 
ter from Humboldt, from which it appears 
that the journey has yielded rich historical 
and archeological results. Thirteen hun- 
dred magnificent drawings, thousands of 
sketches, and ajl the manuscripts have ar- 
rived in Berlin, and two vessels, laden 
with the monuments collected, were on 
the way. They include immense numbers 
of most valuable relics. Dr. Lepsius brings 
also full materials for the study of a great 
number of African languages. 

A great number of letters and other 
autographs of Queen Christina, have been 
discovered at Florence : the Swedish Queen 
constituted the Cardinal Azzelini her lega- 
tee, which accounts for the place of this 
discovery. Dr. Pinner of Berlin, it is said, 
has discovered in Odessa a manuscript, on 
parchment, of the Prophet Habbakuk— 
more than a thousand years old—which has 
importance in regard to the Hebrew vowel 
points, 

The necrology of the month contains few 
names very widely known, though among 
them are those of persons of some degree 
of distinction. M. de Ochoa, whom M. 
Villemain recently sent upon a scientific 
and literary mission to Central Asia, and 
whose knowledge of Oriental literature 
was very profound, died at Paris soon after 
his return, and before his report was ready 
for the press. DU. Marheinecke, the cele- 
brated theological professor at Berlin, died 
recently at the age of 68. M. Eyries, a 
distinguished geographer, died at Paris, 

ed SQ; and at Munich the Canon Bal- 
thazar Sheath, one of the most learned 
archeologists of Germany, has died at the 
age of 72. At Dusseldorff, Benzenberg, 
the eminent professor of astronomy and 
natural philosophy, who first made obser- 
vations, at Gottingen in 1798, on the dis- 
tance and the orbit of the falling stars, is 
dead, aged 67. 

In a paper read before the London 
Geological Society recently, Dr. Lyell 
expressed the opinion, that the ornithoi- 
dichnites and the supposed mammalian 
foot-prints, found in the coal-field of 
Pennsylvania, are not real impressions, but 
artificial sculptures made by the Indians. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Panis, July, 1846. 
Ir security and stability were wanting to 
the Cabinet of St, James, these advantages 
have been enjoyed in a preéminent degree 
by the ministerial council-board of the 
Tuilleries. As the Conqueror of Waterloo 
has lent in England the weight of his 
name to the Cabinet, leaving the active 
leadership to Sir Robert Peel, so the Victor 
of Toulouse has given his countenance, 
and that only, to the Guizot ministry. The 
government of the middle classes repre- 
sented by this cabinet has been ever since 
the Revolution of 1830 gradually consoli- 
dating itself, as might have been antici- 
ated. The national convulsions which 
attended its origin were succeeded by 
several rapid changes. Public feeling did 
not all at once settle down into a state of 
repose ; nor did public opinion at once 
comprehend the scope and destiny to which 
the events of the Barricades inevitably led. 
Time has, however, seemed to enlighten 
parties; and in proportion, as a consti- 
tutional and representative monarchy is 
more clearly apprehended and fully under- 
stood, government has become more stable, 
and cabinets less transitory. The present 
cabinet has maintained itself undisturbed 
for a longer period than any which has 
been formed under the present dynasty. 
On al! the most essential points of his 
policy, foreign and domestic, M. Guizot 
and his colleagues are supported by a large 
majority of the Chambers. This policy 
has been moderately conservative. The 
recipitation of change which always fol- 
ows a revolution has been checked, but 
the progress of real improvement has not 
been arrested. A studied effort to bring 
the working of the Monarchical Institutions 
of France into conformity with the model 
afforded by England, has been the aim 
equally of the two great parliamentary 
leaders of the ministerial party and the op- 
position, In their opinions of the way 
to accomplish this they differ, but as to the 
object they agree. The personal share of 
the sovereign, in the direction of the state, 
at this moment forms their most prominent 
subject of disagreement. M. Guizot main- 
tains, that the personal influence of the 
crown ought to be admitted, but should be 
exercised under ministerial responsibility. 
M. Thiers holds, that the crown should 
have an inert personality, exercising no 
influence, and offering no interference with 
the measures of those who are called its 


responsible advisers. M. Guizot holds, 
that the ministers are to aid the crown, and 
to take the responsibility of its acts when 
they approve them, or to retire from the 
royal councils when they disapprove them, 
M. Thiers holds, that the ministers are to 
supersede the crown, which is to sanction 
their acts so long as the Chambers sanction 
them. M. Guizot holds, that the sov- 
ereign is a real, an entire and intelligent 
branch of the Legislature as well as being 
the chief of the Executive. M. Thiers 
holds, that the sovereign is little more than 
a stuffed figure, gilt and adorned, and 
placed in a chair, called the throne, in 
whose name the acts of the state are done: 

Perhaps we may have here a little over- 
charged the picture, but its general outline 
is correct. The origin of these differences 
is to be traced partly to the genius of the 
French nation, partly to the traditions of 
the monarchy and the empire, but most, 
perhaps, to the personal character of Louis 
Philippe. In England the sovereign is 
never present at the deliberations of the 
Cabinet, nor are these deliberations made 
known to the crown until they have at- 
tained some decisive form to give effect to 
which the royal functions must be exer- 
cised. It is true that when a statesman 
is charged by the sovereign to form a 
cabinet the general policy which he will 
pursue is supposed to be made known, but 
this is needless since the circumstances 
which precede such a measure necessarily 
expose that knowledge to the whole na- 
tion. It has been, however, the practice 
of the present King of France to adhere to 
the custom of former monarchs, and to 
preside at the meetings of the Cabinet. 
Against this practice it has been objected 
by M. Thiers, that the presence of the 
sovereign must injuriously restrict the 
freedom of discussion ; that the influence 
of so exalted a personage must check the 
expression of opinion where that opinion 
deviates from the declared personal senti- 
ments of the sovereign; that questions 
must frequently arise, especially on mat- 
ters of finance, dotation of the royal family, 
and other subjects in which the sovereign 
must be supposed to have an immediate 
interest, and that such questions cannot be 
fairly and independently discussed iti his 
presence. It is, therefore, contended that 
the council of ministers ought to be free 
from the royal presence, as 1s properly the 
custom in England. 
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On the other hand, M. Guizot, sensible 
doubtless of the great advantage derivabie 
from the sagacity of the present sovereign 
of France, and feeling that from none of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet does he de- 
rive the same wise and prudent aid as from 
Louis au pen himself, maintains that the 
voice and influence of the sovereign ought 
to be heard at the Council Board, where it 
will be received for what it is worth, and 
where, if it counsel dangerous measures, 
the exclusive responsibility of the minis- 
ters, who alone can carry heat into effect, 
is the best guaranty for the safety of the 
State. 

This difference arising out of the personal 
nature of the government of Louis Phil- 
ippe, supplied the most striking part of 
the debate with which the present session 
of the Chamber of Deputies closed. The 
speeches of the leaders of the opposition 
were avowedly made as manifestoes to the 
constituents, preparatory to the approach- 
ing general election, and not with a view 
to any practical effect on the measures be- 
fore the Chamber. In England the expe- 
dient of addressing the country through the 
Chamber, before an election, is not neces- 
sary, because the mode in which elections 
are conducted in that country, not only al- 
lows the candidates to address their con- 
stituents in meetings convened expressly 
for the purpose, previous to the election, 
but also leaves an opportunity for speaking 
from the hustings on the occasion of the 
election itself. These meetings are not in 
accordance with the French law or custom, 
and would, it is said, be dangerous to the 
public order. Parliament and pamphlet, 
especially the latter, which are numerous- 
ly and widely circuiated and read, supply 
their place. 

Notwithstanding the talent and tact of 
M. Thiers, and the coalition which has 
taken place among different sections of the 
opposition, the Guizot party still retains a 
large majority. What may be the result of 
the coming election, it is impossible to say, 
but those best acquainted with the country 
are of opinion that a majority will be re- 
turned in favor of the present government, 
sufficiently large to give it perfect stability. 
Much is said of the extent to which official 
corruption is carried, by the use or abuse 
of the vast patronage of the crown. But it 
may be answered, that in a purely represen- 
tative governments,no administration could 
go on independently of the influence of 
patronage ; that this is the fly-wheel which 
regulates the machine, helping it on when 
the moving power gets enfeebled, and mo- 
derating its energy when it becomes too 
active. At all events, it is certain that the 
present opposition would avail itself of the 
same engine of power to quite as great an 
extent if it succeeded to office. 

Although the recent atrocious attempt 
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on the life of the king had no political 
meaning, and was totally unconnected with 
any political party, directly or indirectly, 
it has, nevertheless, tended to increase the 
king’s popularity, and to strengthen the 
ministry. Great indignation has been ex- 
pressed by the opposition, because the pro- 
secuting officer instituted rigid inquiries, 
and persevered in them to the last, with 
the view of connecting the affair with some 
political party. 

At present the commercial policy of 
France is, as it always has been, exclusive 
and prohibitive in its spirit. The measures 
now in progress in England are regarded 
with the most profound interest, and a di- 
vision of opinion has already manifested 
itself on this subject. The existing admin- 
istration, without committing itself irrevo- 
cably to any policy, has expressed itself 
with that moderation which indicates a 
disposition to wait events; to watch the 
effects of the measure in England, and al- 
lowing fairly for the different circumstances 
of the two countries, to adapt to France 
such modifications of the English system 
as may seem best suited to it. In short, it 
requires no very extraordinary powers of 
foresight to see that the liberty of com- 
merce once established in England, it will 
be impossible to prevent it from spreading 
into France and elsewhere. 

In general, France is slow in the adop- 

tion of great social changes. This arises 
in part from the character of the people, 
but chiefly from the prohibition of all pub- 
lic meetings. Still, though late, the im- 
provements do make their way at last. At 
the commencement of the peace, there 
were no footways in Paris, They are now 
in every part of the town. Walter Scott, 
conversing one day in the Rue St. Honoré, 
with ajParisian acquiantance, observed on 
the inconvenience arising from the want of 
the accommodation of side-flagging for the 
pedestrian, when his Parisian friend re- 
plied, “* Mais, mon dieu, monsieur, moi, 
jaime mieux la totalité de larue!l’? The 
Parisians have, however, at length, learned 
to prefer the safety and cleanliness of a good 
footway, or trottoir, as they call it, to the 
totalité de la rue. They have, moreover, 
constructed sewers so as to produce an ex- 
cellent system of drainage; they have car- 
ried water-pipes in all directions; they 
have lighted the city with gas, and have, 
at last, brought themselves to adopt the 
railway system. 

Ifthe Parisians have been behind the 
English in the progress of the Industrial 
arts, and have been slow to adopt imme- 
diately the vast improvements in the Social 
system, such as the cheap postage system, 
which, next to the great measure of free- 
dom of trade, will signalize the present 
epoch of English history, there are two 
stupendous moral reforms to which the 
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government of the Rarricades and the dy- 
nasty of Louis Philippe may point with a 
just pride; reforms which, with all its cant 
on the subject of religious observances, 
Sabbath-keeping, and the rest, England has 
not dared toattempt. We refer to the sup- 
pression of gambling houses and the ex- 
tinction of public prostitution. These 
social miracles, for they are truly nothing 
less, have been worked by the present 
French government. 

It is known to all who have been ac- 
quainted with France, that gambling rooms 
have always been under the surveillance of 
the police and were subjected to a tax, from 
which a considerable revenue resulted. 
These establishments, in every variety of 
form, and on every scale of magnitude, 
abounded in every quarter of Paris. The 
Palais Royal was especially noted for them, 
and as the chief part of that edifice is the 
private property of King Louis Philippe, 
that personage had a direct advantage in 
their continuance. Nevertheless, the whole 
system has been abolished, and no house of 

lay can now exist in Paris without the 
imminent risk of detection by the vigilance 
of the police, and consequent subjection to 
the penalties ofthe law. And in fact, this 
measure of moral reform is carried into 
practical effect. Such houses now either 
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do not exist at all, or exist so srr and so 
stealthily as to have no considerable effect 
on public morals. 

But a still greater wonder has been ac- 
complished in the purification of Paris from 
the barefaced exhibition of female vice, 
which used everywhere to encounter the 
eyes, and which rendered it impossible for 
modest females to frequent the public walks 
atcertain hours, All this has been reform- 
ed, and vice, wherever it may exist now, 
is at least compelled to do homage to vir- 
tue by preserving the outward appearances 
and adopting the external manners of de- 
cency and propriety. The theatres, the 
public amusements and the public prome- 
nades of Paris are now exempt: from the 
intrusion of any persons who can offend 
the eye of the most modest, or pollute the 
ear of the purest; and this is the case at all 
hours, not only by day but by night. The 
streets at all hours are quiet and orderly, 
and the pedestrian encounters nothing in- 
dicative of the presence of any other quali- 
ties save virtue and propriety. When we 
remember the condition of the Broadway, 
from the Astor House to Chambers street, 
we cannot but admit that the moral evils 
arising from the want of a strict and effi- 
cient police are somewhat manifest. 





CRITICAL 


Tue Mope. or tHe Ciry or New 
Yorx.—Among the many happy produc- 
tions of the modern art of perspective 
drawing, we have always been particularly 
interested in the aeroscopic, or bird’s-eye 
views of great cities. London, Paris and 
Rome especially, taken in this way, have 
been to us particular studies; and we may 
safely say that we have gained in one hour 
a better knowledge of the physical aspect 
of those ‘places adieeetul and eke re- 
nowned,” than we have from reading any 
books. But no such pictorial view, how- 
ever skillfully executed, can equal in faith- 
fulness and reality of impression the exhi- 
bition of a city in carved blocks of wood, 
by which every street and building, with 
all the docks and water-craft shall be re- 
produced to the eye, with an exact atten- 
tion to proportion. We do not know that 
we have ever been more struck with any 
curious work of art than with the ‘ Model 
of New- York city,” now on exhibition, con- 
structed by an ingenious young man, Mr. 
E. P. Belden, The felicitous minuteness 
displayed in this creation—for it is a 
creation—is wonderful. The whole piece 
is constructed on several compartments, 
which, united, make a platform of nearly 
thirty feet square. The city is thus repre- 
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sented entire, together with all Brooklyn, 
and the North and East rivers, with their 
forests of masts and water-craft. Eve 
street is seen, no longer or wider than it 
should be in comparison with every other. 
Each building, large or small, whether the 
Astor House, the University, or a sentry- 
box, is carved out of a separate piece of 
wood, and put in its place, with the exact 
color and proportion that belong to it. 
Probably not a man in the city but could at 
once point out his own dwelling. Some of 
the larger structures, as Trinity and Grace 
churches, the City Hall, the University, the 
Custom-House, and Merchants’ Exchange, 
are exquisitely shaped and finished, and 
would fetch high prices as models. The 
number of separate pieces composing some 
of them amount to several hundreds. Grace 
has over one thousand. So minute is the 
work, that the very awning-posts are given, 
and all the rigging on the well-known ves- 
sels and steamers in the bay and rivers. 
Nothing now in this city is better worth 
seeing ; and if it is to be exhibited over the 
Union, it will give people in distant places 
a perfect idea of the American Metropolis. 
To see it to advantage, it must be studied 
minutely. 
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Payne's Illustrated London: a Series 
of Views of the British Metropolis 
and its Environs; with Historical 
and Descriptive Letter-press: Each 
Part containing ten highly finished steel 
oersag?. Price 25 cents. C. Mul- 
ler, 118 Nassau Street, New York. 


These Engravings are really beautiful. 
We have seen nothing that in so small 
compass gives so clear ideas of the chief 
buildings of the great British Metropolis. 
The written descriptions are also well exe- 
cuted. There are in the two Numbers 
before us, the Royal Exchange, St. Paul’s 
from the River—a splendid apparition— 
the Custom House, Christ’s Hospital, the 
vast stretch of Somerset House along the 
Thames, that ‘* Buckingham Palace,” 
whose costly walls were consecrated, at 
building, by the curses of the people and 
the blood of Charles, the massive masonry 
of Northumberland House, with many 
others 


‘* Of note historic and antique renown.” 


Many curious antiquarian facts may be 
gathered from the pages of the work. 


Shores of the Mediterranean ; with 
Sketches of Travel. By Francis 
Scurazper, Secretary to the Commo- 
modore commanding the U. S. Squa- 
dron in that sea, 1543-45, Harper & 
Brothers. 


These two handsome volumes are writ- 
ten in a lively and pleasing vein, in the 
form of what appear to have been the 
veritable impressions of the moment, writ- 
ten down in journal fashion. Notwith- 
standing an attempt to avoid saying too 
much on hackneyed scenes and subjects, 
we think the author might have com- 
pressed his work into half the space, and 
made it far more interesting to the reader, 
by omitting much that is said about the 
ship, the officers, and the passages from 
place to place, and by confining himself 
to sketches here and there, and only where 
he felt it to be an object to give nothing 
more than a glance. As it is, much of the 
work will be interesting only to those 
who traveled in company, or who are 
acquainted with the author and his friends. 
The best thing in the first volume is the 
account of Jerusalem, in which he sums 
up, in a small space, the actual state of 
things in the Hely City, without venturing 
into any elaborate conjectural details as to 
which are the true and which the false 
relics ; a maze, in endeavoring to unwind 
which, most modern travelers contrive to 
sicken both themselves and their readers 
midst the mass of superstition, bigotry and 
importance which they encounter at every 
turn. 
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He hed several peeps at the slave-mar- 
kets of Constantinople and other Turkis) 
places. The ugly slaves seemed to be 
very happy and contented, but he gives 
vent in several places to his sympathy for 
the Circassians, and his contempt for their 
masters, especially on one occasion, when, 
in the kitchen of the Harem, he tasted 
a sort of vile mince-meat mess on which 
the beauties were compelled to lunch. 

The second volume contains some graph- 
ic sketches of scenes in Egypt, on the Nile, 
and more especially in Granada. There 
are many serviceable observations, by the 
way, on matters and things of general in- 
terest, but no attempts at labored disser- 
tations and discussions. We should say 


that the author was an excellent fellow, 
with a refined taste, and a jovial dispo- 
sition, but without any great pretensions 
in any one department of knowledge ; and 
that his book would be a good companion 
at a watering place or rustic retreat. 


The Novitiate; or a year among the 
English Jesuits. Harper & Brothers. 


Tus is an account of the writer’s expe- 
rience during one year spent at the College 
of Stonyhurst, in a preparatory course for 
entering the Society of the Jesuits as a 

riest.- The book contains about three 

undred pages, but might have been made 
much shorter had the writer confined him- 
self to a simple statement of what he was 
required todo under the “ Exercises of [z- 
natius,” without giving at length his med- 
itations and reflections which are rather 
dull reading, and show that Mr. Andrew 
Steinnietz would not have distinguished 
himself as a preacher had he remained in 
the society. He appears to have been 
sincere, howeyer, and his statements bear 
every appearance of truth. He had form- 
ed an exalted idea of the Jesuits’ “ intel- 
lectuality and austerity; he was to live 
among men ‘* whose very name had be- 
come a pass-word to literature—men who 
considered intellectual eminence worthy of 
emulation, and had the means, by seques- 
tration from the world and ample wealth, 
of encouraging every talent and predilec- 
tion to their greatest development.” In 
this he was disappointed. He saw but few 
indications of talent, or even of extensive 
information among the fathers who were 
introduced to him, To one of them he 
put the question, “‘ How it happened that 
amongst so many clever men of the society, 
no triumphant answer was put forth to 
meet the ‘ Provincial Letters of Pascal ?” 
“ There was,” said he; ‘* but Father Dan- 
iel’s reply was heavy—it lacked the wit of 
Pascal.” He gives the fathers and his 
fellow-novices full credit for sincerity, but 
found it impossible to accommodate his 
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opinions to the standard, and often caught 
himself in the act of putting the question, 
“ Cui bono?” instead of deferring, as in 
duty bound, to the judgment of his supe- 
riors, and so left them. Obedience was 
everything, and he was pointed to this 
Saint and that who had distinguished him- 
self as a model of obedience—doing nothing 
except “ permissu superiorum,” and what 
seemed a natural consequence of this “ ad 
majorem Dei gloriam.” ‘There are many 
curious details tending to shed light on 
the peculiar devices for habituating the 
mind to one particular set of opinions. 
One single example was held forth to 
show the nature of blind obedience and its 
reward. ‘* A certain holy man was order- 
ed by his superior to water a dry stick set 
upright in the ground. He obeyed with- 
out a question or a thought of a question— 
and behold! the stick put forth branches 
and grew a beautiful tree.” In the matter 
of chastity, our novice found some singular 
facts to help him in keeping that most ciffi- 
cult of vows, such as that ‘‘ love divine in 
all its objects—but most to the Virgin and: 
other female saints of the calendar—was 
but human love, with all its raptures ; only 
it was shorn of its grossness ;” following 
upon which discovery, there was a ‘ curi- 
ous dream.” Again he observed that “men 
prefer female saints for their patronesses, 
and that women prefer male saints for their 
patrons. ‘ 

Some of the instances given in illus- 
tration of holy obedience, would be amus- 
ing, were they not disgusting—but the 
flagellation is truly laughable when he 
describes *“* Twenty whips crackling like 
a hail-storm on twenty innocent backs :” 
and further tells us that ‘‘in the excite- 
ment, very similar to a shower-bath, we 
could not help tossing the whip into the 
desk ; and then, diving into the sheets, felt 
very comfortable indeed.” The chain 
around the loins was the worst ; like ‘‘ the 
huge centipedes of the west, crawling 
round the limb, that felt a sudden sting if 
it made the slightest. motion; for it was 
when we moved that we were truly mor- 
tified. 

He sums up the conclusion to which he 
finally came, in the following words, “ I 
had long endeavored to distinguish between 
the ‘ greater glory of God,’ and the greater 
glory of the Society of the Jesuits; I had 
fixed the idea in this matter, as in every- 
thing else, that the end was distinct from 
the means, and I am compelled to declare 
that every remark but one pronounced in 
the novitiate, whether by novices or supe- 
riors, who visited us, brought home the 
growing conviction that we were prepared 
to take our ‘‘ shares” in a grand specula- 
tion, which was to invest the entire earth 
in its grasping monopoly.” * * * Un- 
satisfactory as was the opinion I formed of 
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the intellectual attainment of those whom 
I met at Stonyhurst, I doubt not, (and I 
candidly record the fact,) that each and all 
had their peculiar talent: their tact adapted 
to some pectliar emergency.” 

The concluding part of the book contains 
a summary of the history and constitutions 
of the Society, which presents much in- 
formation ina small space. Some of the 
questions of casuistry, and their answers, 
certainly look too much like justifying the 
means by the end. But this, of course, is 
their peculiar inheritance. 


The American Journal of Science and 
Arts, conducted by Prof. SipuiMan, B. 
SILLIMAN, jun., and James B. Dawa. 


This work has, on the whole, done us 
more honor abroad than any other periodi- 
cal published in this country. It has been 
received by the European world as the rep- 
resentation of the scientificlattainments and 
discoveries in the United States. And such 
itis, Its merit is parallel, or very nearly, 
with the course and condition of science 
among us. There is never a number with- 
out some interesting articles from our most 
able and accomplished men in what is, ra- 
ther arbitrarily, called science. It ought 
to be widely patronized—especially as 
being the only Journal of the kind in 
America. Its efficiency has been increased 
by the addition of Mr. Dana’s name, and its 
interest for the general reader, by the 
greater frequency of its publication—being 
now issued every two months. 


Bartlett and Welford’s Catalogue of 
Ancient and Modern Books, recently 
imported. 


The Catalogue published by this house, 
and to be seen at the end of the Review, 
will be found to contain many works of 
very great merit, and some rarely to be 
met with. We have examined many of 
them—the prices are affixed; and it may 
be added with perfect confidence, that 
any person from a distance, noticing a par- 
ticular work, and desiring to possess it, 
may order it with perfect security, that 
its condition will be found to correspond 
with the description, Antiquaries buying 
books for no other reason than because 
they are old, will find them preserved in 
leather cases of a musky fragrance, dread- 
ed by all worms, next to embalmment. 

FittRATION oF Water.—There is no 
subject which has more thoroughly tasked 
the ingenuity of man than the filtration of 
water. Simple as the matter seems to every 
one, millions have been expended to effect 
it, and no means has been devised by which 
itcould be accomplished on anything like 
an extended scale. The quality of the best 
river water is more or less impure; dele- 
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terious substances, animalcules, and the 
like, are constantly visible in the waters of 
the Croton and Schuylkill, when in their 
natural state. We are glad to observe, 
therefore, that the necessity which its im- 
purity begets has been supplied, in a con- 
venient, simple and ingenious contrivance 
by W. H. Jennison. We seldom give place 
to the notice of such matters, but as the 
invention is truly beneficial, and its con- 
struction founded on scientific principles, 
we do not hesitate to urge its usefulness 
uponevery resident citizen. We shall have 
more to say about the Croton, and its intro- 
duction into this metropolis. 


French Domestic Cookery—combining el- 
egance with economy, &c. Harper & 
Brothers. 


As no manual of politeness will of itself 
make a gentleman, so can no book of cook- 
ery of itself make a cook. Experience is 
wanted in both cases. It is not sufficient 
to be told when and where to make a bow ; 
but one must have been in the habit of 
doing it all his lifetime to make it come 
easy and graceful to him. A receipt for 
making an omelette is apparently a very 
simple thing, but it requires the science of 
an supetenaes operator to “* pour the eggs 
into the pan and fry quickly, taking care 
that it be nicely browned underneath, fold 
it in half upon a dish and serve” so as to 
present the delicate light and savory pre- 
—_— which graces a F'renchman’s break- 

ast table. 

Among the receipts here given is one 
for “omelette au rum,” which finishes 
with the direction to “* pour over it a good 
quantity of rum, and set fire to it at the 
moment of sending it to the table.” We 
remember to have heard of a lady in the 
country, who having seen, when dining 
out,a plumb pudding served up in this 
way, determined, when next she invited 
company, to astonish them with the same. 
The receipt was placed before the cook 
who prepared the pudding, and poured 
over it the brandy or rum; but, lest it 
should all burn out before reaching the 
dining-room, she lit a piece of paper, and 
quietly following the stout Irish girl who 
officiated as waiter, set fire to the liquid 
just as she was eggs the room. Judy, 
who had not been advised of this move- 
ment, and had “ never heard of the inven- 
shun before,” no sooner saw the blue flames 
arise than she dropped pudding and all 
into the fire-place, and by way of comfort- 
ing the mortified mistress, exclaimed, 
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**Tsn’t it lucky ye’r didn’t ate it before it 
turned into fire in the insides of ye’r?” 
We can readily imagine the discomfiture of 
many a good housewife in the country, 
who should endeavor to follow in detail 
the elaborate directions here given for 
making what, when done, seems a very 
simple thing, and which a French cook 
would, by dint of industry, do up in a jiffey. 

But though such a book will not make a 
cook, it will contribute to improve one. 
By adding a little of this, or subtracting a 
little of that, we add new flavor to a we!ll- 
known dish. There are many things in 
the French cuisine which it is desirable to 
have better known in this country. We 
eat generally about twice as much meat as 
is good for us, or as we should do were the 
French method of cooking potatoes and 
other vegetables more generally known. 
There are some very funny compounds in 
the book before us, and variety enough to 
satisfy any gourrnand—there being no less 
than fifteen or twenty different methods of 
dressing every imaginable thing: sauces, 
ragouts and stews, in French, English, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, German, Polish, Russian and 
Gothic. In turning over the leaves one is 
astonished at the attention bestowed on 
trifles. We had supposed that 325 pages 
of fine print might comprehend everything 
in the science, but we are told that * there 
is a quarto volume published, with a great 
number of figures upon the art of foldinga 
napkin, and giving it the form of animals.” 
There is another, containing the art of 
carving meats, fowl and fish. There are 7 
pages on that subject in this modest “ Cui- 
siniére de la campagne et de la Ville.” 
The book before us will be highly useful 
to those gentlemen who are so perplexed 
to make out the dishes on French tables, 
and so afraid of tasting unknown things— 
the thousands of gaping travelers, who dine 
at the house of a minister abroad, and drink 
the contents of finger-glasses, thinking it 
“mighty weak lemonade ;” or, in their ig- 
norance of the French language, are obliged 
to go through the symbolical operation of 
mnificing the cow with both hands, before 
they can make the garcon comprehend 
that they want café au lait, and not coffee 
and brandy. We remember hearing a gen- 
tleman ask the name of a dish pointing to 
a disguised chicken on the opposite side of 
atable dhote. * Poulet!” was the reply. 
“Taint pullet—it’s a tough old hen,” said 
an elderly gentleman, who had just helped 
himself to a piece, and was striving his 
hardest to masticate it. So ends our chap- 
ter about cookery books. 
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